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illustrious  chiefs  have  been  the  long  tried  champions  of  all  that  has  redounded  to  England’s 
prosperity  and  glory. 

Remember,  my  Lord,  and  most  respectfully  do  I  venture  to  impress  the  fact  upon  you,  that 
your  Lordship  is  doubly  bound  to  take  the  highest  ground  in  all  your  bearings  at  the  court  of 


France ;  for  not  only  are  you  England's  representative,  but  you  are  the  brother  of  the  minister 
who  is,  and  has  been  for  forty  years,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
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Stolen  Extracts  from  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
English  Residents  in  Paris,  from  August  1840,  to 
June  1841. 

TO  SIR  ROLAND  BRIDGEMAN,  BART.,  BRIDGEMAN-PARK, 

YORKSHIRE. 

Paris ,  Hotel  Meurice ,  Rue  Rivoli , 
January  10,  1841. 

Dear  Bridgeman, — The  winter  season  has  begun, 
Paris  is  as  full  as  London  is  empty,  so  pray  come 
over  here  where  all  the  world  is.  I  made  numerous 
calls  on  New-year’s  day,  for  no  one  must  expect  an 
invitation  to  the  reception  night  of  a  lady  during 
the  current  year,  who  does  not  leave  his  ticket  on 
that  day  with  the  concierge  of  her  mansion.  All 
Paris  is  thereby  set  in  motion,  and  jiot  a  hackney- 
coach  or  citadine  is  to  be  had. 

The  Jour  de  Van  is,  indeed  a  busy  and  most  fati¬ 
guing  day  for  every  one  in  Paris,  but  for  none  more 
so  than  for  the  king  and  royal  family.  At  eleven 
o’clock  on  New-y  ear's  day,  his  majesty  received  the 
various  deputations  from  the  ministerial,  the  scien- 
vol  i  b 
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tific,  and  the  magisterial  corps.  The  corps  diplo¬ 
matique  also,  headed  by  Count  d’Appony,  as  senior 
minister,  offered  their  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  the  citizen  king  and  his  royal  consort ; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  the  officers  of  the  national 
guard,  as  well  as  those  of  the  troupes  de  ligne,  paid 
their  respects.  The  second  reception  took  place  on 
Saturday  last ;  more  than  three  thousand  persons 
“  walked  before  a  king”  to  show  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  see  their  sovereign  and  his  palace.  These 
gregarious  homage-payings  are  altogether  confined 
to  the  natives  and  officials.  It  is  as  if  all  the  pre¬ 
sented  deputations  of  England  during  a  season  to 
our  sovereign,  were  to  go  up  to  Buckingham-house 
on  the  second  of  January,  with  their  addresses  and 
petitions  ;  and  were  this  French  plan  adopted,  great 
would  be  the  rejoicings  in  the  chamberlain’s  depart¬ 
ment  in  Saint  James’s.  Every  public  body,  corpo¬ 
rate  or  social,  from  the  commissioners  of  sewers  to 
the  commissioners  of  stamps,  shew  front  before  King 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  year. 
\  ou  must  suppose  that  formal  costume  is  out  of  the 
question  with  such  multitudes.  His  majesty,  unlike 
his  predecessors,  is  so  indulgent  as  to  allow  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  appearing  without  a  court  dress,  which  con¬ 
siderably  diminished  the  coup  d’ceil ;  however,  it 
pleases  the  present  system  of  ideas,  tending  all 
towards  a  general  egalite ,  and  an  abolition  of  all 
outward  distinctions.  The  ill  effects  of  this  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  etiquette,  is  more  strongly  perceptible  at  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries  than  it  would  be  at  that  of  St. 
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J ames’s ;  for  F rench men  dress  very  badly,  and  never, 
by  any  chance,  appear  easy  in  their  clothes.  A 
Parisian  exquisite  reverses  Beau  Brummel’s  maxim 
— that  you  are  not  well  dressed  if  people  stop  to 
stare  at  you  ;  nor  can  he  ever  be  made  to  compre¬ 
hend,  that  dress  fails  of  its  object  when  it  attracts 
attention  independently  of  the  man.  On  the  con- 
trarv,  his  aim  seems  to  be  to  act  as  a  sort  of  walk- 
ing  advertiser  for  the  tradesmen  employed  by  him, 
and  he  evidently  longs  to  tell  everybody  he  meets 
that  his  coat  is  by  Staub  or  Renaud,  his  hat  by 
Bandoni,  that  his  bootmaker  is  Evrat  or  Hasley. 
Napoleon  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  effects  pro¬ 
ducible  by  dress,  and  on  all  important  occasions  kept 
a  scrutinizing  eye  on  the  personal  appearance  of  his 
suite.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  related  to 
me  as  occurring  on  the  morning  of  the  interview  with 
Alexander  of  Russia  on  the  Nieman.  Murat  and 
General  Dorsenne  arrived  at  the  same  moment  to 
take  their  places  in  his  train  ;  Murat,  as  usual,  all 
epaulette,  aigrette,  lace,  orders,  and  embroidery — 
Dorsenne  in  that  simple  yet  elegant  costume,  which 
made  him  the  model  of  the  army,  Napoleon  sa¬ 
luted  Dorsenne  with  a  smile  of  marked  favour,  then 
turning  sharply  round  upon  Murat,  he  said,  “  Go  and 
put  on  your  marshal’s  dress;  you  have  the  air  of 
Franconia.1'  Goethe,  the  autocrat  of  German  litera¬ 
ture  for  nearly  half  a  century,  entertained,  I  have 
heard,  similar  sentiments,  and  during  his  dynasty  at 
W eimar,  an  ordinary  stranger's  reception  there  de¬ 
pended  materially  upon  his  dress. 
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The  facility  of  visiting  the  palace,  as  a  member  of 
a  deputation  of  some  sort  or  other,  to  congratulate 
the  king  on  New-year’s  day,  is  made  available  by 
every  inhabitant  of  Paris  above  the  rank  of  small 
shopkeepers,  anxious  to  see  the  inside  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  Great  was  the  demand  for  fiacres  for  these 
nights,  and  great  the  noise  in  the  Hue  Biroli 
and  place  de  Carousel.  Sludge,  sleet,  and  snow, 
covered  both  these  localities,  and  bitterly  cold  blew 
the  wind ;  sadly  severe  for  those  who  had  nurne^ 
rote  carriages,  which  are  prohibited  passing  the  rail¬ 
ing  across  the  Carousel ,  at  the  gates  conducting  to 
the  space  within  it.  The  majority,  not  being  owners 
of  carriages,  were  set  down  without  the  triumphal 
arch,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  their  loyalty  or  cu¬ 
riosity  contending  against  snow  and  silk  stockings  ; 
many  a  “  sacre”  did  I  hear  as  the  cabs  and  hackney- 
coaches  deposited  in  the  snow  patent-leather  footed 
common  councilmen  of  the  arondissements  of  Paris 
and  mayors  of  the  suburbs — for  every  city,  ward, 
and  rural  township  has  its  mayor.  Many  came  in 
boots,  whose  brightness  the  thawed  snow  quickly 
disfigured.  Of  course,  I  was  not  an  attendant  of 
this  u  presentation,”  but  an  out-of-door  wonderer  at 
the  clatter  going  on  round  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
the  French. 

The  customs  of  the  French  and  English  Courts 
are  materially  different ;  the  advantage  is  some¬ 
times  for  one  nation  and  sometimes  for  the  other  ; 
but,  taken  altogether,  the  stricter  etiquettes  of 
England  might  have  a  greater  tendency  to  keep  up 
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a  general  feeling  of  deference  towards  royalty,  than 
the  more  familiar  system  now  adopted  here. 

The  French  drawing-rooms  or  “  receptions,’*  as 
they  are  termed,  are  held  in  the  evening,  for  which 
reason  the  toilettes  and  jewels  (and  perhaps  the  fair 
faces  also),  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  by 
daylight.  But  then  in  England,  each  lady  “  passes 
in  review”  separately,  before  the  sovereign,  in  a  brief 
but  individual  display  of  the  richly-beautiful  costume 
peculiar  to  the  ceremonial;  while,  in  France,  the 
ladies  stand  in  rows,  like  a  crowded  country  dance, 
and  the  plain  evening  dress  of  each  is  half  hidden, 
by  the  proximity  of  her  next  neighbour.  The  royal 
family  have  the  trouble  of  walking  between  the 
crowded  lines,  which  extend  through  five  or  six 
rooms,  and  of  addressing  a  phrase  or  two  to  each 
individual.  This  must  be  a  most  fatiguing  duty, 
and  is  probably  the  cause  why  there  are  so  few  re¬ 
ceptions  :  they  seldom  exceed  two  in  the  year,  one 
on  New-year’s  day  and  the  other  on  the  king’s 
birth-day,  in  May.  Any  one  failing  to  attend 
either,  is  excluded  from  the  succeeding  court  invi¬ 
tations  until  the  next  reception.  This  bears  rather 
hard  on  foreigners,  who  by  arriving  too  late  to  at¬ 
tend  on  the  1st  of  January,  would  lose  the  whole 
Paris  season,  as  by  May  every  thing  here  is  over. 

It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  fair  country¬ 
women  to  detail  the  system  they  must  follow,  if 
they  desire  to  be  presented  at  the  French  court. 
The  first  point  is,  that  they  must  have  already  been 
presented  at  the  Court  of  England.  A  mother, 
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who  has  been  presented  at  home,  may  take  her 
daughter,  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity ;  but  no 
other  infringement  on  this  necessary  regulation  is 
admitted. 

A  letter  is  then  to  be  addressed  to  the  principal 
lady  of  honour  to  the  queen,  stating  by  whom,  and 
on  what  occasion  the  \Vriter  was  presented  at  St. 
James’s,  and  requesting  to  know  when  the  Queen 
of  the  French  will  permit  a  similar  honour. 

The  lady  of  honour  states  the  day  and  hour 
which  the  queen  has  fixed  for  her  next  reception  ; 
and  that  the  party  applying  will  please  to  come 
with  some  lady  who  has  already  been  presented  at 
the  Tuileries. 

There  is  no  peculiar  costume  required ;  and  nei¬ 
ther  train,  plumes,  nor  lappets  worn  ;  an  ordinary 
ball-dress  being  the  richest  style  adopted. 

Our  courteous  minister.  Lord  Granville,  who  is 
ever  obliging,  and  ready  to  promote  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  the  English  bringing  letters  of 
introduction  to  him,  requested  me  to  be  at  the 
palace  on  the  fourth  of  this  month,  that  he  might 
present  me  to  the  king ;  and  when  I  entered  the 
throne- room  in  which  his  majesty  was,  I  found  a 
small  party,  all  in  uniform  or  court  dress,  not 
more  than  thirty;  and  to  each  of  us,  as  we  were 
presented  by  our  respective  ministers,  for  we  were 
all  natives  of  various  lands,  did  the  king  say  some¬ 
thing  obliging.  To  me  his  majesty  condescended 
to  remark,  that  the  place  where  I  resided  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  well  known  to  him,  and  asked  if  the 
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commerce  of  that  district  was  flourishing.  His 
majesty  also  asked  me,  whether,  with  our  iron  and 
fuel  at  command,  we  should  not  soon  cover  the 
surface  of  England  with  railways.  His  majesty 
then  passed  on  to  the  gentleman  next  me,  who  was 
also  an  Englishman — a  nobleman,  with  whom  the 
king  spoke  for  five  minutes :  but  I  don’t  think  I 
should  disclose  the  royal  small  talk,  though  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  every  word. 

Next  came  her  majesty  and  the  Princess  Cle¬ 
mentine,  who  vouchsafed  to  ask  me  how  I  liked  a 
Parisian  winter.  The  princesses  are  royally- 
featured  girls  ;  composed,  yet  animated,  graciously 
polite,  and  desirous  to  make  the  presented  feel  at 
ease  in  their  presence,  yet  never  losing  sight,  for 
a  moment,  of  their  dignity,  in  the  various  little 
conventional  queries  they  addressed,  with  silvery 
sounds,  to  us  all. 

Before  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  and  the  lamented  decease  of  the  Duchess  of 
Wirtemberg,  no  sisterly  group  of  the  Graces  ever 
shone  more  bright  than  they,  in  all  the  palaces  of 
the  Western  hemisphere.  That  sweet  work  of 
art,  the  Joan  of  Are,  which  in  plaister  is  super¬ 
seding  every  other  figure  but  that  of  our  own 
darling  queen,  even  with  us,  was,  you  know,  the 
design  of  the  now  deceased  sister.  Several  of  the 
personages  who  had  the  honour  of  attending  this 
royal  soiree  with  myself,  were  distinguished  for 
their  attainments  and  position  in  the  intellectual 
world,  and  with  these  did  her  majesty  pause  in  her 
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circuit  of  the  room,  to  ask  questions,  and  learn 
from  the  lips  of  genius  the  truths  it  had  unfolded. 
Austrian,  Italian,  and  German  princes  and  dukes, 
with  my  owm  country’s  nobles,  were  of  the  party ; 
their  costumes  and  uniforms  were  rich  and  glitter¬ 
ing;  but  I  could  see  the  expressive  eye  of  the 
Princess  Clementine  lighted  up  with  curiosity  and 
interest,  not  at  the  names  of  the  titled  peers,  when 
introduced  to  her,  but  at  those  whose  works  had 
made  them  the  property  of  all,  and  of  these  there 
were  several  German  writers,  with  whom  her 
royal  highness  conversed  a  considerable  time. 

When  we  descended  the  grand  staircase  from 
the  Hall  of  the  Marshals,  I  was  not  sorry  the 
visit  to  royalty  was  over ;  and  when  at  home,  I  lost 
no  time  in  divesting  myself  of  my  court  habili¬ 
ments.  Why  a  man  should  go  travestied  into  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign,  and  screw  himself  up  in 
a  tight-buttoned  coat  collar  for  three  hours,  to 
show  his  respect  for  royalty,  I  cannot  imagine. 
Here  we  were  all  in  court  dress  or  uniform,  no 
plain  coats  and  boots.  The  common  audience  for 
wholesale  presentations  is  over  for  this  year,  and 
now  the  king  can  enjoy  an  evening  in  making  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  those  whom  the  ministers 
accredited  to  his  court  desire  to  present  to  his 
majesty. 

No  English  gentleman  can  be  presented  to  the  king 
save  by  his  ambassador,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred 
who  visits  Paris  is  presented.  Every  American, 
however,  expects  his  minister  to  introduce  him;  and 
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the  attendance  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
on  these  occasions  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  though  it  is  a  question  whether  five  hundred 
are  in  Paris  at  any  given  time,  and  the  number  of 
English  amounted  a  short  time  ago  to  thirty 
thousand.  General  Cass,  a  stout,  good-looking  man, 
has  enough  to  do,  for  every  American  brings  a 
letter  to  him,  and  expects  civility  from  the  minister 
which  he  pays — on  occasions  more  troublesome  than 
necessary.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  London,  is  teased 
in  a  similar  wray,  and  he  cannot  afford  the  requisi¬ 
tion  upon  his  hospitalities  so  well  as  the  general, 
whose  private  fortune  is  large.  Nine  thousand 
dollars  are  allowed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  their  representative's  expenses — a  trifle 
over  two  thousand  pounds — but  then  they  have 
paid  off  their  national  debt,  and  have  an  increasing 
revenue,  and  grow  in  wealth  beyond  the  precedent 
of  every  other  nation  in  the  world.  Lavish  expen¬ 
diture,  without  a  quid  pro  quo ,  would  not  have 
reduced  them  to  such  an  anomalous  unfashionable 
condition ;  to  avoid  which  we  take  the  true  royal 
road  to  arrive  at  an  opposite  state  of  things.  We 
keep  adding  to  our  national  debt,  and  arrange 
financial  matters  so,  that  our  revenue  may  never 
startle  us  by  varying  from  its  retrograde  progress: 
so  we  need  concern  ourselves  little  about  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  paying  our  ambassador  here  just  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  wealthy  but  stingy  Americans  do 
theirs,  because,  by  all  experience,  we  know  that  in¬ 
dividuals  who  contract  a  habit  of  spending  more 
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than  their  income,  become  regardless  of  the  real 
necessity  for  any  item  on  the  debit  side  of  their 
cash  account.  An  American  gentleman,  to  whom 
I  was  introduced  at  the  Tuileries,  told  me  that  the 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg!!  was  obliged  lately  to  re¬ 
sign;  his  post  being  made  uncomfortable  by  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  salary  to  maintain  his  position  amongst 
the  liberally-paid  representatives  of  other  countries. 
Where  the  time  of  the  English  ambassador  is  taken 
up  an  hour  by  his  countrymen’s  calls  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  American  minister  is,  I  am  con¬ 
fident,  occupied  four.  The  Americans  who  reside 
here  are  good  specimens  of  their  race.  Those  who 
visit  Europe  are  wealthy  and  well  educated,  and 
endowed  with  more  aristocratic  notions  than  the 
majority  of  their  countrymen.  At  Meurice’s,  where 
I  have  been  staying  four  months,  I  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  conversing  with  many,  mostly  southern 
men,  large  landed  proprietors,  and  slave-holders, 
and  finer  high  spirited  fellows  I  have  never  met. 
There  are  three  American  ladies  at  this  hotel, 
whose  exquisite  delicacy  of  complexion,  and  grace¬ 
ful  forms,  eclipse  even  the  beauties  of  France  at 
every  soiree  where  I  have  had  the  happiness  to 
meet  them.  There  is  not  a  more  agreeable  mode  of 

O 

spending  two  months,  than  taking  an  apartement  of 
two  or  three  rooms,  at  Meurice’s.  Good  society, 
combined  with  good  living :  what  would  you  have 
more?  Come,  then,  and  enjoy  yourself  in  this 
excellent  house,  with 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Edgar  Herbert. 
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TO  HENRY  TREVOR,  ESQ.,  ALBANY,  LONDON. 


Paris,  January  15,  1841. 

Dear  Trevor, — In  your  strolls  up  and  down  the 
east  side  of  Regent-street,  you  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  met  with  the  living  semblance  of  a  portrait, 
which,  as  I  am  no  draughtsman,  I  will  endeavour 
to  jot  down  for  your  recognition,  in  pen  and  ink. 
The  individual  in  question,  whom  I  last  met  in  the 
Tuileries’  gardens,  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in 
Paris,  may  be  some  thirty-five  years  of  age; — there, 
or  thereabouts — stands  five  feet  nine,  or  so,  is  toler¬ 
ably  well-looking,  and  rather  well-made,  save  about 
the  knees,  which  members  have  a  slight  inward 
tendency  towards  one  another ;  but  these  being 
encased  in  long,  loose,  and  very  well  cut  trowsers, 
the  defect  is  hidden  to  the  many.  The  style  of  the 
man  is  best  indicated  by  the  term,  smart ;  he  being 
always — no  matter  what  the  weather  or  season — 
more  over,  then  under-dressed;  wearing  a  smart 
frock  coat,  glossy  hat,  very  carefully  set  upon  a 
redundant  chevelure  of  well-oiled  and  elaborately 
arranged  curls,  French  polished  boots,  with  remark¬ 
ably  high  heels,  and  smart  tight-fitting  Paris  kid 
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gloves — the  ends  of  his  spruce  satin  cravat  being 
carefully  secured  in  prim  folds,  by  two  small  tur¬ 
quoise  pins.  And,  as  with  stolid  features,  and 
lustreless  eye,  he  threads  his  way  amongst  the  way¬ 
farers  of  the  crowded  pave,  one  hand  is  conspicuous 
for  the  nice  conduct  of  a  tasselled  cane,  the  other 
ever  and  anon  seen  to  pat  and  twirl  his  carefully 
trimmed  whiskers,  draw  forward  from  over  his  ears 
two  bunches  of  small  tendril-like  curls  to  their 
proper  station  at  the  corner  of  each  eye-brow  ;  and 
with  an  occasional  glance  at  his  boots,  in  such  trim 
it  is  his  u  custom  of  an  afternoon”  to  slowly  wend  his 
way  up  and  down  some  one  of  those  dusty  promenades 
of  European  cities  where  loungers  most  do  congre¬ 
gate.  44 1  see  nothing  remarkable  in  this  portrait,” 
you  will  say.  True,  neither  do  I ;  but  still  it  is 
from  the  life,  and  he  is  the  true  type  of  a  class  of 
men — wholly  confined,  perhaps,  to  the  two  nations, 
and  called  respectively  in  the  one  flaneur ,  in  the 
other  lounger.  My  individual  specimen  of  the 
genus  I  have  encountered,  not  only  at  every  water¬ 
ing  place  and  spa  in  England,  but  in  every  capital 
throughout  Europe  which  I  have  visited. 

The  first  morning  or  afternoon  of  one’s  arrival  at 
a  place  of  fashionable  resort  is  ordinarily  devoted 
to  a  stroll  upon  the  public  walk  ;  such,  at  least,  is 
my  custom,  and  the  result  is  generally  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  some  well  known  face  or  other.  The  inex¬ 
plicable  ubiquity,  however,  of  my  original — for  he 
is  so  in  his  way — is  such,  that  I  never  once  re¬ 
member  to  have  sallied  forth  upon  my  first  day’s 
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lounge,  in  any  one  place  of  the  sort,  without  en¬ 
countering  him  in  all  his  unchanging,  undying 
smartness.  It  is  now  five  years  ago,  on  my  quitting 
Oxford  for  Baden,  that  I  first  encountered  him; 
and  during  that,  the  longest  of  my  continental 
tours,  which  I  made  in  company  with  my  old  school¬ 
fellow  and  college  friend,  D - ,  the  reiterated  ex¬ 

clamation  of,  “  Here  he  is  again  !”  which  rose  to 
our  lips  at  his  inevitable  apparition  on  the  evening 
of,  or  day  after  our  arrival  at  each  successive  place 
of  sojourn,  became  not  only  perfectly  astounding, 
but,  in  fact,  as  we  then  voted  it — a  positive  bore* 
Upon  the  Graben  at  Vienna,  upon  the  Prado  of 
Madrid,  there  was  he.  We  saw  him  on  the  Corso 
at  Naples,  in  the  Vatican  of  Rome,  the  Tribune  at 
Florence,  at  the  baths  of  Lucca,  applauding  the 
prima  donna  of  the  San  Felice,  at  Venice,  and 
lounging  in  the  park  at  Brussels.  It  was  perfectly 
staggering — not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  process 
of  simple  reasoning  ;  but  so  it  was.  Tell  me  no 
longer,  therefore,  that  the  true  flaneur  is  only  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Frenchman.  I  will  back  my 
unchanging,  unchangeably  smart  Englishman,  as  a 
consummate  lounger  against  every  badaud ,  to  the 
music  of  whose  heels  the  Asphalte  trottoirs  of  the 
Boulevards  return  their  echoes,  as  an  unique  speci¬ 
men  of  a  migratory  biped. 

My  lounging  Englishman,  too,  be  it  remembered, 
represents  merely  one  class  of  our  ubiquitous  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  and  that  class  being  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  certain  gregarious  localities  upon  the  con- 
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tinent  of  Europe.  Others  there  are  which  recog* 
hise  no  ultima  thule.  When  England  adopted  the 
Protestant  faith,  it  is  clear  that  she  retained,  at 
least,  her  Catholicism  of  domination ;  the  island  of 
the  West  rose  like  a  planet  to  influence  the  destinies 
of  seas  and  continents  all  over  the  world !  The 
classical  line  of  Virgil  has  accordingly  lost  its  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  Britons  are  no  longer  separated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind — one  meets  them  here, 
there,  everywhere.  The  billows  which  curl  against 
the  shores  of  Liverpool,  Dover,  and  Brighton,  be¬ 
long  to  the  self-same  ocean  which  divides  New 
Zealand,  ebbs  through  the  Archipelago  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  flows  in  genial  warmth  around  the 
Philippines,  and  freezes  in  the  Polar  regions  of 
Baffin's  Bay ! 

The  English  are,  therefore,  privileged  to  feel 
themselves  everywhere  at  home — their  countryman, 
old  Ocean,  is  ever  at  hand  to  bid  them  welcome — 
that  ancient  Ossianic  divinity,  (as  a  lively  French 
author  wittily  renders  the  phrase),  who  deigned  to 
rock  them  in  their  cradles,  who  strengthens  them 
with  his  protecting  girdle,  enriches  them  with  his 
tributes,  and  interests  their  feelings  alternately  by 
his  storms  and  his  serenity.  Reality  supports,  in  this 
instance,  the  dreamings  of  romance.  To  whatever 
land  the  breeze  impels  their  bark,  they  have  always 
on  board  a  store  of  Britannic  standards,  with  the 
overwhelming  legend  of  Dieu  et  Mon  Droit,  which 
they  nail  to  the  first  tree  on  the  coast,  or,  where 
trees  are  wanting,  append  to  an  angle  of  the  nearest 
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cliff.  Nature  is  the  grantee,  St.  George  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  Providence  the  conveyancer.  Some  years 
ago  an  island  rose  suddenly,  like  a  floating  orange, 
to  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  belonged 
to  nobody.  The  King  of  Naples  had  some  notion 
of  claiming  the  estate,  the  salt  water  which  bathed 
its  sides  being  within  his  royal  jurisdiction.  But 
Great  Britain  instantly  came  forward  with  her  pro¬ 
test,  that  the  said  island  was  an  illegitimate  offspring 
of  her  own  legitimate  daughter,  the  island  of  Malta, 
and  tributary  to  the  British  flag.  The  cause 
w’as  about  to  be  pleaded  before  some  amphibious 
tribunal — Themis  or  Neptune  knows  where — and 
the  silk  gowns  and  full-bottomed  wigs  of  London 
and  Naples  were  already  in  motion,  when  lo  !  down 
popped  the  little  island  again  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  leaving  no  reasonable  grounds  for  an  action  to 
lie.  It  is  not  often  that  Nature  takes  the  liberty 
of  jesting  with  her  solidity,  Great  Britain;  but 
when  she  does  hazard  a  joke,  it  is  truly  a  laughing 
matter.  England  cared  not  a  rush,  indeed,  for  this 
same  barren  island  ;  but  she  chose  to  establish  her 
droits  of  Admiralty  to  all  future  islands  that  might 
happen  to  lift  up  their  heads  out  of  the  recesses  of 
the  ocean. 

In  spite  of  the  recent  vaunt  of  Victor  Hugo  in 
his  flaming  ode  upon  Napoleon’s  burial,  that 

“ - France  est  la  tete  du  monde, — 

Cyclope,  dont  Paris  est  l’oeil — *’ 

London,  I  maintain,  is  now  established  as  the  uni- 
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versity  of  the  universe.  From  the  shield  of  Bri¬ 
tannia  radiate  degrees  parallel  with  the  equator,  or 
with  the  meridan  of  Greenwich,  in  the  centre  of 
which  sits  the  presiding  genius,  like  a  spider  in  the 
middle  of  its  web.  Every  movement  in  the  remo¬ 
test  corner  of  the  earth  is  accordingly  perceptible 
at  W estminster  !  Captain  Cook  was  right  when  he 
exclaimed,  in  penetrating  certain  straits  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  “My friends,  we  are  only  shooting 
a  new  arch  of  London-bridge  !”  There  was  but  the 
diameter  of  the  globe  between  the  two ;  and  the  arches 
of  London-bridge  have  increased  considerably  in 
number  since  the  days  of  Cook  !  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised,  indeed,  that  the  successor  of  Tamerlane 
should  have  enquired  of  J acquemont  whether  France 
was  not  a  country  where  the  people  spoke  English  ? 
Has  not  an  Englishwoman  pitched  her  tent  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  another  in  the  Tomb  of 
Moses — who,  by  the  way,  never  was  buried  ?  But 
Lebanon  is  at  our  gates !  Go  farther,  and  in 
the  remote  districts  of  Pannipul,  Kitlhul,  and 
the  Himmalaya  mountains,  you  will  find  Eng¬ 
lishmen  lodged  in  Cockney  villas,  story  above  story, 
up  the  mountain  side,  like  so  many  snuggeries  in 
Regent-street !  In  the  vast  solitudes  of  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land  you  may  have,  every  morning  on  your 
breakfast-table  the  “  Daily  Advertiser and  every 
week  assist  at  the  meeting  of  a  scientific  society, 
where  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  promoted  in 
the  queen’s  English.  The  East  India  Company’s 
servants  represent,  in  various  countries  of  Hindostan, 
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Hindoo  comedies,  interspersed  with  Confucian  max¬ 
ims  and  Brahminic  mysteries,  translated  by  a  Mr. 
Wilson  from  a  classical  drama  written  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  anterior  to  the  plays  of  Shakspere  ! 

Had  you  proceeded  to  Calcutta  some  four  years 
back,  you  would  have  found  the  English  Mogul, 
Lord  William  Bentick,  seated  upon  a  throne,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  little  household  of  six  thousand  ser¬ 
vants,  and  half  a  dozen  regiments,  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons,  by  way  of  escort.  Yet,  in  that  very  year 
— the  period  of  my  first  visit  to  Paris— -I  had  nearly 
swooned  on  seeing  this  identical  Lord  William  Ben¬ 
tick  walk  quietly  into  his  box  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
having  come  all  the  way  from  Calcutta,  (and  that,  be 
it  remembered,  before  there  existed  such  facilities  for 
a  journey  overland  as  at  present) — to  listen  to  Grisi 
and  Lablache  !  Think  of  that,  ye  Parisians,  who 
give  yourselves  the  airs  of  a  Humboldt,  after  tra¬ 
velling  in  a  steam-boat  to  Havre  de  Grace  ! 

I  used  to  delight  in  transporting  myself  in  the 
simplicity  of  my  imagination  to  Otaheite  or  New 
Cythera,as  they  existed  on  their  discovery,  by  Cook 
and  Bougainville.  I  fancied  I  should  see  the  agile 
canoes  of  the  natives,  guided  by  young  lovers, 
Adam  and  Eve-ishly  attired,  in  garlands  of  wild 
vine  leaves.  Alas  !  the  Cythera  of  Bougainville  is 
now  an  English  colony ;  with  ale-houses  under  the 
shades  of  Amathusia,  and  a  smoking  club  beside 
the  palm-tree  of  Cyprus ;  nay,  the  echoes  of  Gnidus 
have  become  hoarse  with  “  damns  !”  In  the  same 
seas,  at  Owhyhee,  twenty- two  degrees  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  equator,  we  find,  instead  of  the  savages 
who  murdered  the  sailors  of  the  Endeavour ,  Eng¬ 
lish  sailors,  beating  the  black  natives  blue.  What 
would  Captain  Cook  say,  I  wonder,  if  he  could  be¬ 
hold  the  shore  where  he  was  assassinated.  An 
English  speculator  has  set  up  a  Vauxhall  on  the 
spot ! 

But  torrid  zone,  temperate  or  frigid — all  climates 
are  alike  to  the  English.  Two  unlucky  Dutch 
mariners,  having  escaped  from  shipwreck  in  the 
polar  seas,  and  leapt  from  iceberg  to  iceberg,  at 
length  attained  an  island,  where,  overwhelmed  with 
exhaustion,  they  threw  themselves  at  the  foot  of  a 
cross,  which  they  regarded  as  a  crucifix.  But  on 
recovering  their  senses,  the  Dutchman  discovered 
that  it  was  only  a  way-post,  to  which  was  nailed  a 
brass  plate,  with  an  inscription  to  the  following 
effect  : — “  Possession  taken  of  this  island  by  an 
English  sloop  of  war,  in  the  name  and  on  the  be¬ 
half  of  George  IV.,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  and  all  the 
countries  lying  to  the  north  of  Baffin’s  Bay  !  !”  Is 
not  this  a  degree  too  cool  even  for  the  polar  regions  l 

Individuals  of  the  English  nation,  too,  affect  to 
imitate  the  eccentricities  of  their  government.  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers  are  privileged  guests  at  every  ordi¬ 
nary  in  the  universe.  Among  our  Gallic  neigh¬ 
bours  the  head  of  a  family  is  sometimes  known  to 
undertake  a  journey ;  but  our  country  people  on 
the  other  side  the  channel  travel  by  generations, 
and  in  complete  caravans  On  board  a  Meditera- 
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nean  packet-boat  I  fell  in  with  an  English  admiral, 
who  had  been  busy  for  seven  years  past  in  making 
the  tour  of  the  globe,  with  his  whole  Piccadilly 
household  packed  at  his  back.  On  setting  off  from 
London  he  was  the  father  of  two  children  ;  but  his 
family  had  increased  and  multiplied  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe — at  Cairo,  Constantinople,  and 
on  the  high  seas.  Yet  the  worthy  gentleman  al¬ 
luded  to  these  facts  with  perfect  unconcern,  as  if  his 
enterprise  were  the  most  natural  and  unimportant 
thing  in  the  world  !  It  is  true  that  the  English 
have  imposed  their  manners,  customs,  and  cookery 
(Heaven  mend  the  latter  !)  upon  all  mankind.  At 
Rome,  Naples,  Smyrna,  everything  is  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion ;  you  find  inns  with  English  signs, 
a  Cockney  waiter,  and  the  five  and  twenty  sauces 
indispensable  for  the  digestion  of  English  meats. 
The  French  are,  in  fact,  compelled  to  put  up  with 
their  leavings  ;  but  the  French  are  the  most  accom¬ 
modating  people  in  the  world.  The  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore  is  inhabited  by  English.  The  splendid  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  Rue  Rivoli,  Rue  Royale,  and  Rue 
Castiglione  have  English  families  in  their  best 
houses,  and  the  names  given  to  hotels  with  a  most 
mistaken  notion  of  pleasing  us,  are  ludicrously 
parisitical.  Their  proprietors  flatter  themselves 
we  are  delighted  to  recognise  our  local  names  on 
the  portals  of  hotels,  and  prefer  the  hotel  Man¬ 
chester,  the  hotel  Birmingham,  hotel  Chatham, 
hotel  Bedford,  hotel  Byron,  or  hotel  Bristol,  to  the 
hotel,  Mirabeau,  hotel  de  Congres,  hotel  du  Rhin, 
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hotel  de  Paris,  or  hotel  des  Princes ;  because 
Frenchmen  in  London  frequent  Sabloniere's  and 
Pagliano's,  in  preference  to  Long's  or  the  Claren¬ 
don.  I  should  say  it  was  exactly  the  reverse ;  for 
no  lady  of  fashion,  or  man  of  ton,  would  feel  his 
amour  propre  ministered  to,  by  being  able  to  date 
his  billet-doux  from  the  hotel  Bristol,  or  hotel 
Leeds,  and  I  fear  he  would  even  prefer  placing 
on  his  cards  hotel  de  Grammont  to  hotel  Bed¬ 
ford. 

George  Sand  is  exceedingly  jocose  on  the  impas¬ 
sibility  of  English  travellers,  and  in  a  letter  re¬ 
cently  published  records  her  discovery  of  that 
quality  so  peculiarly  their  own,  as  one  of  the  most 
scientific  observations  she  has  ever  made.  “  I  have 
disco vered,^  she  says,  “  that  the  islanders  of  Al¬ 
bion  carry  about  with  them  an  atmosphere  of  their 
own,  (which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  call  the 
4  Britannic  fluid,')  surrounded  by  which,  they  travel 
as  secure  from  accidental  contact  as  a  mouse  in  the 
reeeiver  of  an  air-pump  !  It  is  not  alone  to  their 
own  endless  precautions  English  travellers  are 
indebted  for  their  stedfast  and  eternal  impassi¬ 
bility.  It  is  not  alone  because  they  encase  them¬ 
selves  in  three  pair  of  inexpressibles,  one  over  the 
other,  that  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey 
spotless  and  unblemished  by  rain  or  mud.  It  is 
not  alone  because  they  accoutre  themselves  in 
woollen  wigs,  that  their  curls  remain  immoveable 
as  rings  of  metal,  in  defiance  of  the  humidity  of 
the  air.  It  is  not  alone  the  supply  of  pomatum, 
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soap,  brushes,  and  sponges,  with  which  they  load 
themselves  for  a  journey,  (though  sufficient  to 
cleanse  and  purify  a  regiment  of  recruits  from 
Lowrer  Brittany),  that  they  have  to  thank  for  the 
smoothness  of  their  chins  or  the  irreproachability 
of  their  nails.  It  is  rather  because  the  external 
air  has  no  power  over  them  ;  it  is  because  they 
move,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  their  Britannic  fluid, 
safe  as  in  a  diving-bell,  or  bell-glass  twenty  feet 
high,  through  which  they  gaze  with  pity  upon  the 
wretched  equestrian  buffeted  by  the  winds,  or 
still  more  miserable  pedestrian  struggling  in  the 
snow. 

I  have  often  asked  myself,  after  a  deliberate 
survey  of  fifty  English  travellers  of  either  sex, 
assembled  round  the  table  d’hotes  of  Switzerland, 
what  could  be  the  motive  of  their  long,  tedious, 
difficult,  dangerous  pilgrimages ;  and  ended  by 
making  up  my  mind  that  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  an  Englishwoman's  travels  is  to  traverse  the  most 
elevated  and  stormy  regions  without  having  a  hair 
of  her  head  discomposed ;  and  of  an  Englishman 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  world  without  dirting  his 
gloves,  or  wearing  out  his  boots.  Meet  them  of  an 
evening  in  their  inn,  after  a  day  of  the  most 
fatiguing  exertions,  and,  men  or  women,  they  are 
already  armed  cap  a  pie  for  conquest,  exhibiting 
with  majestic  magnanimity  the  impermeability  of 
their  travelling  costume.  It  is  not  their  sentient 
entity,  their  human  nature,  that  performs  its 
journey,  but  their  zcardrobe.  The  man  is  a  mere 
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clothes-horse, — a  vehicle  for  the  locomotion  of  his 
garments.  It  never  would  surprise  me  to  see  an 
advertisement  in  some  London  newspaper,  of 
u  Excursions  of  a  Bond-street  Hat  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes  — “  Recollections  of  Helvetia,  by  a  Coat, 
et  cetera  ;r — or,  “  The  World  circumnavigated  by 
a  Macintosh.” 

Not  content,  however,  with  spoiling  the  cooking 
of  foreign  countries,  Englishmen  form  the  bane  of 
every  landscape.  They  visit  classical  ruins  as  they 
visit  a  pretty  woman,  with  immovable  phlegm ; 
which  might  pass,  indeed,  for  ignorance,  but  that 
the  length  of  their  purses  has  established  their 
fame  as  connoisseurs  and  dillettanti.  At  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Delhi,  Baffin’s  Bay,  or  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  the  English  form,  perhaps,  a  characteristic 
feature  in  the  landscape;  but  a  Great  British 
family  stuck  in  the  centre  of  the  Colosseum,  or 
perched  ou  the  summit  of  a  Roman  circus,  is 
miserably  out  of  keeping.  One  day  I  arrived 
alone  at  Psestum,  intending  to  enjoy  the  solitary 
aspect  of  the  temples,  rendered  thrice  beautiful  by 
their  desolation, — when  lo  !  to  my  utter  horror,  I 
found  an  English  family  hard  at  work,  dining  with 
their  table-cloth  spread  upon  the  capital  of  a 
column;  footmen  attending  with  napkins  under 
their  arms,  and  Champagne  cooling  in  a  bush  hard 
by  !  Three  columns  shut  out  from  sight  a  carriage 
and  baggage  waggon ;  and  the  horses  were  eating 
their  oats  out  of  a  sacrificial  vessel.  Away  I  flew 
to  Naples,  resolved  to  return  on  a  more  propitious 
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day.  But  when  I  revisited  the  spot  another  Eng¬ 
lish  family  had  taken  possession  of  the  same 
marble  capital,  and  I  learned  that  every  day 
Paastum  had  its  English  pic-nic.  No  wonder  the 
roses  of  Virgil  have  ceased  to  bloom  upon  the 
spot. 

Alberti,  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  re¬ 
lated  to  me  a  more  piquant  anecdote.  He  was 
wandering  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  search  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Meroe,  described  by  the  historian  and 
fabulist  Herodotus,  as  the  cradle  of  the  Gymnoso- 
phists,  but  without  any  certain  indications  of  the 
route  discovered  by  Cailland.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Nile,  taking  a  turn  as  it  flows  from  the 
heights  where  runs  the  Tacazus,  forms  this  mvste- 
rious  peninsula,  where  forty  pyramids  of  brick, 
containing  mummies,  lachrymatories,  and  scarabei 
without  end,  are  still  standing.  These  treasures 
naturally  attracted  the  steps  of  a  scientific  pilgrim ; 
and  Alberti,  arriving  one  fine  afternoon,  at  the 
bending  of  the  Nile,  recollected  Cailland  and  his 
discoveries,  and  set  forth  in  search  of  the  forty 
pyramids,  as  if  hunting  after  a  lost  needle  in  the 
Great  Desert.  Alone,  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  he 
kept  congratulating  himself  on  the  prospect  of 
treading  a  time-renovated  virgin  soil,  instinct  with 
the  dust  of  forgotten  generations — of  viewing  the 
cradle  of  the  Gymnosophists — and  the  ruins  of  a 
city  beloved  by  Herodotus.  It  is  true  he  was 
accompanied  by  five  Arabs ;  but  a  philosopher 
traversing  the  desert,  surrounded  by  an  escort  of 
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Arabs,  naturally  fancies  himself  alone,  and  excited 
by  the  exaltation  of  his  Italian  temperament,  he 
advanced  towards  the  favored  spot,  inhaling  at 
every  pore  the  inebriating  influence  of  a  prodigious 
solitude.  At  length  the  long-wished-for  pyramid 
stood  before  him  !  When  lo  !  sheltered  under  its 
vast  shadow,  he  beheld  an  English  family,  with 
smart  grooms,  in  well- varnished  jockey  boots,  and 
smart  ladies  peeping  at  the  succession  of  pyramids 
through  their  opera-glasses,  shaded  by  well-fringed 
Bond-street  parasols.  The  gentlemen  by  whom 
they  were  attended  were  dandies  to  the  finger-tip, 
who  turned  over  the  cases  of  mummies  in  gloves  of 
primrose  kid,  with  mother-o’-pearl  buttons  ;  nay, 
two  matter-of-fact  wet-nurses,  each  with  an  infant 
on  her  knee,  sat  by,  in  stupid  indifference;  while 
the  horses  which  had  brought  them  to  the  spot, 
were  munching  up  the  few  blades  of  grass  be¬ 
queathed  to  posterity  by  the  venerated  sect  of 
Gymnosophists  !  It  was  a  Hyde-park  episode, 
framed  in  the  peninsula  of  Meroe;  and  poor 
Alberti  was  fained  to  retreat  into  the  desert,  in 
search  of  his  illusions. 

Some  day  or  other  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
clearly  be  compelled  to  travel  to  England,  in  order 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  Farewell. 

Your's  trulv, 

Sefton  Glossmore. 
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TO  F.  CUTLER,  ESQ.  SHEFFIELD. 

Paris ,  Sunday ,  June  23. 

Is  this  Sunday?  What  would  the  religious 
folks  at  Sheffield  say  to  what  goes  on  daily  here 
among  a  body  of  Christians,  who,  in  their  turn, 
denounce  even  the  Sheffield  saints  to  irredeema¬ 
ble  perdition  !  If  I  remember  right,  it  is  not  two 
years  ago,  that  they  rose  in  righteous  horror  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  North  Midland  Railway  Company,  the 
undertaking,  the  committee,  the  shareholders,  the 
engineer;  and,  especially,  the  unfortunate  con¬ 
tractors,  who  could  ill  spare  one  day  in  seven  in  a 
match  against  time,  as  their  contracts,  certainly, 
at  that  time  were,  because  some  workmen  were 
employed  a  few  Sunday  mornings  early,  in  remov¬ 
ing  earth  and  materials  on  the  line.  Ruin  was  to 
be  the  certain  reward  to  these  desecrators  of  the 
Lord's  day.  Not  a  village  girl  in  England  but  would 
be  shocked  if  asked  to  hem  a  seam,  and  would  call 
it  “wicked”  and  ask  “where  do  you  expect  to  goto 
when  you  die  ?  ”  should  a  necessity  arise  for  doing 
a  little  job  of  this  sort  to-day. 

Under  my  windows  in  the  Hotel  Valois,  Rue 
Richelieu,  in  the  centre  of  the  capital,  a  street  of 
great  traffic,  always  crowded  with  carts,  hackney 
coaches,  and  omnibuses,  now  are,  a  cart  laden  with 
VOL.  i.  c 
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blocks  of  stone  drawn  by  six  men,  another  cart 
drawn  by  three  horses,  filled  with  sacks  of  flour, 
and  the  building  of  a  house  is  going  on  opposite, 
with  masons,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  hodsmen, 
in  as  full  activity  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  will  be 
to-morrow. 

The  shops  are  all  open  and  as  much  trade  is  going 
on  as  on  any  other  day.  I  am  now  used  to  it,  but  was 
at  Havre,  particularly  struck  on  landing  on  Sunday 
morning  from  Southampton,  having  contemplated 
a  quiet  stroll  through  the  town,  to  find  the  streets 
as  busy,  and  the  market  as  thronged  to  a  late  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  as  was  Southampton  on  its  last 
market  day. 

There  is  no  cessation  from  labour,  apparently, 
and  the  hours  are  earlier  and  later  than  occupy  the 
same  crafts  in  England.  I  had  some  conversation 
upon  this  subject,  with  a  manufacturer  of  pianos, 
who  knows  London  well,  and  buys  his  wire  where 
most  wise  continental  piano-forte  makers  also  buy 
their’s,  from  Messrs.  Webster  and  Son,  Penns,  near 
Birmingham.  He  assures  me  that  the  workmen  are 
employed  a  full  fourth  more  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  eight  hours,  which  the  week  contains,  in 
France  than  in  England.  In  the  retail  shops  the 
truth  of  this  is  obvious,  and  the  increasing  custom 
of  closing  shops  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  our  great 
towns,  is  in  agreeable  contrast  to  those  in  Paris  ; 
in  most  of  which  females  are  seen  sitting  busily 
employed  at  the  books  or  at  their  needle  until  ten 
and  eleven. 
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Taking  all  tilings  into  consideration,  and  judging 
from  what  one  knows  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and 
the  hollowness  of  the  sanctity  assumed  by  what  are 
called  the  “  serious  ”  in  Great  Britain ;  perhaps, 
there  is  as  much  real  holiness  among  the  one  as  the 
other  people.  Yet,  we  assume  a  higher  standard, 
and,  adopting  certain  ceremonies  and  the  inviolability 
of  church  acquisitions,  venture  to  protest  against 
others  of  the  same  origin.  I  have  often  thought 
this  most  delicate  and  dangerous  ground  and  scarcely 
to  be  defended,  but  by  recourse  to  casuistry  and 
the  appeal  to  might  to  give  right.  I  can  thoroughly 
understand  unitarianism  and  political  dissenters, 
but  a  church  by  act  of  Parliament,  like  the  Church 
of  England,  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
strict  logic. 

I  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  because  I 
consider  it  the  most  sensible  establishment  that 
can  be  erected  by  the  country  for  composing  polemi¬ 
cal  squabbles  ;  but  its  continuance  as  a  national 
church,  while  it  lays  no  claim  like  the  Catholic 
church  to  infallibility,  is  a  question  beyond  my 
means  of  anticipating. 

“  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  to 
decay,'1  as  Burns  says,  and  what  may  be  considered 
as  a  structure  of  super-human  wisdom  in  this  century 
may  be  laughed  to  scorn  in  the  next. 

It  is  rather  too  late  to  begin  now,  or  I  should 
recommend  our  mitred  heads  of  the  church  to  set 
up,  boldly,  the  standard  of  St.  Peter  and  come  to 
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some  concordat  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  a® 
France  did.  Educated  men  are  as  little  misled 
by  superstition  and  fable  here  as  in  England,  only 
they  maintain  much,  which,  to  them,  are  only 
auxiliaries  to  devotion,  as  a  preferable  alternative 
to  being  in  a  spiritual  ferment,  and  affording  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  weak  headstrong  minds  of  all  dissenters 
to  be  continually  agitating  society  by  their  dogmas. 
Here  there  are  no  “  Methodist  Magazines no 
“Catholic  Magazines;1'’  no  Church  of  England  Ma¬ 
gazines;11  nor  any  of  those  pestiferous  smaller  fry  of 
weekly  and  monthly  publications  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  which  teem  from  London  and  other  towns ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  objectionable  contest  waged 
daily  by  the  “  Times11  and  ^  Standard,11  on  one 
side,  and  the  “  Chronicle11  and  “  Examiner,11  on 
the  other.  The  deep  interest  wdiich  various  classes  in 
England  take  in  devouring  these  crumbs  of  comfort, 
as  may  best  suit  their  constitutions,  is  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  F ranee.  The  fruits  of  the  Christian  religion 
are,  howrever,  not  entirely  unknown  here,  as  Protes¬ 
tants  would  make  us  believe.  The  reflection  now 
arises,  in  what  state  of  society  is  the  greatest  spiritual 
comfort  \  As  here,  with  a  uniformity  of  system,  and 
a  church  with  a  head  beyond  the  controul  of  kings, 
parliaments,  or  synods ;  or,  as  in  Great  Britain,  with 
no  system  at  all,  but  with  every  conflicting  element 
at  work,  and  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  in  religious 
affairs,  finding  employment  and  maintenance  to 
thousands  of  authors  and  booksellers,  who  make 
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“  confusion  worse  confounded,”  carrying  out  the 
u  law  of  perfect  liberty”  to  its  most  aggravated 
extent,  “  Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe .” 

Before  I  left  England  these  reflections  were 
frequently  floating  in  my  mind ;  and  they  were  not 
appeased  by  perusing  even  some  of  the  Oxford 
tracts,  and  every  speech  that  eloquent  man,  Dr. 
Philpotts,  has  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
these  last  five  years. 

The  different  aspect  of  a  Sunday  in  a  French 
town  and  in  an  English  one,  affords  reflections,  which 
must  be  promotive  of  Christian  charity.  The 
Turk  despises  the  Frank  for  his  non-observance  of 
the  Moslem  Sabbath,  and  the  Christian  pays  the 
Jew  in  the  same  coin  ;  nay,  he  does  more,  he  volun¬ 
tarily  sets  up  a  score  standards  of  observance,  round 
each  of  which  cluster  mad  devotees,  who  feel  and  dis¬ 
play  as  much  “malice  and  uncharitableness ”  as  dis¬ 
tinct  religions  have,  from  time  immemorial,  borne  each 
other.  Strange  taste,  to  torment  ourselves  so  ! 
Look  at  those  nice,  tidy,  clean-aproned  old  creatures, 
basking  in  the  sun  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  each 
with  a  basket  before  her  !  They  are  surely  wiser  ! 

These  inoffensive  and  pains-taking  venders  of  buns 
and  sugar  plums,  and  those  patient  long-enduring 
old  women,  sit  in  quiet  expectancy  of  earning  a  few 
pence  for  their  meals,  and  know  no  difference  in  any 
day  of  the  week,  for  good  or  evil,  and  they  “  thank 
the  Lord  daily  in  the  churches,”  where  he  is  worship¬ 
ped  by  grateful  hearts.  That  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  is  a  truth  pub- 
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lished  by  high  authority.  In  our  reformed  religion 
we  go  back  to  the  straight  ceremonial  of  the  Pha¬ 
risees,  in  some  things  ;  while  we  boast  our  contempt 
of  all  traditional  or  synodical  authority,  in  others. 
Our  Church,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  a  good  one 
for  the  nation,  and  I  would  not  alter  it ;  but  I  have 
now  and  then  the  fears  that  must  arise  in  all,  for 
what  alone  depends  on  human  means  ;  the  maintain- 
ance  of  its  ascendancy. 

These  well-conducted  women,  with  their  bas¬ 
kets,  sitting  daily  in  the  sun,  waiting  for  a  hungry 
customer  to  covet  their  small  comestibles,  and  the 
shops,  too,  that  still  are  open  for  those  who  like  to 
enter,  would  be  fiercely  dealt  with  in  our  moral  me¬ 
tropolis.  There,  however,  gin  shops  are  open  ;  the 
suburban  taverns  are  so  full  of  drinking  company,  that 
1  could  find  you  a  thousand  about  London,  each  con¬ 
taining  from  thirty  to  seventy  men  and  women, 
and  the  smoke  so  thick  from  the  pipes  of  the  men, 
that  you  cannot  see  a  yard  before  you.  These 
places  are  under  favour  !  The  revenue  of  England, 
dissenting  from  the  Catholic  church,  reformed 
England,  as  we  delight  to  call  her,  is  mainly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  encouragement  she  proffers  to  the 
weaknesses  of  our  nature.  I  was  not  long  ago  at 
the  Marlborougli-street  Police  Office,  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  tradesmen  in  Berwick-street,  Peter- 
street,  and  other  parts  of  St.  James’s  parish,  were 
summoned  before  Mr.  Dyer,  for  (t  trading  on  the 
Lord’s  Day.”  Among  them  were  a  number  of 
bakers  and  butchers,  and  all  the  defendants  were  in 
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the  provision  line.  They  all  alleged  that  they  only 
had  kept  open  a  few  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  to  get 
rid  of  their  customers,  and  that  ten  was  the  hour  at 
which  they  had  agreed  among  themselves  to  shut  their 
doors  against  all  the  world ;  that  the  solemn  funereal 
line  of  closed  shutters,  windows,  and  doors,  should 
not  be  enlivened  by  any  object,  such  as  a  red  car¬ 
rot  or  white  turnip,  which  might  “  scandalize  the 
parishioners  going  to  their  weekly  devotions,"  as  the 
churchwarden  emphatically  and  with  accents  of 
disgust  for  the  sacrilege,  declared  was  the  fact.  The 
poor  tradesmen  stated,  and  it  was  but  lamely  con¬ 
tradicted,  that  the  churchwardens  made  selections, 
picking  out  small  shopkeepers,  and  leaving  fish¬ 
mongers  and  others,  the  tradesmen  of  the  gentry,  to 
carry  on  their  trades  at  whatever  hour  they  pleased. 
Mr.  Dyer  said  he  had  but  one  duty,  to  inflict  the 
fine,  on  its  being  proved  that  any  one  had  supplied 
the  necessities  of  his  neighbour  on  a  Sunday  ;  and 
fined  they  all  were,  poor  people,  in  sums  that  would 
absorb  the  profit  of  a  hundred  Sundays'  vending  of 
their  little  necessaries.  Some  of  them,  perhaps, 
might  thank  his  worship  for  this  exposition  of  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  but  for  it  an  excuse  for  spending 
Sunday  at  the  “  Queen’s  Head,"  the  “  Britannia," 
or  the  “  Mitre,"  had  been  wanted  to  appease  Mrs. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  or  Mrs.  Brown,  or  such  names 
as  their  thrifty  better  halves  may  have  received  from 
them  on  the  day  they  endowed  them  with  all  their 

I  love  the  calm  of  our  day  of  cessation  from 
noisy  employment ;  it  is  good  for  body  and  soul. 
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But  we  rather  legislate  for  its  being  a  day  for  de¬ 
stroying  body  and  soul,  in  a  seven-fold  proportion 
to  the  destruction  effected  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  No  one,  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the 
average  of  all  classes  in  England,  but  must  admit 
the  same.  With  us  to  go  to  church  once  a- week 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  is  necessary  for  a  man  who 
would  establish  a  character  for  respectability,  and 
few  persons  who  do  so  fail  to  find  their  account 
in  it.  But  in  Catholic  countries,  religion  is  an 
affair  between  man  and  his  God ;  and  the  part  the 
most  pious  takes  in  it  will  do  nothing  to  extend  the 
fame  of  the  devotee ;  it  is  kept  to  himself.  If  he 
go  to  church  on  any  day  of  the  seven,  he  will  find 
the  same  consolations,  and  hear  the  same  prayers 
offered  for  him  and  for  the  whole  church,  and  no 
one  will  notice  his  greater  or  less  punctuality  of 
attendance  or  fervour  of  devotion.  The  gazing 
about,  which  in  our  churches  is  the  main  occupa¬ 
tion  of  considerably  more  than  half  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  Catholic  Church ; 
people  go  there  to  concern  themselves  with  their  own 
ghostly  affairs,  and  not  to  criticise  the  demeanour 
of  their  fellow-worshippers  ;  and  a  man,  who  never 
enters  a  church  in  a  Catholic  country  save  to 
walk  about  during  the  service  and  inspect  the 
paintings  and  sculptures,  is  just  as  little  remarked 
as  he  would  be  were  he  to  spend  the  same  time 
upon  his  knees  on  the  cold  stone  pavement,  and 
duly  disburse  his  daily  two  sous  for  “  seat  rent'” 
of  his  “chaise.’’  I  should  much  like  to  see  this 
abstraction  and  self-communing  imitated  in  our 
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own  churches,  for,  I  fear  that  what  portion  of  time 
and  attention  we  withdraw  from  the  ceremonials  of 
what  we  call  superstition,  we  devote  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  far  more  degrading  and  more  entirely 
censurable  feelings.  We  boast  our  freedom  from 
superstition ;  but,  we  forget  that  we  owe  that  free¬ 
dom,  not  to  the  purity  of  our  religious  views,  but 
to  the  grovelling  worldliness  which  makes  us  in¬ 
capable,  even  while  we  kneel  in  the  temple,  of 
wholly  withdrawing  our  thoughts  from  the  pursuits 
and  passions,  the  paltry  desires,  and  still  more 
paltry  vanities  and  rivalries,  of  this  lower  world. 
Our  freedom  from  superstition,  loudly  as  we  boast 
of  it,  is  by  no  means  so  purely  admirable  as  we 
imagine ;  it  will  not  bear  microscopic  examination ; 
it  is  “  of  the  earth,  earthy/’  Veneration,  how¬ 
ever  much  mistaken  or  carried  to  excess,  has  still 
a  purifying  and  a  preserving  influence ;  so  necessary, 
indeed,  is  that  influence,  and  so  nearly  impossible 
is  it  to  find  an  efficient  substitute  for  it,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  state  can  set  up 
a  national  faith,  based  merely  upon  either  legisla¬ 
tive  authority,  or  the  absolute  Sic  Jubeo  of  the 
ruler  of  the  day — as  our  own  church  is  based  upon 
the  despotic  will  of  Henry  VIII. — without  find¬ 
ing,  sooner  or  later,  that  mere  rationality  is  a 
dangerous  edsred  tool  to  entrust  to  the  unskilled 
multitude. 

I  attended  mass  this  afternoon  at  St.  Germain 
F  Auxerrois . 

This  church  was  shut  up  from  1831,  when 
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the  disturbance  took  place  in  which  the  venerable 
edifice  was  injured  and  despoiled,  after  having 
escaped  even  that  revolutionary  violence  against 
which  modern  writers  are  so  fond  of  declaiming, 
until  1838.  In  the  latter  year  the  government 
made  some  show  of  a  desire  to  expiate  the  sins 
of  its  supporters,  and  repairs,  which  are  still  going 
on,  were  commenced  in  the  old  church.  That  it 
was  injured  in  the  liberal  times,  heralded  in  by  the 
glorious  three  days,  after  having  been  spared  equally 
by  the  brutality  of  the  reign  of  terror,  and  by 
the  fussy  bigotry  of  the  restoration,  is  a  startling 
and  striking  commentary  upon  human  incon¬ 
sistency. 

During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles 
X.,  pious  Catholics  had  been  wholly  uninterrupted 
in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties,  and  as 
the  dearly-earned  conquest  of  1830  was  said  to  have 
added  to  the  liberty  of  conscience  that  had  been 
previously  enjoyed  by  the  French  people,  they 
very  naturally  felt  more  confidence  than  ever  in  the 
peace  and  safety  in  which  they  could  enjoy  their 
religious  opinions  and  solemnize  their  religious 
rites.  Short-sighted  dupes  l  They  based  their 
judgments  and  their  confidence  upon  the  asse¬ 
verations  and  the  solemn  pledges  of  those  who 
styled  themselves  the  “  Liberators  of  the  People,” 
and  “  Guardians  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.” 

If,  instead  of  attending  so  exclusively  to  the 
fine  speeches  of  those  amiable  persons,  they  had 
pondered  human  nature  and  pored  over  the  dark 
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pages  of  the  history  of  the  past,  they  would  have 
arrived  at  a  rather  more  correct  conclusion. 

A  funeral  service  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
Due  de  Berri,  a  cousin,  be  it  remembered,  of  their 
own  citizen  king,  was  the  ceremonial  in  which  the 
pious  congregation  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois  were 
about  to  join,  and  their  surprise  and  dismay  were 
great  indeed,  when  they  found  that  so  holy  a  pur¬ 
pose  gave  umbrage  to  “  the  people,’1  and  that  in 
such  ultra-liberal  times,  a  purpose,  thus  holy  and 
distinct,  in  their  imaginations,  from  all  worldly 
strife  and  passion,  was  looked  upon  by  the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  liberty-loving  heroes  of  the  three  glo¬ 
rious  days,  as  an  offence,  so  heinous,  as  to  deserve 
no  lighter  chastisement  than  the  destruction,  not 
only  of  their  antique  fabric,  but  also  of  the  venerable 
and  venerated  archbishop.  Disgraceful  was  this, 
but  too  notorious  disturbance  in  its  origin  ;  and  la¬ 
mentable  was  it  as  to  its  results,  far  short  as  hap¬ 
pily,  they  fell  of  the  desires  of  the  fierce  and  more 
villainous  of  the  rioters ;  but 

“There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,” 

and  this  disturbance,  abominable  in  every  other 
point  of  view,  at  least,  did  the  world  the  good  ser¬ 
vice  of  placing  the  character  and  position  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  stronger  relief,  and  in  truer  and  more 
vivid  colours  than  they  owed  to  any  previous  event. 

What  did  his  liberal  majesty  think  of  the  de¬ 
spotic  and  dastardly  violence  of  the  4  glorious’  and 
4  liberal’  rabble  ?  I  do  not  envy  him  his  feelings  ! 
The  deceased  Due  de  Berri,  a  pious  care  for  whose 
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soul  was  thus  at  once  denounced  and  punished  as  a 
crime  against  the  people,  w  as  of  the  royal  family  ; 
hut  this  disturbance  was  to  prove  that  royalty  no 
longer  existed,  save  in  the  person  of  the  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate  himself  He  might  enjoy  the  respect  due 
to  royalty ;  given  to  him  by  the  people  his  royalty 
testified  to  their  power,  and  all  was  well ;  but  to 
attempt  to  bestow  any  ceremonials  of  honor  upon 
the  Bourbons — though  they  were  the  citizen  king’s 
near  relatives — was  to  offer  an  insult  to  the  sove¬ 
reign  people,  and  to  incur  the  severest  punishment 
of  Leze  Majeste. 

For  two  whole  days,  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris, 
nay,  close  to  the  gates  of  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre, 
were  the  vilest  dregs  of  the  population  of  the  capital 
in  full  and  fell  activity,  in  ruining  the  noble  and 
antique  church,  and  in  levelling  to  the  ground,  the 
palace  of  the  venerable  and  virtuous  archbishop. 
Where  wras  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  (prefect  of  the 
Seine)  all  this  time  ?  Where  were  the  police  \ 
Where  vrere  the  gendarmerie,  whose  depot  was 
close  at  hand,  and  who,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand,  could  have  been  collected  on  the  spot,  to 
the  utter  confusion  and  dispersion  of  the  rioters, 
within  an  hour  ?  Where  were  the  authorities  either 
of  the  city  or  of  the  palace  2 — for  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuilleries  is  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  this  dis¬ 
graceful  scene  of  violence,  tyranny,  destructive¬ 
ness,  and  impunity.  The  question  admits  of  a 
very  brief  and  decisive  answer,  but,  unfortunately, 
not  of  one  that  is  very  creditable  to  the  citizen  king 
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or  to  the  cause  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  representa¬ 
tive  and  the  tool,  the  champion  and  the  child.  The 
impunity  of  the  senseless  and  savage  rioters  arose 
from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  authorities  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  palace,  were  in  the  precise  condition — 
(with  the  single  exception  of  their  own  utter  desti¬ 
tution  of  the  candor  which  characterized  our  trans¬ 
atlantic  friends)  of  the  “  border  sympathisers,’’  as 
they  honestly  avowed  themselves,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  when  the  rioters  and  murderers  from 
Canada  took  refuge  among  them.  Yes  !  in  each 
case,  those  who  had  the  power  to  repress  the  crime 
and  punish  the  criminals,  were  compelled,  tacitly, 
at  the  least,  to  own  the  soft  impeachment  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  sympathy  with  the  principles  thus  amiably 
and  gently  brought  into  plain  and  practical  operation. 
Yes  !  every  intelligent  man  in  France  must  have 
felt,  during  those  two  disastrous  days,  (in  1831)  that 
between  the  authorities  and  the  riotous  rabble  there 
was  no  farther  difference  than  there  is  between 
theory  and  practice  ;  between  sentence  of  death  and 
the  rope  that  crushes  out  the  life  breath  ;  between 
a  word  and  a  blow  ;  a  promise  and  its  performance  ! 
Oh  yes  !  all  intelligent  men  must  have  seen  in  the 
unchecked  vileness  and  violence  of  those  two  disas¬ 
trous  days,  a  pendant  to  the  glory  ;  a  commentary 
upon  the  esoteric  principles  of  that  grand  national 
Joss  or  Jumbo,  “  the  three  glorious  days;11  and  a 
delightfully  graphic  illustration  of  that  pleasant 
rhythmical  truth, 

“A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  dev’lish  kind.” 
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Par  Parenthese ,  I  must  here  observe  that  the 
very  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Birmingham  magistrates,  when  twenty  of  the 
people-selected  authorities  by  the  strangest  coinci¬ 
dence  in  the  world,  walked  out  of  the  way,  just  at 
the  time,  which,  of  course,  quite  accidentally  was 
selected  by  the  people  for  burning  down  and  plun¬ 
dering  four  or  five  of  the  largest  houses  in  that 
town  ! 

M.  Dupre,  described  to  me  as  a  truly  awful  spec¬ 
tacle  the  conflagration  of  the  palace  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  who,  himself,  poor  man,  had  barely  time  to 
escape  to  Charenton,  and  whose  rare,  precious,  and 
extensive  library  was  utterly  destroyed,  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  books  which  escaped  the  flames  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  vandal  hands,  and  thrown  with  brutal 
curses  or  an  ignorant  unconcern  that  was  scarcely  less 
lamentable  and  revolting,  into  that  tamest  and  most 
vulgar  of  all  great  waters,  the  Seine.  Tolerant 
people,  who  would  fain  butcher  an  aged  prelate 
for  performing  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  impera¬ 
tive  duties  of  his  sacred  office !  Sensible  people, 
who,  failing  in  that  wild  and  moral  endeavour,  de¬ 
stroyed  thousands  of  most  precious  volumes — some  of 
them  actually  not  to  be  replaced — by  way  of  show¬ 
ing  their  detestation  of  the  owner  ;  that  vexatiously 
impossible  owner,  who  would  attach  meaning  to 
words,  and  sanctity  to  vows,  and  who  could  not  be 

made  to  understand  the  new  and  true  principle _ of 

genuine  Parisian  manufacture; — the  principle  which 
makes  the  French  and  the  rulers  of  the  French  so 
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eminently  worthy  of  each  other,  as  far  as  politics  are 
concerned ;  a  principle  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
more  briefly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  graphically 
set  forth  than  by  saying,  backwards — as  witches 
were  wont  to  say  their  prayers,  that  truly  beautiful 
truth  of  the  Apostle,  “  Where  the  spirit  of  God  is, 
there  is  liberty.1’ 

Hetournons  a  nos  moutons.  The  Church  of  St. 
Germain  l’Auxerrois  was  completely  gutted  in  the 
riot  of  1831 ;  what  was  too  bulky,  too  heavy,  or  too 
valueless  to  be  carried  away  by  the  enlightened 
vindicators  of  limited  and  vox  populi  royalty  was 
patriotically  and  very  effectually  prevented  from 
scandal  izing  any  future  generation  of  patriots,  by  the 
simple  and  summary  process  of  what  a  Yankee 
sympathiser  would  call  pounding  it  into  a  ’tarnal  and 
Almighty  smash.  Though  the  undertaking  of  the 
repairs  of  the  church,  thus  completely  devastated,  by 
the  government,  has  somewhat  of  the  odour  of  expi¬ 
ation,  the  very  economical  scale  upon  which  those  re¬ 
pairs  are  being  made,  strongly  calls  to  my  mind  that 
admirable  scene,  in  which  a  splendid  genius  depicts 
a  miser  anxiously  entreating  that  spiritual  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  procured,  and  dying  in  the  very  act 
of  disputing  about  the  relative  cheapness  of  two 
distinct  orders  of  shaven-crowned  dispensers  of  par¬ 
don  and  safety.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  good  thing, 
that  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  even  after  the  vener¬ 
able  and  shamefully  devastated  edifice  had  been  left 
in  neglected  ruin  for  seven  long  years,  its  repair 
was  at  length  determined  upon  ;  but  as  the  govern- 
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ment  has  thus  far  progressed  towards  confessing  the 
usefulness  of  the  church,  I  should  have  been  all  the 
better  pleased  if  a  little  more  latitude  had  been 
allowed  to  the  architect  charged  with  the  repairs  in 
the  way  of  ornament.  The  bare  walls,  it  is  true,  are 
in  course  of  adornment,  but  every  thing  is  done  with 
a  sparing  hand,  and  evidently  under  the  direction  of 
parties,  among  whose  faults,  an  over  heated  zeal  for 
the  church  has  not  to  be  counted. 

That  this  particular  church  should,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  spread  of  deism  and  irreligion,  be 
reduced  to  the  naked  and  melancholy  appearance 
and  super-righteous  and  stiff-necked  plainness  of  the 
most  hypocritically  ugly,  and  unalluring,  meeting¬ 
house  that  even  our  own  blessed  land  of  a  hundred 
forms  of  religion  and  only  one  way  of  cooking  an 
egg  can  produce,  appears  like  a  direct  and  positive 
evidence  and  consequence  of  a  retributive  justice. 

It  was  from  a  belfry  in  this  church  that  the  signal 
was  given  for  the  commencement  of  that  terrible 
massacre,  that  made  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
1752,  a  theme  of  horror,  disgust,  wonder,  and  detes¬ 
tation  for  all  future  times  ;  and,  during  the  whole 
of  that  dreadful  night,  the  bells  of  this  church  con¬ 
tinued  to  toll  the  death  knell  of  the  unfortunate 
Protestants. 

It  was  from  a  house  next  to  the  deanery  that 
stood  in  the  cloister,  by  which  this  church  was 
formerly  surrounded,  that  a  shot  was  fired  at  the 
Admiral  de  Coligny  just  previous  to  the  awful 
massacre  in  question ;  and  at  a  somewhat  later 
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day,  the  beautiful  Gabriel  d'Estrees  died  here  in 
the  house  of  the  dean.  But  the  cloister  of  St. 
Germain  FAuxerrois  had,  in  truth,  been  made 
famous  in  the  history  of  France  as  early  as  the 
year  1356 ;  for  it  was  within  its  precincts  that 
Etienne  Marcel,  the  Wat  Tyler  of  Paris,  stirred 
up  his  formidable  insurrection. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  church  was  built  dur¬ 
ing  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  the 
remainder  bears  the  most  indubitable  marks  of 
different,  and  in  some  cases  distant,  dates.  A 
double  aisle  lines  both  nave  and  choir,  but  not  the 
transepts,  and  in  front  of  the  western  doorway  a 
porch  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  nave. 

The  church,  on  this  occasion  of  my  assisting  at 
its  mass,  was  but  thinly  attended,  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  as  remarkable  for  inattention,  as  catholic 
congregations  are,  in  general,  remarkable  for  the 
most  profound  attention.  Whence  did  this  arise  l 
The  service  was  most  ineffectually  performed,  and 
the  catholic  form  of  worship  allows  of  no  half¬ 
impressions  ;  either  the  souls  of  the  congregation 
must  be  thrilled  by  the  pomp  and  perfection  of  that 
service  which  embodies  such  sublime  and  awful 
mysteries  for  them,  or  that  service  loses  all  power 
over  their  imaginations,  and  all  hold  upon  their 
attention  and  reverence,  and  becomes  a  mere 
mockery  and  caricature  alike  of  the  Protestant  form 
of  worship,  and  of  itself  in  its  loftier  and  more 
scenically  alluring  perfection. 

Though  the  catholic  faith  is  eminently,  it  is  by 
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no  means  so  exclusively,  as  self-complacent  Pro¬ 
testants,  over  rich  in  the  true  odium  theologicum , 
would  have  us  believe,  dependant  upon  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  for  religion  has  to  do  with  belief,  not  proof ; 
with  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  safety  and  danger,  of 
the  things  of  the  world  that  is  to  be,  and  not  with 
the  ponderable  and  measurable,  the  palpable  and 
tangible  things  of  this  material  and  perishable 
world. 

Science  gives  us  the  grounds  or  premises  from 
which  religious  truths  are  to  be  inferred,  but  it  does 
not  set  about  inferring,  much  less  does  it  reach  the 
inference;  that  is  not  its  province.  It  brings 
phenomena  within  our  ken,  of  which,  but  for  its 
eagle  glance  and  lofty  flight,  we  should  live  and  die 
in  utter  ignorance  ;  having  done  so,  it  leaves  it  to 
ourselves  whether  we  will  take  them  as  evidences 
and  results  of  design,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
and,  further  still,  to  confess,  if  we  will,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  creator.  And  this  is  why  science  has  so  little 
of  a  religious  tendency  ;  it  states  facts,  but  draws 
no  inferences ;  it  furnishes  data,  but,  that  done,  it 
leaves  the  whole  process  of  reasoning  to  ourselves  ; 
deductions  have  no  power  of  persuasion. 

The  heart  is  commonly  to  be  reached,  not  through 
the  reason  but  through  the  imagination  ;  facts, 
events,  history,  evidence  the  clearest,  reasoning 
the  clearest  and  most  powerful,  are  powerless  as  to 
exciting  us  to  religious  fervour,  and  establishing  us 
firmly  in  religious  faith  until  imagination  has 
exerted  its  potent  and  most  precious  spell  alike 
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upon  the  mind  and  upon  the  soul.  Truth  itself, 
truth  the  most  irrefragable,  truth  to  which  we  have 
not  an  argument  to  oppose,  has  two  aspects ;  we 
merely  tolerate  or  wholly  neglect  it,  or  we  embrace 
it,  we  hail  it,  we  make  it  a  part  and  the  very  dearest 
part,  of  ourselves,  loving  it,  resting  our  hope  upon 
it,  sacrificing  all  life’s  pleasures,  yea,  even  life 
itself  for  it — according  as  we  are  destitute  of 
imagination  or  blessed  with  it.  Imagination  is 
the  eye  of  the  intellect ;  to  be  without  it  is  to  be 
intellectually  blind ;  to  grope  darkly  from  clod  to 
clod,  with  glorious  sights  surrounding  us,  and  with 
a  glorious  sun  pouring  ineffable  radiance — for  all 
but  us  !  In  truth,  though  many  are  deficient  in 
imagination — as  all  utterly  irreligious  persons,  for 
instance — no  one  is  utterly  without  it;  in  every 
concern,  at  all  times,  through  the  whole  earth,  it 
exercises  a  greater  or  less  power ;  persons  influence 
us,  voices  melt  us,  looks  subdue  us,  deeds  inflame 
us.  Many  a  man  will  live  and  die  upon  a  dogma, 
no  one  will  be  a  martyr  for  a  conclusion  ;  V anini 
endured  the  fierce  agony  of  the  flames  of  Toulouse 
for  his  heresy — “the  starry  Galileo”  prudently  re¬ 
canted  the  incontrovertible  truths  of  mathematical 
science !  Logic  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  for 
rhetoric. 

Men  are  told  to  gain  just  notions  of  a  creator 
from  his  works,  and  if  they  were  to  set  about  it, 
which  nobody  does,  they  would  be  jaded  and  worn 
out  by  the  labyrinth  they  would  have  to  trace. 
Logicians  are  more  intently  set  on  concluding 
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rightly  than  on  drawing  right  conclusions*  We 
ridicule  “  men  of  one  idea,”  but  such  a  great  many 
of  us  are  born  to  be,  and  we  should  be  far  happier 
did  we  all  perceive  that  truth,  and  allow  it  suffici¬ 
ently  to  influence  us.  We  are  led  to  imagine  that 
superstitious  people  are  gloomy  and  uncompanion¬ 
able  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer,  for  companions  in 
everyday  life,  those  who  do  not  rigidly  require  proof 
positive  of  everything,  and  who  know  how  to  rest 
comfortably  upon  their  undefined  and  indefinable 
impressions.  The  old  ladies  who  kneel  before  the 
altars  in  the  chapels  of  St.  Sulpice,  unmoved 
by  the  throng  going  and  .coming  in  the  aisles, 
would  not  remain  so  undisturbed  had  they  their 
convictions  from  physics,  but  be  as  uneasy  as  the 
old  ladies  of  our  rational  church,  in  their  well- 
cushioned  pews  would,  if  disturbed  in  so  humble  a 
posture.  I  am  always  annoyed  when  I  hear  Church 
of  England  men  railing  at  the  Catholic  Church  for 
fostering  faith  by  tradition  ;  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.,  is  not 
the  Church  of  England  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  intervening  years  have  been  spent  in  inventing 
excuses  for  placing  in  the  hands  of  her  children, 
who  wish,  in  imitation  of  her,  to  set  up  for  them¬ 
selves. 

My  parish  church  for  some  years  was  the  one 
from  which  Dr.  Sacheverel  warned  the  monarchy 
against  loosening  its  bond  of  union  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  predilections  of  the  people ;  and  when  I 
heard  my  worthy  but  weak  pastor  dealing  out  his 
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spiteful  censure  of  Roman  Catholics,  I  thought  to 
myself  “  Poor  silly  man  !  If  the  old  Doctor  had 
had  thee  for  a  curate  he  would  have  put  thee  into 
the  clerk’s  desk  to  keep  thee  out  of  mischief.'”  In 
my  opinion  Laud  was  a  true  son  of  the  church 
compared  to  some  of  those  whom  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  call  her  staunch  friends.  However,  we 
have  all  become  Whigs.  To  breathe  a  syllable  of 
Toryism  is  the  deepest  affront  to  Conservatism, 
which  is  more  sensitive  upon  this  than  upon  any 
other  point. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  religion  has  been  synony¬ 
mous  with  revelation  ;  in  no  age  has  it  been  based 
upon  physics  or  philosophy.  It  has  never  been  a 
deduction  from  positive  knowledge,  but  ever  an  asser¬ 
tion,  of  something  to  be  believed.  It  has  never  lived 
in  a  conclusion,  it  has  ever  been  a  message,  a  his¬ 
tory,  or  a  vision.  Moses  was  instructed,  not  to 
reason  from  the  creation,  but  to  work  miracles. 
Christianity  is  a  history,  supernatural,  and  almost 
scenic  ;  it  tells  us  what  its  author  is,  by  telling  us 
what  he  has  done.  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  other¬ 
wise  than  respectfully  of  conscientious  dissenters  ; 
but  I  have  heard  it  confessed  by  those  who  were  by 
no  means  inimical  to  them,  and  who  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  preaching,  that  they  had  often 
heard  what  they  called  narrow  minded  and  bigoted 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and  dissent¬ 
ing  ministers  of  a  far  more  intellectual  cast ;  but 
that  dissenting  teaching  came  to  nothing — that  it 
was  dissipated  in  thoughts  which  had  no  point,  and 
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inquiries  which  converged  to  no  common  centre ; 
that  it  ended  as  it  began,  and  sent  away  its  hearers 
as  it  received  them  ;  whereas,  the  instruction  of  the 
church,  with  all  its  deficiencies  and  errors,  had 
a  practical  and  definite  result.  Nay,  even  Lord 
Brougham  in  his  theological  work,  recognises  this 
fact.  He  has  not  left  his  philosophical  religion 
to  argument,  but  has  committed  it  to  the  keeping  of 
the  imagination.  Why  should  he  depict  a  great 
republic  of  letters,  and  an  intellectual  pantheon,  but 
that  he  feels  instances  and  patterns  to  be  the  living 
conclusions,  which  alone  can  control  the  affections 
and  form  the  character  l 

I  was  at  the  levee  of  the  minister  of  justice  and 
public  worship  one  evening  last  week,  in  the  Place 
V endome ;  there  was  a  very  singular  and  striking 
variety  of  feature  and  costume. 

The  old  archbishop,  Hyacinthe  Louis  de  Quelen, 
is  recently  dead,  and  was  a  fine  old  prelate  of  staunch 
orthodoxy.  He  refused  to  christen  the  child  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  little  Comte  de  Paris,  in 
revenge  for  the  insults  he  received  at  and  about  the 
time  of  the  revolution  of  1830.  We  have  now  a 
new  archbishop,  attached  to  the  reigning  family, 
who  has  promised  to  gulp  down  all  scruples  of 
legitimacy,  and  to  launch  the  young  heir  to  royalty 
upon  the  sea  of  Christian  warfare,  duly  provided 
with  the  blessing  of  the  church. 

The  clergy  are  beginning  to  venture  to  resume 
their  costume,  which  they  have  been  somewhat 
shy  of  exhibiting  since  1830,  and  at  this  levee, 
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amid  the  military  uniforms  and  the  black  coats  and 
silk  stockings  of  gentlemen,  like  myself,  in  plain 
clothes,  we  had  some  very  picturesque  groups  of 
sacerdotal  office  bearers  in  full  canonicals.  The 
priests  sported  their  red  heels  and  purple  stockings, 
and  though  monks,  are,  by  the  law,  prohibited  from 
appearing  in  France,  Lacordaire,  the  fashionable 
preacher,  was  there  in  his  Benedictine’s  garb,  robe, 
cord  girdle,  sombrero  hat,  and  all.  The  uncle  of 
the  present  Schali  of  Persia  was  there  in  his 
sheep-skin  cap ;  he  and  the  Ottoman  envoy  repre¬ 
senting  the  two  Mahommedan  sects.  Some  Greek 
papas ,  too,  and  Cochin-Chinese  Mandarins,  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  this  the  most  motley  group  I 
have  ever  seen  at  one  party. 

On  this  occasion  I  had  a  singular  proof  of  the 
extensive  correspondence  kept  up  by  Catholics 
resident  in  various  countries.  I  was  introduced 
to  a  bishop,  who,  finding  that  I  had  seen  the 
college  lately  being  erected  by  the  Catholics  at 
Ascot,  in  Warwickshire,  was  pleased  to  make  many 
enquiries  about  its  progress  and  success,  and  the 
health  of  its  principal,  Dr.  Weedall.  There  is  a 
clannishness  among  Catholics  which  will  ever  keep 
their  church  afloat  through  the  storms  which,  from 
age  to  age,  engulph  other  religious  parties.  The 
advancement  of  their  church  in  every  land,  is  an 
object  of  heartfelt  interest  to  all  Catholics ;  an 
end  to  which  all,  according  to  their  means,  con¬ 
tribute. 

A  friend  of  mine,  being  in  Seville,  was  asked 
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about  the  progress  of  this  college  some  months 
since  by  a  priest  who  had  never  been  out  of  Spain. 

Catholicism  is  greatly  increasing  in  the  respect  of 
the  people ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  people  that  it  is  so ; 
Protestanism  is  not  a  plant  indigenous  to  France, 
nor  can  it  ever  be  made  to  produce  luxuriant  fruit 
here.  Between  deism  and  a  religion  which  appeals 
to  the  imagination  there  is,  in  France,  no  medium. 
Seven  months  had  elapsed  between  my  last  pre¬ 
vious  attendance  at  the  soirees  of  the  minister  for 
public  worship  and  that  of  which  I  now  speak,  and 
I  am  quite  confident  that  even  in  that  compara¬ 
tively  short  space  of  time,  a  marked  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  resumption  of  a  distinctive 
clerical  costume  by  the  clergy  of  all  ranks.  I 
noticed  this  to  a  young  gentleman  who  was  present, 
who  acknowledged  that  I  was  right,  and  said  that  this 
recrudescence  of  the  priestly  party  occasioned  much 
ill-humour  and  apprehension  among  the  pure  revolu¬ 
tionists  of  1830. 

Not  many  days  ago,  M.  Jaubert,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  loudly  complained  of  the  amount  of 
landed  property  bequeathed  to  the  church,  which 
never  disposes  of  it  again ;  the  property  thus 
bequeathed  being  of  the  annual  value  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  “  With 
the  blessing  of  God,”  exclaimed  M.  Taschereau, 
“  we  will  take  every  acre  and  every  stone  from  the 
priests  should  a  war  come.”  The  frankness  of  this 
declaration,  which  was  so  much  akin  to  the  thoughts 
of  his  auditors,  caused  a  considerable  sensation  in 
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the  Chamber.  It  must  also  have  caused  some 
reflection,  though  of  no  very  pleasant  nature  to  the 
clergy  themselves.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  desire  of 
wresting  the  land  from  the  church  that  the  extreme 
ardour  of  the  war  party  is  mainly  to  be  attributed. 

The  opposition  of  the  bishops  to  the  law  organiz¬ 
ing  professorship  in  colleges  and  subjecting  all 
candidates  to  examination,  was  much  complained 
of.  The  prelates  were  anxious  to  preserve  their 
seminaries  from  University  controul,  but  neither 
minister  nor  chamber  would  permit  this.  The 
economists  among  the  deputies  considered  d?40,000. 
per  annum  rather  too  large  a  sum  for  the  salaries 
of  three  cardinals  and  about  a  score  of  archbishops 
and  bishops ;  but  the  sum  was  at  length,  but  though 
grudgingly,  voted. 

After  mass  at  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  I  walked 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  with  a  most  interesting 
and  gentlemanly  person,  with  whom  I  have  lately 
formed  an  acquaintance,  and  with  whose  political 
and  religious  opinions  I  agree.  This  church  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Paris ;  but  I  can 
never  look  upon  it  without  a  painful  sense  of  the 
unartistical  dissimilarity  in  the  height  of  the  two 
towers.  It  strikes  one  as  strongly  and  as  unplea¬ 
santly  as  some  prominent  deformity  in  a  human 
being.  It  is  but  little  to  the  credit  of  the  public 
spirit  of  the  Parisians,  that  this  church,  which, 
with  the  single  exception  that  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  a  superb  piece  of  architecture,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  squalid  and  miserable  houses ;  and 
Vol.  i. 
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though  a  place  or  square  was  laid  out  forty  years 
ago,  it  is  still  unfinished,  from  the  same  cause  that 
has  left  so  many  other  tracts  of  building  ground 
in  desolation — want  of  cash  among  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  In  the  same  space  of  time  a  score  of 
squares  have  been  completed  in  London ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pimlico  and  Hyde 
Park,  which  is  no  nearer  to  the  centre  of  London 
than  St.  Sulpice  is  to  the  centre  of  Paris. 

St.  Sulpice  was  sadly  despoiled  by  the  people, 
and  the  reformed  parliament  of  Louis  the  XVI.,  in 
the  year  1791,  when  every  thing  was  done  in  that 
unhappy  king’s  name,  and  against  his  will  too. 

M.  Dupre  assures  me  that  St.  Sulpice  did  not 
suffer  more  than  all  the  other  churches  of  Paris. 
His  father  resided  in  the  Eue  Tournon,  and  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Convention ;  and  M.  D.,  who  was 
then  a  boy,  remembers  to  have  seen  carts  passing 
their  house  completely  filled  with  church  orna¬ 
ments  ;  the  drivers,  by  way  of  ridiculing  the  priests, 
wearing  gilt  mitres  upon  their  heads;  a  man  walk¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  horses  with  a  large  crozier  in 
his  hand,  M.  D.  and  his  playmates  shouting  at  the 
sight.  A  priest  being  noticed  at  the  end  of  the 
cross  road,  at  the  corner  of  the  Eue  des  Boucheries, 
was  pelted  by  the  mob  until  he  sought  refuge 
in  a  house,  whence  he  was  speedily  ejected  by  a 
citoyenne,  whose  husband  was  a  demagogue  of  his 
section,  and  he  was  then  pelted  all  the  way  to  the 
old  church  of  St.  Gfermain  des  Pres.  Here  the  un¬ 
happy  man  obtained  shelter,  but  it  was  said  that  he 
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was  killed  that  very  afternoon  by  the  explosion  of 
the  saltpetre  manufactory,  which  the  government 
had  established  in  the  adjoining  abbey,  suppressed 
for  that  purpose.  The  refectory  and  library  were 
destroyed  by  the  same  explosion,  which  M.  D.  well 
remembers. 

“  I  remember,” says  M.  D.,  “that  certain  neigh¬ 
bours  of  ours,  who  were  members  of  their  section, 
used  to  meet  at  the  house  of  my  father,  who  kept 
a  wine  shop.  Pieces  of  paper  were  handed  round 
with  names  written  upon  them.  Each  member  as 
he  smoked  and  drank  added  to  the  list  with  his 
pencil.  Jokes  and  some  rather  loud  conversation 
accompanied  the  ‘  settling,1  as  the  bar  would  call  it, 
of  the  list ;  arising,  as  I  afterwards  understood, 
from  attempts  at  striking  out  names,  or  urging 
something  in  favour  of  a  denounced  person.  The 
principal  charge  against  those  who  were  denounced 
was  incivism ;  in  other  words,  they  were  suspected 
of  entertaining  opinions  different  to  the  frequenters 
of  this  public  house,  or  they  kept  a  carriage,  had 
too  large  a  house,  or,  deepest  crime  of  all !  had 
offended  these  penny-a-glass  wine-bibbing  patriots 
some  years  before  the  Revolution.  I  was  too  young 
to  understand  the  cause  of  the  excitement  that 
existed  in  the  years  1793-4-5;  but  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  years  of  my  life  have  seemed  tame  compared 
to  that  period.  The  chief  annoyance  to  our  family 
was  the  varying  value  of  the  assignats  which  were 
in  circulation,  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand 
millions  of  livres. 
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“  Iii  1794  was  the  last  sweep  of  the  churches,  which 
furnished  thirty- two  millions  of  livres  worth  of 
plate.  But  that  source  of  wealth  was  then  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  for,  I  remember  hearing  it  said,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  piece  of  communion  plate  to  be 
found  in  France.”  Every  one,  I  remarked  to  my 
intelligent  informant,  must  have  been  in  a  state  of 
starvation.  What  became  of  your  trade  \  How 
did  you  contrive  to  exist  at  that  most  disastrous 
period  ?  I  have  always  been  puzzled,  when  reading 
the  history  of  your  revolution,  to  understand  how 
you  ate,  drank,  or  slept. 

“So  far,”  replied  M.  Dupre,  “  was  republican¬ 
ism  from  destroying  luxury,  that  it  increased  it. 
Pleasure  became  the  general  pursuit,  and  what 
would  now  be  deemed  horrible,  was  then  deemed 
highly  pleasurable.  Every  morning  the  people 
were  regaled  with,  on  the  average,  fifty  executions, 
and  in  the  evening  they  crowded  the  theatres,  to 
which  they  were  enticed  by  spectacles  as  varying  as 
they  were  brilliant.  We  had  at  that  time  eight- 
and-forty  public  festivals  kept  in  honor  of  Marat 
and  Le  Pelletier,  and  the  orgies  which  took  place 
when  the  Christian  religion  was  abolished  surpassed 
in  atrocity  and  corruption  all  that  had  ever  before 
been  witnessed.  So  far  was  our  revolutionary  spirit 
from  disinclining  us  to  amusement,  that  from  1792 
to  1794  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  new  pieces  were 
performed  at  the  twenty  theatres  of  Paris.  Amidst 
the  din  of  arms  and  revolutionary  movements, 
works  of  public  utility,  the  most  extensive  and 
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expensive,  were  executed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety;  and  while  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  were  severely  taxed  by  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  eighty  millions 
of  livres  were  voted  for  cutting  canals,  forty  mil¬ 
lions  for  the  repair  of  highways,  an  immense  theatre 
was  planned  for  the  representation  of  Greek  and 
Roman  dramas,  and  at  that  period  of  murder  and 
confusion  orders  were  given  for  the  completion  of 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  which  had  been  neglected 
and  left  unfinished  by  the  last  three  kings  of 
France.  I  ruminate  for  hours  when  the  Revolution 
is  recalled  to  my  memory,  for  my  mind  is  stored 
with  the  anecdotes  told  by  my  father  and  his  friends 
of  the  various  characters  who  had  figured  in  the 
Convention.11 

“  My  father  knew  Couthon,  the  execrable  Cou- 
thon,  and  I  remember  him  when  he  was  unable  to 
walk,  from  his  debaucheries,  and  was  carried  about 
in  an  arm  chair ;  he  was  said  to  have  amassed  a 
fortune  of  1,500,000  livres,  equal  to  P140,000 
sterling.  It  was  reported  that  St.  Just,  another 
flaming  patriot,  said,  4  The  Marquis  de  Fonterelle, 
(the  title  which  he  himself  bore  previous  to  the 
Revolution,)  is  ruined  by  the  recent  decrees,  but  a 
mission  to  the  army  and  a  seat  for  six  months  in 
the  Committee,  will  bring  me  much  more  than  he 
lost.1  Collot  d'Herbois  seized  at  Lyons  2,800,000 
livres  in  cash,  or  i?107,000  sterling,  of  which  he 
gave  no  account  to  the  Convention.  Andre 
Dumont  amassed  immense  sums  at  Abbeville, 
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Amiens,  and  throughout  Picardy;  and  though  he 
was  extremely  poor  when  he  commenced  his  expe¬ 
dition  ;  a  tour  of  patriotic  agitation  as  it  would  now 
be  termed,  the  Hotel  de  Plouys,  the  noblest  man¬ 
sion  in  Abbeville,  was  purchased  for  him  by  one 
Picot,” 

My  acquaintance  added,  “  that  a  cousin  of  his 
father,  named  Le  Vapeur,  extorted  600,000  livres 
from  the  aristocratic  ladies  of  Lisle,  which  sum  he 
secured  for  his  own  use  in  safe  hands  at  Berne,  and 
it  is  partly  enjoyed  by  his  family  to  this  very  hour; 
that  Le  Bon  converted  to  his  own  use  upwards  of 
500,000  livres,  part  of  the  property  on  which  he 
placed  the  seal  of  the  Republic  as  being  forfeited 
by  emigrants,  and  extorted  various  sums  from  the 
relations  of  persons  whom  he  sent  to  be  tried  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal ;  and  that  Siblot  and  Le 
Gendre  raised  large  sums  by  similar  means  in  the 
departments  of  the  Eure  and  Lower  Seine.  The 
most  expensive  entertainments  were  given  at  this 
period  ;  no  sooner  was  the  head  of  a  wealthy  man 
taken  off  than  a  purchaser  appeared  for  his  splen¬ 
did  hotel  and  furniture,  who  lived  in  the  utmost 
refinement  and  luxury,  until  the  time  arrived 
for  him  to  follow  his  predecessor  to  the  scaffold.” 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  particularly  upon  these 
facts  from  having  lately  read,  in  an  article  in  the 
“  Quarterly  Review,”  that  none  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  or  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  made  money,  but  that  they  all  died  poor.  It 
is  true  that  Robespierre  and  Tallien  did  so,  and 
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those  who  survived  the  reaction  that  followed  the 
death  of  the  former ;  but  it  was  no  merit  of  theirs ; 
subsequent  changes  crushed  them  and  their  pre¬ 
tensions. 

I  am  fond  of  anecdotes  respecting  the  actors  in 
that  terrible  time,  and  when  I  meet  with  elderly 
persons  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  its  extraordinary 
scenes,  I  draw  them  out,  and  listen  to  every  circum¬ 
stance,  no  matter  how  trivial.  Food  for  reflection 
is,  indeed,  found  therein.  With  us  such  scenes 
must  ever  be  impossible,  our  habits,  our  institu¬ 
tions,  and  our  own  thorough  conviction  of  our 
rights,  a  conviction  which  no  revolution  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  teach  us,  give  a  railway  evenness  to  our 
political  movements ;  our  progress  is  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  degree — and  our  physical  properties,  are  our 
safeguards. 

In  England  our  constitution  is  such  a  mixture, 
and  has  acquired  such  a  new  phase  since  the  revo¬ 
lution  that  took  place  in  the  representation  in  1832, 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  clearly  to  a 
foreigner  what  our  politics  really  are.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  where  Radicalism  begins  and  where 
it  joins  Whigism,  and  where  that  equipoise  of 
vague  extremes  joins  Toryism.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  Conservatives  give  utterance  to  doctrines  as 
antirTory  as  Radicals  ever  uttered,  and  vice  versa. 
Our  politics  just  now  are,  in  fact,  a  very  per¬ 
plexed  and  perplexing  jumble ;  each  party  that 
starts  up  is  but  the  mere  compromise  of  a  com- 
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promise ;  to  whatever  boldness  and  originality  it 
may  at  the  outset  lay  claim. 

Political  orators  are  everywhere  alike,  mere  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  hour,  who  buzz  in  the  sunshine  for  the 
sunshine's  sake — 

“ - the  praise 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  their  loud  huzzas” 

which  have  been  the  mental  food  of  all  political 
orators  for  hundreds  of  years  past,  and  will  be  for 
thousands  of  years  yet  to  come. 

At  Reform  dinners  and  Conservative  dinners  in 
England,  and  at  gatherings  for  the  purpose  of  po¬ 
litical  speech-making  in  France,  Germany,  and 
America,  the  same  egotistical  boastings  of  true 
principles  characterise  the  actors.  They  all  believe 
that  they  are  guided  by  exalted  and  enlightened 
patriotism,  while,  in  fact,  they  only  yield  to  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

I  must  not  close  this  letter  without  telling  you 
of  a  pleasant  visit  to  a  new  lady-friend.  I  called 
by  invitation  avec  empressment ,  upon  Madame  la 
Marquise  Lallemand,  yesterday.  She  is  an  agree¬ 
able  chatty  little  person,  one  of  a  school  that  has 
arisen  in  France  since  the  revolution  of  the  three 
days.  Like  the  rest  of  her  school  she  wishes  to  be 
considered  a  patroness  of  savans,  and  consequently 
her  proteges  are  bored  with  inquiries  about  all 
manner  of  things  upon,  above,  and  below  the  earth; 
her  inquiries  being  so  numerous  that  having  the 
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Penny  Magazine”  by  heart  would  not  enable 
one  to  answer  them  all. 

Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance 
in  Yorkshire  would  be  both  astonished  and  shocked 
to  hear  that  ladies  here,  receive  visits  in  their  bed¬ 
rooms.  My  tete-a-tetes  with  the  Marquise  are  in¬ 
variably  in  hers. 

I  can  fancy  our  countrymen  exclaiming,  “  mo¬ 
rality,  conjugal  fidelity,”  every  virtue  must  have 
fled  from  a  community  which  could  commit  such 
an  outrage  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  sex  !  The 
English  think,  of  course,  that  foreign  bed-rooms  are 
like  their  own.  Some  amongst  my  countrymen, 
who  are  admitted  to  such  sanctuaries,  must  be 
strangely  puzzled  to  find  them  not  only  unlike  their 
own  closely-curtained  chambers,  but  scarcely  having 
the  appearance  of  a  bed-room  at  all.  To  all  such 
apartments  in  France  is  annexed  a  cabinet,  which 
conceals  all  objects  for  ablutions,  &c.,  which  need  be 
put  out  of  sight.  The  bed  is  either  concealed  in 
an  alcove,  hidden  by  silk  or  muslin  curtains,  ele¬ 
gantly  festooned,  or  covered  by  a  handsome  coun¬ 
terpane,  with  a  traversing  or  bolster  at  each  end, 
which,  as  it  is  placed  lengthways  against  the  wall, 
the  two  ends  resembling  each  other  in  the  wood¬ 
work,  also  gives  it  during  the  day-time  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  couch. 

On  this  occasion  Madame  la  Marquise  wished 
to  be  informed  how  we  managed  in  England  to 
keep  at  all  in  society  when  every  visit  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  such  an  awful  embargo  as  a  meal ;  an 
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affaire  du  jour,  hampering  to  the  come-and-go  visits 
of  persons  who  love  conversation  as  well  as  their 
stomachs.  “  How  it  must  curtail  your  pleasures,*’ 
said  she,  “  a  dinner  invitation  means  a  dedication 
of  the  fourth  part  of  twenty- four  hours ;  there  you  sit, 
engulphing  wine,  and  the  ladies  sit  waiting  for  yon ; 
for  I  have  suffered  from  your  barbarism  when  on  a 
visit  in  England;  and  your  morning  calls  are  a  sad 
task  for  ladies  to  undertake ;  they  are  due  only  from 
you  to  us.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  the  en¬ 
trance  into  society  in  a  provincial  town  in  France  ; 
you  have  only  to  send  billets  of  invitation,  taking  care 
first  to  make  a  general  visit  to  all  whom  you  invite, 
which  visit  is  returned  by  those  who  mean  to  accept 
that  or  any  future  invitation.  You  take  an  even¬ 
ing  for  a  weekly  reception ,  then  you  need  provide 
no  refreshments,  for  no  one  does ;  and  once  or  twice 
in  the  winter  season  give  a  ball  and  supper.  This 
mode  of  visiting  has  its  advantages  ;  the  visited  is 
thus  the  obliged  party,  in  so  much  that  those  who 
do  not  themselves  receive,  make  no  scruple  of  re¬ 
peating  their  visits.  Those  who  do  thus  receive, 
expect,  of  course,  to  be  visited  in  their  turn.  It  is, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this  mode  of  receiving, 
that  the  custom  is  established,  that  the  newly 
arrived  in  a  town  or  neighbourhood  shall  make  the 
first  call.  However  agreeable  it  might  be  to  a 
stranger  to  be  invited  to  cards  and  conversation 
only,  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  cannot  know  that 
it  would  be  agreeable  till  they  are  by  implication, 
told  so.” 
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A  Spanish  gentleman  dropped  in,  one  versed  in 
English  literature,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  French, 
and  between  him  and  the  Marquise  a  discussion  on 
the  language  and  literature  of  Spain  was  kept  up 
much  to  my  gratification.  He  appeared  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  modern  languages,  which  are 
the  richest  in  literature,  and  had  much  to  say  upon 
those  subtle  peculiarities  which  regulate  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  their  metrical  harmony.  He  maintained 
that  there  was  no  language  more  sonorous  and 
musical  than  his  own.  The  Marquise  was  inclined 
to  doubt  another  of  his  conclusions,  that  it  is  the 
most  abundant  in  poetry.  She  thought  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  only  one  great  poem,  the  “  Araucania,11  which, 
though  embued  in  many  parts  with  high  genius,  is 
also  full  of  imperfections,  and  can  never  bear  the 
least  comparison  with  the  “  Divina  Comedia,11  or 
“  Paradise  Lost.11 

The  Spaniards  possess,  indeed,  a  most  rich  and 
varied  drama,  though  here  again  they  can  show 
nothing  comparable  to  the  “  Hamlet,11  or  “  Cornus,11 
or  “  Faust,11  or  “  Athalie,11  or  the  “  Tartufe.11 
They  have  a  considerable  number  of  fine  lyric  poets, 
a  class  rather  confined  both  in  number  and  merit, 
in  all  other  countries  except  Italy.  England,  in 
spite  of  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  and  Campbell, 
is  rather  deficient  in  the  greater  ode.  France  is  in 
a  similar  predicament,  though  some  of  J.  B.  Rous¬ 
seau's  and  Delavigne's  are  elegant  and  impassioned, 
and  De  la  Martine  has  published  two  delightful 
volumes  of  grave,  and  lofty,  and  tender  meditations. 
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Spain  lias  a  long  list  of  lyric  writers  from  the  day- 
spring  of  her  poetry,  down  to  the  time  of  Melendez 
and  Quintana.  But,  on  the  whole,  our  fair  friend, 
so  partial  to  Spanish  literature,  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
fess,  though  the  comedies  of  Calderon  are  very 
brilliant  and  fascinating,  the  poetry  of  Spain  was  of 
a  much  lower  grade  of  excellence  than  that  of  Italy 
and  England,  and  I  need  not  say  that  she  included 
France.  The  Spanish  language  is  copious,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  melodious  ;  but  this  gentleman  carried 
his  praises  rather  too  far,  when  he  preferred  it  to 
all  the  others  of  Europe.  In  spite  of  its  precision, 
its  brilliancy,  its  naivete,  and  its  general  fitness  for 
conversation  and  business,  I  am  inclined  to  give  up 
French,  which  is  monotonous  and  poor  in  sound, 
and  miserably  restricted  in  its  poetical  vocabulary. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  roughness  and  awkwardness 
in  the  guttural  German.  English  is  certainly  objec¬ 
tionable  from  its  jarring  consonants  ;  and  the  disuse 
of  the  plurals  in  en ,  and  of  the  third  person  singular 
in  th ,  has  overwhelmed  the  language  with  a  deluge  of 
hissing  ss.  There  are,  perhaps,  too  many  vowels  in  the 
Italian,  and  the  c  recurs  too  frequently  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  e  and  i.  Yet  the  vague  declamatory 
diftuseness  of  the  Spanish  language,  leaves  it  no 
advantage  over  a  language  like  the  first  of  these ; 
which,  from  its  unlimited  power  of  combination,  gives 
room  for  any  required  degree  of  precision ;  or  over 
English,  which,  probably  from  the  natural  habits  of 
business,  has  been  disciplined  into  the  most  concise 
strength,  and  from  the  general  intelligence  of 
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society,  and  the  happy  want  of  an  academy,  has 
obtained  the  greatest  copiousness  of  expression  in 
all  departments  of  thought,  from  the  slang  of  the 
cannaile,  to  the  “  words  that  bum”  from  the 
mouths  of  Burke  and  Brougham.  Neither  can  it 
be  said  that  the  Spanish  is  superior  to  the  Italian, 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  lax  and  licentious 
habits  of  composition  indulged  in  by  its  titled 
sonnateers  and  idle  improvisatori,  lias  been  shown 
by  Dante  and  Machiavelli,  to  be  susceptible  of  the 
most  stern  and  lofty  energy.  I  heard  some  pretty 
compliments  paid  to  our  townsman,  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  whose  “World  before  the  Flood”  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  literary  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  present,  and  to  me,  a  Sheffield  man, 
they  were  received,  as  you  may  suppose,  with  grate¬ 
ful  pleasure.  Now  that  you  can  travel,  per  steam 
engine,  every  inch  of  the  distance  from  Sheffield  to 
Paris,  come  up  and  spend  a  fortnight  with  French 
souls  congenial  to  your  own.  Mr.  Buckingham,  your 
late  member,  is  touring  it  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  his  journal,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  is  to  be 
franked  through  America  for  the  whole  of  the  time 
he  jollily  spends  there,  as  freely  as  he  once  could 
frank  your  letters  from  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  other.  You  may  publish  my  letters  to  you  for 
a  similar  result,  could  they  by  any  possibility  be 
considered  worth  the  speculation  by  any  publisher 
of  your  acquaintance. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Edmund  Burke  Granvill. 
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TO  HENRY  TREYOR,  ESQ.,  ALBANY,  LONDON. 

Paris ,  Sept.  15,  1840. 

I  am  now  residing  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  where  1 
shall  remain  for  some  time  ;  it  is  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction  the  pleasantest  street  in  all  Paris.  The 
English  lodge  in  this  quarter  exclusively  ;  it  is  a 
noisy  one,  and  suits  our  taste,  as  our  ears  are 
attuned  to  London  rattle.  Such  quiet  quarters  as  the 
Rue  de  Lille,  Rue  de  l’Universite,  Rue  Genelle  St. 
Honore,  Rue  St.  Germain,  Rue  de  Varennes,  or 
even  the  Rue  de  Anjou  St.  Honore,  contain  but  few 
of  the  twenty  thousand  said  to  reside  here.  Close 
contact  with  our  neighbours,  and  windows  looking 
into  the  street,  make  the  desire  to  know  all  their 
sayings  and  doings  as  strong  in  the  resident  of  a 
fashionable  street,  as  in  the  clerks’  or  retired  trades¬ 
mens’  wives  who  dwell  in  such  localities  as  Stamford- 
street,  and  the  Edgeware  and  New  Roads.  Every 
one  in  England  has  more  or  less  of  this  desire, 
which,  in  fact,  almost  of  necessity,  results  from  the 
arrangement  of  our  dwellings ;  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  houses  affording  views  of  their  in¬ 
terior,  nay,  even  of  their  occupants’  mode  of  life, 
to  all  who  pass  by  them.  How  ridiculous  it  is  of 
us  to  speak  as  we  do  of  the  French  “  living  out  of 
doors,”  and  of  their  want  of  acquaintance  with 
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u  the  quiet  of  home,'”  and  “  the  quiet  fireside,1’  we 
are  so  partial  to  talking  about.  Alas  !  of  this  quiet, 
no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  know  less  than 
we  do.  We  parade  our  parties,  and  even  our  family 
arrangements,  our  movements  from  place  to  place, 
what  we  intend  to  have  done  to  our  houses,  and  who 
we  shall  employ  to  do  it,  by  formal  announcements 
in  the  newspapers,  an  aristocratical  vulgarity  to 
which  no  French  lady  or  gentleman  ever  descends. 
I  have  been  making  calls  during  this  first  week  in 
September,  upon  families  residing  in  the  Quartier 
St.  Germain,  and  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Honore,  and 
the  isolation  and  tranquillity  that  reign  within  the 
massy  porte-cochers  of  every  resident,  caused  many 
thoughts  upon  the  comparative  domesticity  of  the 
two  people  to  occur  to  my  mind. 

I  had  not  the  fortune,  like  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter 
Trollope,  to  wait  upon  “  Duchesses  residing  au 
cinquieme ,  approached  by  staircases,  strangers  to  the 
light  of  heaven,  and  common  to  half-a-dozen  families 
of  uncleanly  habits.” 

Where  such  duchesses  and  “  wives  of  cabinet 
ministers”  are  to  be  found,  the  inventive  talent  of 
that  describer  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians,  has  failed 
to  inform  us.  I  wish  to  give  you  an  idea  in  general 
of  what  I  have  seen,  and  would,  if  it  w~ere  not 
against  the  conventionalities  of  society,  and  all  its 
received  laws,  add  the  authorities  of  names.  Mr, 
“  Pencillings-by-the-way  ”  Willis,  Prince  Puckler 
Muskaw,  and  Mrs.  T.,  would  find,  on  revisiting  the 
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families  into  which  they  were  introduced,  that  how¬ 
ever  well  their  books  may  have  sold  from  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  private  histories,  the  argumentum  ad 
crumenam ,  from  their  publisher,  would  be  no  in¬ 
ducement  for  a  renewal  of  the  hospitalities  they 
have  abused. 

I  much  wish  some  of  our  great  building  specula¬ 
tors,  who  rear  those  transparent  mansions,  fronted 
with  Roman  cement,  and  plate  glass,  in  Pimlico  and 
Hyde  Park  gardens,  would  make  the  trial  of  the 
French  style  of  private  mansions. 

1  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
wealthy  families  in  London,  who  really  seek,  as 
well  as  talk  about  seclusion  from  vulgar  contact, 
who  would  be  found  to  inhabit  them.  It  would  test 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  are  for  ever  talking 
about  their  “  sets,”  and  such  hollow-hearted  hypo¬ 
critical  exclusiveness. 

Park-lane,  Arlington-street,  and  St.  JamesV 
place,  are  almost  the  only  parts  of  London,  where 
the  stare  of  the  multitude  does  not  rest  upon  every 
action  in  life. 

The  streets  in  which  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
Paris  lie  are  the  darkest  and  dirtiest  within  the 
barriers.  They  are  no  better  than  Thames-street, 
and  that  horrid  family  of  streets,  whose  patrony¬ 
mics  are  Milk-street,  Basinghall-street,  &c.  &c. ;  but 
what  of  that  ?  Once  within  the  great  folding  doors 
and  porter's  lodge,  a  bright  world  bursts  upon  you, 
a  spacious  airy  court  and  gardens,  within  lofty 
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walls,  over  which  no  neighbour's  eye  can  look,  nor 
need  you  know  of  your  contiguity  to  any  street 
from  one  year's  end  to  another. 

The  buildings  fronting  these  streets  are  either 
shops  or  warehouses,  raised  on  either  side  of  the 
gateway,  having  entrances  from  the  street,  and  no 
communication  with  the  residences  within  the  court. 
In  several  streets,  such  as  the  Rue  de  l'Universite, 
the  Ville  Eveque,  and  similar  ones,  high  blank 
walls,  only  pierced  on  the  ground-floor  with  win¬ 
dows  for  the  porter's  lodge,  line  each  side  of  the 
street.  There  are  no  areas  for  butlers’  amours  and 
ladies'  maids  gossipping  groups,  no  fat  hall  porters 
bask  in  the  sun  after  a  doze  in  the  leathern  hall 
chair  by  the  fire,  like  drones  at  the  entrance  of  a 
hive,  nor  are  more  servants  kept  than  are  requisite 
for  a  servant's  duties.  Did  a  family  keep  such 
supernumeraries  for  display,  the  attempt  would  be 
fruitless,  for  no  neighbour  would  notice  them,  and 
to  maintain  a  character  for  sense,  and  to  avoid  con¬ 
tempt  they  must  cease  to  be  ostentatious. 

Y ou  know  I  am  curious  in  apartments  to  let,  and 
you  have  accompanied  me,  I  suspect  sometimes 
against  your  will,  in  my  investigations  at  the  West 
End  of  London,  into  the  household  arrangements  of 
tenements  with  bills  of  distress,  as  you  called  them, 
in  the  window.  I  have  viewed  about  a  thousand  in 
my  time  there,  and  I  look  in  here  wherever  I  see 
notices  of  “  joli  apartement  a  louer."  The  bed¬ 
rooms  in  the  entresol  stories  of  the  Rue  Castiglione 
are  not  larger  than  many  English  beds  alone.  I 
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have  one  at  home  much  larger  than  at  least  a  dozen 
of  chambres  a  couehers  of  the  quatrieme  etages  of 
the  Place  Vendome  and  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  in  the 
new  streets  covering  the  ground  of  the  Ferme  des 
Mathurins;  the  chambers  or  alcoves,  are  really  not 
larger  than  such  closets  as  we  should  fill  with 
trunks,  imperials,  and  travelling  cases.  A  couple 
of  clean  towels  a-week  is  a  liberal  allowance  at  a 
furnished  lodging,  water  jugs,  foot  baths,  and 
glasses,  are  but  partially  supplied  everywhere,  and 
wonder  is  expressed  for  what  such  libations  or  puri¬ 
fications  can  be  needed.  At  Meurice's,  the  Hotel  de 
Rhine,  Place  Vendome,  and  some  hotels  frequented 
by  English,  these  necessaries  being  insisted  upon, 
are  properly  supplied.  At  the  former  house  nothing 
that  has  been  said  in  its  praise  is  undeserved.  M. 
Cailez,  the  proprietor,  and  his  wife,  (Meurice's 
widow)  know  exactly  how  English  habits  har¬ 
monize  with  English  tastes  for  French  luxuries, 
and  the  two  are  so  happily  satisfied  in  their  esta¬ 
blishment,  that  nowhere  do  I  think  a  man  may 
economize  his  time  and  his  money  with  greater 
advantage  than  at  this  hotel.  The  Table  d'hote 
society  is  by  far  the  best  in  Paris,  and  the 
dinner  not  surpassed  by  that  at  the  hotel  des 
Princes,  Rue  Richelieu.  A  dinner  of  fourteen  re¬ 
moves  for  three-and-ninepence,  with  a  bottle  of 
wine  at  every  price,  from  three  francs  to  thirteen, 
cannot  be  considered  dear.  On  several  occasions  it 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  arrange  the  terms  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  public  dinners  and  club  dinners  in  which 
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I  have  been  interested,  and  I  never  could  meet  with 
any  hotel  or  tavern-keeper,  either  in  London  or  any 
town  in  England,  who  would  engage  to  give  soup, 
fish,  poultry,  game,  side-dishes  of  stews,  sweet¬ 
breads,  &c.,  vegetables,  and  desert,  under  half-a- 
guinea;  and  I  have  paid,  with  wine,  two,  three,  and 
four  guineas  a-head,  for  some  repasts,  which  are  in¬ 
finitely  surpassed  by  those  upon  a  similar  scale  at 
Very’s,  and  Hotel  des  Princes,  and  Meurice’s, 
where  the  charge  has  been  to  my  entertainers  not 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  francs  each.  French 
cookery,  however,  opens  a  wide  field  for  enquiry 
and  study.  I  will  send  you  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  my  experience,  and  shall  not  forget  the 
merry  evenings  we  have  spent  at  the  Piazza. 

Yours  ever,  &c. 


Sefton  Glossmore, 
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TO  EVELYN  MORLAND,  ESQ.,  HAMPSTEAD-HEATH. 

Paris,  Sept.  20,  1840. 

The  funeral  of  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Tarento 
took  place  to-day  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  as 
the  ceremony  was  expected  to  be  extremely  grand, 
I  determined  to  see  it.  I  went  early,  and  obtained 
admission  to  the  seats  in  the  chapel,  the  ladies 
having  seats  in  the  galleries  which  surround  it. 
The  chapel  was  hung  throughout  with  black  cloth, 
richly  embroidered  with  silver  stars;  and  there 
were  in  various  parts  of  the  edifice  eighteen 
escutcheons,  three  feet  square,  bearing  the  embla¬ 
zonment  of  the  Marshal’s  arms.  His  motto — 
probably  the  only  one  in  France  that  is  so,  is  in 
English,  “  My  hope  is  in  Thee ;”  the  departed 
Marshal  having  been  of  Scotch  family.  On  every 
pilaster  was  a  shield  inscribed  with  the  designation 
of  the  various  armies  with  which  the  Marshal  had 
served.  “  Armee  de  Prusse,”  “  Armee  de  Kusse,” 
“  Armee  de  F  Allemagne,”  “  Armee  clu  Nord,” 
Armee  d’  Espagne,”  “  Armee  de  Koine,”  “  Ar¬ 
mee  de  Naples  the  words  “  Armee  d’  Angle- 
terre”  were  not  there;  may  they  never  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  escutcheon  of  a  foreign  general ! 

All  the  marshals  of  France  were  present  at  the 
solemn  obsequies  of  the  Duke,  as  well  as  a  deputa 
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tion  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  many  depu¬ 
ties  and  other  leading  public  characters ;  and  the 
scene  was  grand  and  impressive.  A  grand  mass, 
the  requiem  of  Mozart,  was  performed  by  a  full 
service  of  clergy  and  singers,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Maison,  chapel-master  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Roche.  The  procession  was  a  long  one,  and  passed 
up  the  chapel  to  the  strains  of  the  sublime  music, 
each  follower  on  arriving  at  the  catafalque  taking  a 
seat  beside  it.  The  catafalque,  which  rose  up  to 
the  dome  of  the  chapel,  had  a  very  grand  effect  ; 
it  was  of  black  velvet,  ornamented  with  noble  white 
plumes,  and  with  small  silver  escutcheons  em¬ 
broidered  upon  it.  I  was  especially  struck  with 
the  good  taste  that  was  throughout  displayed; 
there  was  no  trumpery  gilding,  no  preposterous 
ornament,  to  offend  the  eye  ;  every  thing  was  rich, 
tasteful,  and  chaste.  With  us,  on  such  occasions, 
there  is  sure  to  be  something  over  done,  yet  some¬ 
thing  niggardly,  too  ;  we  have  few  men  in  London 
who  have  taste  enough  to  conduct  a  really  grand 
funeral. 

I  was  much  gratified  at  witnessing  the  honor 
paid  to  a  warrior  whose  arms,  motto,  and  name — 
Macdonald — were  essentially  British.  In  truth, 
none  have  a  more  legitimate  claim  to  arms  and 
heraldic  honors,  in  the  light  in  which  Englishmen 
crave  them,  than  do  these  Marshals  of  the  Empire. 

The  use  of  armorial  bearings  originated  in  the 
crusades ;  an  invasion  about  as  justifiable  in  a 
small  way  as  those  European  conquests  of  a  later 
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day  which  placed  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  in 
Italy,  and  the  diadem  of  France,  upon  the  head  of 
a  warrior  king,  and  seated  his  fellow-warriors  and 
relatives  upon  the  thrones  of  Naples,  Spain,  Sweden, 
and  Holland,  and  raised  his  generals  to  the  princi¬ 
palities  and  ducal  fiefs  of  his  empire.  Their  mili¬ 
tary  skill  and  valour,  as  in  the  days  of  what  we, 
without  knowing  much  about  it,  call  chivalry,  were 
their  promoters ;  they  earned  their  armorial  bear¬ 
ings — those  blazoned  and  figurative  honours — to  the 
well-directed  and  literal  arms  that  they  bore  upon 
many  an  ensanguined  and  well-foughten  field. 
Looking  at  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  and 
regarding  them  as  heralds  regard  them,  I  think 
that  the  modern  nobles  who  swarm  in  our  own  little 
island,  whose  nobility  has  been  tamely  manufactured 
out  of  the  produce  of  manufactures,  had  better  say 
but  little  about  their  claims  to  nobility  and  its 
emblazonments !  In  one  respect,  however,  our 
modern  method  of  home-made  nobility  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  better  than  the  pugnacious  plan  of  our  stalwart 
ancestors  ;  our  nobles  are  made  without  bloodshed  ; 
the  strife  by  which  they  soar  to  the  honours  of 
nobility  is  noisy,  indeed,  but  very  harmless ;  the 
tongue  is  their  sole  weapon,  parliament  their  most 
perilous  arena. 

Our  House  -of  Lords,  howrever,  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  that  we  have  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  popular 
leaders  on  the  other.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  us 
that  men  are  to  be  found,  who,  that  their  vanity 
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may  be  tickled  by  a  title,  are  willing  to  be  used  as 
a  sort  of  Chinese  wall  to  keep  out  barbarians  and 
tyrants  ;  and  as  we  are  as  prone  as  sheep  to  follow 
a  leader,  so,  many  of  us  are  so  anxious  to  become 
bricks  in  the  wall  in  our  turn  or  out  of  it,  that  there 
is  but  little  chance  of  the  peerage  ever  discovering 
how  mere  a  stalking-horse  it  is  considered  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people.  For  my  own  particular 
part,  I  never  look  upon  an  English  lord  but  with  a 
grateful  feeling  towards  him,  for  voluntarily  making 
himself  such  a  useful  member  of  society.  This  is 
a  sad  digression  from  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Tarento ;  but  it  was  with  such 
reflections  that  my  mind  was  occupied  for  the  two 
hours  which  I  passed  in  the  chapel,  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  procession,  reflections  that  wTere 
irresistible  in  that  sombre  chapel,  with  its  sil- 
vered-sable  hangings  enveloping  its  lofty  walls, 
even  to  the  very  banners  that  hung  from  the  balus¬ 
trades  of  the  gallery. 

The  low,  deep  notes  of  the  singers  at  length 
announced  that  the  carriages  and  the  military 
escort  were  wheeling  round  the  court  of  the  Hospi¬ 
tal.  Gradually  the  chaunts  grew  louder  and  louder, 
and  the  roll  of  a  hundred  muffled  drums  fell 
gloomily  but  thrillingly  upon  the  ear.  The  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  priests,  incense-bearers,  and 
other  officials,  entered  three  by  three,  chaunting  the 
solemn  service  for  the  dead. 

Then  came  the  coffin,  covered  with  rich  black 
velvet,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eighteen 
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veterans,  and  followed  by  his  ducal  coronet,  borne 
on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion  by  a  companion  in 
arms  of  the  deceased  Marshal.  After  the  bearer 
of  the  coronet,  came  another  veteran  survivor  of 
a  hundred  battles,  bearing,  also  on  a  cushion  of 
crimson  velvet,  the  deceased  Marshal’s  uniform, 
epaulettes,  and  sword.  The  family  of  the  deceased 
occupied  the  next  place,  and  were  followed  by  a 
long  procession  of  marshals,  peers,  and  statesmen, 
all  in  their  appropriate  costume.  Among  the  peers 
I  saw  Baron  Defont,  Comte  Lagrange,  Comte 
Turgot,  Comte  D’Andemande,  Comte  D’Astorge^ 
Baron  Duval,  Due  de  Force,  Marquis  de  Lusignan, 
Marquis  de  Caubis,  Goutier,  Comte  de  Saint  Priest, 
Bondereau,  Baron  Girod-Chevandier,  Comte  de 
Colbert,  Due  de  Fezrusai,  Marquis  Louvois,  Baron 
Pelet,  and  Baron  Voirval.  These  I  recognized 
from  their  having  been  pointed  out  to  me  at  the 
trial  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  and  other  places. 
They  all  wore  their  neat  and  gentlemanly  uniform, 
a  model  for  our  peers,  who  are  decidedly  the  most 
unaristocratical  looking  set  of  men  in  Great  Britain. 
Were  our  Windsor  uniform  made  a  little  more  like 
the  “  habits  brodees ”  of  the  French  peers,  our 
state  dignitaries  and  officers  of  the  Queen’s  house¬ 
hold  would  not  so  frequently  be  taken  for  pennv- 
postmen. 

The  deputation  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
whose  names  I  have  given  above,  was  accompanied 
by  Marshals  Gerard,  Reggio,  Molitor,  the  Due  de 
Decazes,  General  Cabieres,  Minister  of  War,  Ge- 
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neral  Darieul,  Due  de  Praslin,  and  the  Comte  de 
Rumigny,  who  were  followed  by  all  the  officers  of 
the  staff  and  of  the  Governor  of  Paris.  La 
Maison  du  Roi  was  represented  by  Generals 
Houdelot,  Berryer,  and  Delasalle,  and  La  Maison 
de  S.  A.  R.  le  Due  d’  Orleans,  by  Colonel  Gerard 
and  the  Due  de  Treviso.  I  also  noticed  in  the 
procession  two  officers  in  the  Egyptian  uniform, 
and  several  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  coffin  was  deposited  beneath  the  catafalque, 
which  was  surrounded  with  lighted  flambeaux. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  coffin  was 
borne  from  the  chapel  to  the  hearse,  which,  drawn 
by  six  white  horses,  took  the  body  to  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Marshal  at  Pere  La  Chaise,  followed  closely 
by  his  charger,  covered  with  all  his  trappings. 

An  immense  number  of  muffled  drums  followed 
the  carriages,  containing  the  mourners,  the  carriages 
of  his  Majesty  following.  Then  came  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  a  detachment  of  gendarmerie,  with 
a  battalion  of  each  of  these  regiments  : — the  4th 
light  infantry,  the  4th,  7th,  18th,  39th,  57th,  63rd, 
65th,  67th  of  the  line,  and  a  battery  of  three  guns, 
and  artillery-men  with  matches  lighted.  I  never 
saw  so  many  soldiers  in  marching  order  before. 
Onward  they  went,  with  the  bands  of  several 
regiments  playing  solemn  airs,  down  the  esplanade 
of  the  Invalids,  over  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  to 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  and  you  may  imagine 
the  imposing  effect  of  such  a  body  of  military  in 
various  uniforms,  in  fact,  in  every  sort  of  French 
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uniform,  traversing  that  splendid  Place .  The  route 
was  all  the  way  through  the  widest  streets  in  the 
capital — the  Rue  Royal,  the  Place  de  la  Madelaine, 
the  Italian,  Capucins  Montmartre,  St.  Martin,  St. 
Dennis,  and  Temple  Boulevards,  to  the  cemetery. 
There  the  effect  of  contrast  of  colours  was  more 
striking  still.  The  glittering  arms  and  richly  em¬ 
broidered  uniforms,  the  plumes  of  helmets  and 
hussar  shaccos  blended  with  the  autumnal  tints  of 
the  thick  shrubberies,  amidst  which  rose  at  various 
elevations  the  marble  and  white  freestone  mauso¬ 
leums  and  tombs,  in  every  variety  of  sepulchral 
architecture.  Four  thousand  military  were  min¬ 
gled  amidst  the  monuments :  the  emblems  of  all  that 
is  energetic  in  life,  and  of  the  power  of  the  senses 
and  feelings,  with  the  still,  drear  tokens  of  what  is 
gone,  never  to  return  ! 

“  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

Did  such  a  sentiment  strike  Gray,  when  alone 
amid  the  repose  of  an  English  country  churchyard, 
a  repose  akin  to  death  \  How  much  more  forcibly 
home,  then,  did  the  truism  come  to  me,  when  pomp 
and  pageantry,  in  all  their  bravery,  were  standing 
on  the  ground,  that  was  a  very  mockery  of  the 
passing  show.  A  hundred  years  hence  the  names 
of  the  proudest  of  you  will  be  carved  on  stones 
like  to  those  now  by  your  sides,  and  if  the  names 
of  the  rest  are  neither  carved  here  nor  any  where 
else,  the  lot  of  all  of  you  and  every  living  man 
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within  the  walls  of  Paris  will  be  the  same,  and  the 
same  as  that  of  the  millions  who  are  at  this  hour 
strutting  and  fretting  their  little  hours  on  the  brief 
stages  of  existence  in  every  clime.  Having  to 
visit  our  friend,  Mr.  Roland,  the  poet  of  the 
“  New  Monthly  Magazine,’1  who  you  know  contri¬ 
butes  to  that  capital  miscellany  of  amusement 
valuable  information,  those  clever  articles  about 

t 

Paris  and  the  doings  here,  I  must  now  bid  you 
adieu,  though  I  shall  give  you  in  my  next  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  my  visit  to  this  cemetery,  where  I 
remained  an  hour  after  the  funeral  procession  had 
departed. 

Y ours,  very  truly, 

Alexander  Morton. 
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TO  THE  SAME,  FROM  THE  SAME. 

Paris ,  Sept.  23,  1840, 

Those  who  have  the  very  weakest  pretensions  to 
a  right  to  trouble  future  ages  with  their  names  and 
the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death,  uniformly  appear 
the  most  anxious  to  do  so.  While  the  tombs  of 
Madame  Cottin,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  Delille,  are 
simple  and  unpretending  memoranda  of  personages 
“  proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been,”  enor¬ 
mous  structures,  preposterously  encumbered  with 
decorations  and  inscriptions,  every  where  meet  the 
eye,  and  present  us  with  fussy  and  obtrusive  records 
of  the  little  great.  These  cemeteries  will,  I  think, 
prove  sad  temptations  to  indulgence  in  that  vain 
glory  from  which  we  pray  for  exemption,  in  our 
litany.  To  live  in  “  sculptured  stone”  for  a  couple 
of  centuries  is  to  be  sure  an  object  worth  saving 
money  for.  Fame,  however  acquired,  is  fame  after 
all ;  and  the  love  of  fame  is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
nature ;  for,  every  where,  “  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole,”  among  all  men  born  of  woman,  be  they 
civilized  or  be  they  savage,  we  shall  find  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  suffer  privation  and  pain  for  the  sake  of  a 
posthumous  reputation.  How  many  ephemeral 
creatures  will  be  made  known  to  posterity  by  our 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  And  they  will  be  made 
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known,  too,  under  false  colours ;  for  we  are  apt  to 
give  “  faith  and  full  credence”  to  all  monuments 
that  are  a  century  old,  and  imagine  that  they  needs 
must  cover  the  remains  of  men  superior  to  our¬ 
selves.  Time  dignifies  all  human  actions ;  and  by 
the  help  of  freestone  and  a  sculptor  we  thus  turn 
our  present  want  of  capital  in  character,  into  a 
claim  for  a  deferred  annuity  which  is  sure  to  be 
paid  while  a  voucher  remains  uncancelled.  We 
pity  what  we  call  the  weakness  of  human  nature ; 
but  do  we  ever  omit  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  ? 

Last  summer  I  made  a  tour  of  the  cemeteries  of 
London,  just  as  I  am  now  doing  in  Paris,  and  with 
all  the  attempt  at  the  pathetic,  all  the  sorrow-dic¬ 
tated  epitaphs  on  departed  souls,  by  bewailing 
relatives, 

“  Whom  the  widow’s  tears  and  the  orphan’s  groans, 

Affect  as  much  as  they  did  the  stones 

His  executors  placed  o’er  the  gentleman’s  bones.”* 

I  was  far  more  inclined  to  laugh  than  to  cry,  even 
among  the  dead.  Were  it  against  public  feeling, 
which  in  such  things  is  stronger  than  law,  that 
any  dead  man  should  be  allowed  to  encumber 
the  earth  belonging  to  the  living,  with  blocks  of 
stone,  of  no  use  either  to  him  or  to  any  one  else, 
unless  the  memory  of  his  virtues  should  be  decreed 
to  be  retained  as  dear  to  the  existing  community  by 

*  Ingoldsby  Legends,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Barham, — whose 
facility  of  versification  is  unequalled  by  any  since  the  days  of 
Peter  Pindar. 
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such  sort  of  memorials ;  a  discouragement  to 
vanity  would  be  signally  given,  and  men  would  be 
taught  to  look  up  from  earth  to  Heaven,  for  judg¬ 
ment  upon  their  actions.  The  monuments  we  erect 
to  those  who  are  skilful  destroyers  of  our  species 
form  an  encouragement  to  the  art  of  exterminating 
it ;  which,  from  the  universality  of  this  tribute, 
eannot  but  be  considered  as  a  labour  grateful  to  the 
creator  and  protector  of  it.  Those  who  have 
amused  us,  like  Mr.  Ducrow  with  his  horseman¬ 
ship,  or  like  Mr.  Morrison,  the  renowned  quack, 
with  his  impudence,  fill  much  more  harmlessly  a 
rood  of  ground  each,  with  two  or  three  stone  ceno¬ 
taphs,  than  the  valiant  major-generals  and  heroic 
young  captains,  who  have  bled  on  the  field  of 
battle,  whose  tombs  and  monumental  tablets,  line 
also  the  walls  of  the  arcade  at  Kensal  Green. 

The  formality  about  this  place  is  any  thing  but 
in  keeping  with  our  associations  of  a  burial  place. 
There  is  a  continuation  of  the  exclusiveness  of  life 
in  London,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  poor  bodies, 
that  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  every  thing  which 
religion  was  revealed  to  us  to  teach.  It  was 
thought  a  proof  of  narrow-mindedness  and  extreme 
prejudice  in  General  Lee,  leaving  directions  in  his 
will  that  he  should  not  be  buried  within  a  mile  of  a 
Presbyterian.  In  England  the  living  cover  the 
land  too  thickly  to  favour  our  dying  aversions,  or 
we  should  rival  the  General  in  his  exclusiveness. 
A  railing  and  deep  ditch  separate  the  spots  where 
the  bodies  of  those  belonging  to  different  shades  of 
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schism  in  the  creed  of  Christianity  lie,  in  this 
Kensal  Cemetery,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Norwood, 
and  even  in  the  newly  laid-out  cemeteries  at  Nun- 
head  and  Highgate.  Norwood  resembles  Mont¬ 
martre,  is  about  the  same  size,  forty  acres,  and 
commands  a  view  of  the  great  metropolis ;  where 
candidates  for  an  abode  within  its  walls  are  strue- 

O 

gling  to  shorten  the  term  of  their  probation,  and 
qualification  for  the  only  possession  on  earth  that  no 
man  will  covet.  The  Company  of  Undertakers 
who  entreat  public  patronage  for  the  Abney  Park 
Cemetery  at  Stoke  Newington,  have  a  refinement 
upon  mercenary  cupidity  which  is  not  attempted 
here.  They  call  it  an  arboretum,  and  it  contains, 
I  was  told,  two  thousand  five  hundred  varieties  of 
trees  and  shrubs  botanically  arranged,  so  that 
visitors  may  be  attracted  to  it  as  to  a  botanical 
garden.  I  would  rather  see  the  ground  covered 
with  grass,  furze,  and  the  commonest  wild  flowers  ; 
— the  trimness  and  tasty  arrangement  of  the  plea¬ 
sure-garden  is  in  hollow  accordance  with  the 
worthless  wrecks  for  which  it  is  a  receptacle.  An 
horticulturo-botanico  arboretum  to  be  studied  by 
young  ladies  in  mousselaine  de  laine  and  gros  de 
Naples  morning  dresses,  had  as  well  be  kept 
daintily,  as  the  nice  gravel  walks  fringed  with  box, 
upon  which  their  thin  slippered  little  feet  lightly 
press,  lead  you  to  expect  they  should  be;  and 
not 
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Mingled  with  ashes  and  dust, 

Like  the  meanest  thing  we  see, 

To  be  whirled  about  in  the  stormy  gust, 

Or  tossed  on  the  billowy  sea. 

Pere  La  Chaise,  Montmartre,  St.  Catherine,  and 
Mont  Parnasse,  are  ignorant  of  companies  and 
committees — long  may  they  be  so  !  Amidst  the 
meretricious  fopperies  assembled  to  forward  the 
heartless  scheming  for  profit,  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  modern  Newington  Cemetery,  is,  however,  a 
fine  old  remnant  of  the  ancient  characteristic  of 
English  churchyards.  There  is  a  magnificent 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw. 
It  was  planted  by  General  Fleetwood,  who  married 
CromwelFs  daughter.  General  Ireton’s  widow ;  and 
must  be  consequently  two  hundred  years  old.  He 
lived  in  a  house  close  by,  which  1  have  been  in. 
Some  years  ago,  a  mower’s  scythe  was  suspended 
by  the  point  in  the  trunk  of  this  cedar,  and  being 
forgotten,  or  concealed  from  view  by  the  surround- 
underwood  and  shrubs,  the  tree  in  its  growth  has 
completely  covered  the  blade,  and  I  could  see  no 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  heel  to  which 
the  handle  of  the  scythe  is  usually  fastened,  all 
the  rest  being  absorbed  in  the  breadth  of  the  tree, 
I  saw  a  similar  unnatural  alliance  in  an  ash  tree, 
near  Abbeville,  but  in  that  case  an  iron  ladle  was 
“  the  weaker  vessel.”  I  was  told  it  had  been 
hitched  there  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  a  small  part 
only  was  visible. 
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In  our  cemeteries,  with  all  our  flattery  for  our 
absent  friends,  expressed  in  every  variety  of  cold 
stone  cut  type,  we  omit  that  sedulous  and  neces¬ 
sarily  unremitting  attention,  that  living  homage  to 
our  hearts  lost  lord  or  lady,  which  speaks  in  the  ten¬ 
der  plants  whose  bloom  and  odour  is  here  proffered 
by  the  side  of  their  cold  remains.  I  have  been  more 
struck  with  the  little  duodecimo  flower-beds,  and 
their  various  and  often  grotesque  contents,  than 
with  the  best  specimen  of  the  tomb-stone  makers' 
art. 

You  must  suppose  that  a  cemetery  gardener,  a 
curator  of  these  dearly  petted  miniature  shrubberies 
and  conservatories,  must  be  needed ;  and  you  will 
find  several  fully  employed  in  all  the  cemeteries 
around  Paris.  The  cemetery  gardener  is  an  im¬ 
portant  personage ;  nay,  a  diplomatic  personage, 
and  the  medium  of  arrangements  as  little  akin  with 
death  as  the  flowers  he  tends.  He  is  paid  for  his 
care  of  the  plants,  which  grief,  as  it  desires  to 
appear  more  or  less  ostensibly  deep,  chooses  for  its 
types.  Myrtles,  geraniums,  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  African  sages,  cistuses  lsedons,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  rhododendra,  angustafolia,  or  latafolia,  as 
sentiment  may  prompt — the  hardy  roses,  dahlias, 
and  plebian  perrenials,  thickly  stuck  in  tan-beds, 
peat,  loam,  and  appropriate  soil,  encircle  the  white 
glaring  slabs  and  sculptured  busts  ;  reminding  me 
of  many  a  death's  head  in  a  wreath  of  gaudy  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers,  emulating  the  animation  of  youth  in 
crowded  rooms  of  London  routs. 
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A  young  widow  was  earnestly  instructing  the? 
gardener  to  incline  the  heads  of  some  unfeeling 
fuschias  in  humble  prostration  before  a  little  snub¬ 
nosed  relief,  near  the  brows  of  which  were  two 
babies1  chubby  cheeks,  with  pigeon’s  wings  in  their 
ears ;  and  the  obstinate  fuschias  would  drop  their 
champagne-glass  looking  noddles  the  contrary  way. 
After  the  widow  had  tamed  the  fuschias  into  obe¬ 
dience,  and  turned  down  the  steep  path,  looking 
back  every  half-dozen  steps,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  I  could  not  avoid  interpreting  into  a 
studied  affectation  for  effect,  but  which  could  not 
conceal  a  curiosity  to  know  if  it  were  observed  and 
pitied,  I  hastened  to  approach  the  gardener.  We 
exchanged  looks — he  read  my  thoughts  ;  and  slyly 
observed,  “  Rien  n"  est  plus  propre  a  faire  trouver 
un  mari  que  le  regret  que  Ton  temoigne  de  n’en 
plus  avoir."1  “  C’est  vrai,11 1  replied.  It  was  truly 
touching  to  read,  after  a  long  enumeration  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  deceased,  words  such  as  these, 
“  Sa  jenne  epouse  au  desespoir  attend  avec  impa¬ 
tience  que  Dieu  la  reunie  d  son  epoux  bein  aime 
or  such  lines  as  these — 

Mon  dpoux  de  la  vie  a  quittd  les  combats  ! 

II  a  fini  le  temps  d’dpreuve 

Que  Dieu  nous  impose  ici-bas  ! 

Ce  temps  commence  pour  sa  veuve  ! 

Not  long  ago  a  young  widow,  like  the  weeping 
nurturer  of  flowers  I  had  to-day  seen,  came  fre¬ 
quently  to  water  the  grave  of  her  departed,  not 
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tar  from  the  same  spot,  when  this  gardener  well 
reading  her  consolable  as  well  as  inconsolable  suscep¬ 
tibilities,  thus  ventured  to  address  her  : — 

“  Ah  !  Madame,  un  si  bon  mari !  jeune,  gracieux, 
aimant — il  devait  aimer  les  dillets,  nous  lui  met- 
trons  des  narcottes  choisies.  Tout  ce  qu’il  y  a 
mieux  en  panaches.  II  avait  ete  militaire,  je  crois  V' 
“  Lieutenant  dans  la  garde  Nationale,”  sighed 
the  mourner. 

“  Jai  un  laurier  superbe,”  said  the  gardener ; 
qui  lui  ira  comme  un  bas  de  soie — entourage  solide, 
une  urne  a  chaque  coin,  colonne  en  granit  comme 

celle  que  M.  Adolphe  de  N -  m’a  commande 

pour  la  tombe  de  sa  femme.  Pauvre  jeune  homme ! 
En  voila  un  qui  a  du  chagrin  I11 

“  (Test  un  jeune  homme  V  enquired  the  widow. 

“  Oui,  Madame;  un  grand  brun,  fort  beaugar^on, 
ma  foi,  avec  des  yeux  k  la  perdition  de  son  ame,  et 
qui  pleure  !  Si  vous  le  voyiez — il  faudra  avoir  un 
cceur  de  rocher,  pour  ne  pas  se  sentir  venir  la  larme 
a  Fowl.  Si  9a  continue,  il  en  moura ;  il  n  ’y  a 
que  le  marriage  d’amour  capable  de  la  sauver.” 

The  widow  was  interested  by  this  recital  of  the 
gardener ;  could  she  help  enquiring,  “  il  est  bien  a 
plaindre  !  il  doit  aller  souvent  au  cimetiere  V 

“  Tous  les  dimanches  de  deux  a  cinq  heures,” 
replied  the  gardener ;  and,  of  course,  by  accident, 
next  Sunday,  at  this  hour,  the  widow  and  the 
wretched  M.  Adolphe  met  in  this  field  of  the 
dead.  Their  mutual  sorrows  attracted  each  others 
attention.  Next  Sunday,  as  “  a  fellow  feeling 
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makes  us  wondrous  kind,”  a  few  words  were  ex¬ 
changed,  and  the  Sunday  after  their  tears  somehow 
or  other  got  mingled  in  one  large  drop — by  lachry¬ 
mose  affinity,  surely — and  from  that  moment,  step 
by  step,  they  unconsciously  trod  the  paths  they 
both  had  trod  before.  Mutual  sighs  were  followed 
by  sympathies,  their  mutual  condolence  confirmed 
by  pressing  of  hands ;  but,  oh,  ungrateful  incon¬ 
sistency  !  the  more  they  entered  into  each  others 
feelings  the  less  inclined  were  they  to  visit  the  spot, 
the  well-spring  of  their  affections.  Perhaps  they 
forgot  the  road  to  the  Pere  La  Chaise,  for  the  streets 
are  confoundedly  crooked  which  lead  to  it ! 

The  gardener  in  his  wooden  sabots,  apron  and 
rusty  plush  unwhisperables — counterpart  of  a  horti¬ 
cultural  cupid — for  he,  the  rogue,  had  set  them  on 
their  progress,  watched  with  a  chuckle  of  inward 
satisfaction,  which  spoke  as  plainly  on  his  blotting- 
paper  coloured  cheeks,  “  ’Twas  I,”  as  ever  “  the 
sparrow  with  his  bow  and  arrow”  said,  or  the  god 
of  love  with  his,  ever  boasted  to  his  impudent 
mother.  Though  the  bereaved  pair,  I  say,  forgot 
the  way  to  the  cemetery,  the  gardener  found  out 
the  way  to  the  abode,  where  the  fire  of  their 
smothered  loves  were  rekindled  on  the  same  hearth, 
and  burned  in  one  flame ;  and  M.  and  Madame  de 
N.,  were  not  unmindful  of  the  gardener’s  claims 
upon  their  gratitude,  neither  is  there  any  doubt  that 
he  will  for  the  rest  of  his  life  keep  up  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  if  it  be  only  for  the  principle  of  the 
thing — the  requital  of  a  word  spoken  at  the  proper 
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season.  The  gardener  sets  up  a  sort  of  rivalry  with 
the  epitaph  makers,  and  maintains  that  without 
choice  flowers  to  induce  passers-by  to  pause  before 
a  tomb,  the  most  eloquent  epitaphs  will  be  unread. 
This  is  somewhat  the  reasoning  of  our  spirit  venders, 
who  conceive  their  gin  will  be  neglected  unless  the 
fronts  of  their  shops  rise  in  castellated  or  turreted 
elevations  above  every  other  house  in  the  street, 
and  are  decorated  with  multiform  moulding,  and  a 
hodge-podge  of  architectural  figments. 

He  teased  an  old  lady  the  other  day,  for  an  order 
for  exotics  and  miniature  garden,  round  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  looking  tomb,  that  she  had  erected  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  but  she  replied,  u  Non, 
Monsieur,  je  ne  ferai  aucune  depense  inutile ;  mon 
mari  nTa  laisse  des  enfants ;  c"est  a  eux  que  je  dois 
songer  maintenant.11 

“  Maintenant,  Madame,1"  replied  the  persevering 
old  fellow,  “  (Test  a  cause  de  cela  qu"il  faut  des 
fleurs  a  la  tombe  du  defunt ;  nous  lui  en  met- 
trons  les  plus  belles  et  les  plus  rares  ;  9a  attira 
les  promenadeurs  ;  on  s"arrete  volontiers,  et  on  lit 
tout  naturellement  Fepitaphe.”  He  then  stepped  a 
few  paces  forward,  and  showing  her  the  monument 
which  all  Paris  has  seen,  supposing  that  the  lady 
he  addressed  might  be  similarly  circumstanced,  he 
said,  “  Vous  feriez  distribuer  deux  cent  mille  pros¬ 
pectus,  que  cela  ne  voudrait  pas  pour  votre  com¬ 
merce  les  simples  paroles  peintes  en  blanc  sur  un 
fond  noil* — 
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u  Ci  git 

Louis  Bernard  Rondier. 

II  eut  toutes  les  vertus  d’un  bon 
pbre  de  famille. 

L’humanitd  souffrante 
lui  doit  l’invention 
des  pessaires  en  caoutchoc 
pour  lesquelles, 
il  a  et6  Brevete, 
du  Roi 

et  de  son  auguste  famille, 
que  sa  veuve  inconsolable 
continue  a  fabriquer, 
avec  le  meme  succbs. 

Rue. — No.” 

Not  being  paid  to  puff  M.  Roudier's  pessaires,  I 
decline  copying  his  address. 

Day  and  Martin,  Hygeist  Morrison,  and  other 
constant  customers  to  our  London  newspapers,  are 
beaten  hollow  by  the  Widow  Roudier,  and  it  is  said 
she  has  realized  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  if  not 
by  her  husband's  death,  by  his  epitaph. 

Enough  of  cemeteries  for  the  present.  When  I 
visit  the  catacombs,  I  will  write  you  again. 

Yours  truly, 

Alexander  Morton. 
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TO  THE  SAME,  FROM  THE  SAME. 

Paris ,  Sept.  30,  1840. 

Our  Parliament  will  do  well,  amongst  subjects  of 
less  importance,  which  engage  its  attention,  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  after  these  cemetery  com¬ 
panies. 

They  are  multiplying  fast,  and,  in  some  respects, 
may  be  attended  with  benefit.  If,  however,  they 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  undermine  the  religious 
associations,  which  in  all  Christian  countries  have 
been  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the 
moral  evil  will  far  overbalance  the  physical  good. 
At  any  rate  the  public  should  be  protected  from 
fraud  in  matters  of  this  nature,  and  no  individual, 
or  body  of  individuals,  should  be  suffered  to  adver¬ 
tise,  or  open  for  the  purposes  of  interment,  land 
which  has  not  first,  by  some  ascertained  process  of 
law,  been  placed  in  mortmain,  and  certified  as 
inalienable. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  other  point  on  which  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  is  required  to  be  bestowed 
upon  our  funereal  arrangements. 

It  is  time  we  should  overcome  our  prejudices,  or 
if  we  cannot  do  that,  the  law  should  oblige  us  to 
do  that  which  would  effect  it  in  the  course  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  by  preventing,  under  a  penalty,  the  interment 
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of  any  body  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  bills 
of  mortality.  This  is  the  law  in  France  and  Italy 
at  this  moment.  In  St.  Giles’s  there  are  5,000 
souls,  and  within  a  circle  of  700  yards,  in  a  space 
bounded  by  Goswell-street,  Chiswell-street,  and 
Old-street,  being  about  550  yards,  there  are  up¬ 
wards  of  8,000  souls,  and  no  less  than  six  burial 
grounds  in  the  heart  of  this  mass  of  life.  If  a 
removal  of  the  dead  has  been  found  necessary  in 
the  comparatively  thinly  populated  arrondissement 
of  Paris,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  in  London. 
The  shocking  scenes  constantly  occurring  within 
the  small  closely-packed  city  churchyards  surely 
might  suggest  to  the  legislature  prohibitions  of 
future  causes  for  such  indecent  exposures.  Expo¬ 
sures  of  mortal  remains,  in  any  stage  of  the  uni¬ 
versal,  inevitable  process  of  the  pride  of  life  to 
poor  blown-about  dust,  is  sedulously  avoided  here  ; 
the  catacombs  are  consequently  closed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Not  a  dozen  individuals  have  visited  them  this 
year,  and  they,  by  great  interest,  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  prefect  of  police  to  enter  these 
dreary,  noiseless  caves.  In  the  Directory  it  is 
said  “  that  the  faculty  of  admission  may  be  said 
to  be  impossible  to  be  obtained.”  The  prefect  of 
police,  in  answer  to  an  application  which  was  made 
him  by  an  English  nobleman  for  a  party  of  five, 
including  myself,  confirmed  this  disappointing  in¬ 
formation,  and  none  of  them  went,  save  I,  who 
happening  to  meet  in  the  morning  with  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  whom  I  was 
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known,  who  had  an  order  for  himself,  two  deputies, 
and  the  Procureur  du  Roi  of  their  department, 
was  taken  by  him  with  his  colleagues,  in  the  place 
of  the  Procureur  du  Roi ,  who  had  been  summoned 
that  morning  into  the  country,  and  had  just  left 
Paris.  Two  hours  of  my  life  were  passed,  there¬ 
fore,  amongst  all  that  remains  of  three  millions  of 
beings,  who  had  once  life  also.  I  could  give  you  a 
long  description  of  this  vast  excavation,  its  galle¬ 
ries,  vestibule,  and  chapels,  as  the  subterranean 
rooms  are  called,  but  it  would  only  be  a  traveller’s 
story — a  thrice-told  tale.  As  it  is  only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  that  admission  has  been  prohi¬ 
bited,  numerous  accounts  of  them  must  have  been 
written,  prior  to  1820,  by  English  tourists,  though 
I  happen  not  to  have  met  with  them  myself. 

You  must  know,  that  one-sixth  of  the  surface  of 
Paris  is  undermined,  for  the  excellent  white  stone 
of  which  it  is  built,  and  the  principal  portion  of 
these  quarries  lie  under  the  Faubourgs  of  St.  Mar¬ 
cel,  St.  Jaques,  St.  Germain,  and  Chaillot.  It  is 
said  that  the  quantity  of  stone  which  has  been 
furnished  by  these  quarries  for  building  may  be 
estimated  at  eleven  million  cubic  metres  (a  French 
metre  is  one-fifth  more  than  a  yard).  The  quar¬ 
ries  within  the  department  of  the  Seine  are  950 
in  number,  producing  annually  materials  worth  ten 
million  of  francs,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  sterling,  and  employing  four  thousand 
workmen.  In  1824  and  1825,  the  value  of  these 
quarries  greatly  exceeded  this  large  sum,  so  many 
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more  buildings  were  then  erected  in  Paris  and  the 
banlieue  than  in  any  years  since  that  period.  The 
thought  of  converting  the  quarries  into  catacombs 
originated  with  M.  Lenoir,  the  lieutenant-general 
of  police  in  1784,  and  the  Council  of  State  issued 
a  decree  for  clearing  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents, 
and  removing  its  contents,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  cemeteries  into  the  quarries  that  had  existed 
from  a  remote  period  beneath  the  southern  part  of 
Paris,  and  by  which  the  Luxembourg,  the  Odeon, 
the  Val  de  Grace,  the  Pantheon,  the  Rues  de  la 
Harpe,  de  St.  Jaques,  de  Tournon,  de  Yaugirard, 
and  several  other  streets,  were  completely  under¬ 
mined. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  catacombs,  was 
performed  with  great  pomp,  on  the  7th  April,  1786, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  removal  from  the  ceme¬ 
teries  began.  The  work  was  always  performed  at 
night,  the  bones  are  brought  in  funeral  cars,  covered 
with  a  pall  and  followed  by  priests,  chanting  the 
service  of  the  dead,  and  when  they  reached  the  cata¬ 
combs,  the  bones  were  shot  down  the  shaft.  These 
catacombs  served,  also,  as  convenient  receptacles 
for  those  who  perished  in  popular  commotions  or 
massacres,  and  the  bones  were  heaped  up  without 
regard  to  order.  In  1810,  the  bones  were  ordered 
to  be  piled  in  the  order  in  which  they  now  are,  and 
openings  were  made  to  obtain  air,  channels  were 
formed  to  carry  off  the  water,  steps  were  constructed 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  excavations,  pillars 
erected  to  support  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  roof, 
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and  the  skulls  and  bones  built  up  along  the  walls. 
We  entered  them  from  the  Barriere  d'Enfer, 
down  a  staircase  of  ninety  steps,  and  there,  each 
bearing  a  torch,  we  passed  through  a  series  of  long 
avenues  of  bones,  to  one  called  Port  Mahon,  from 
an  old  soldier,  who  worked  here,  and  amused  him¬ 
self  in  carving  out  at  his  leisure  hours,  a  plan  of 
Port  Mahon,  where  he  had  long  been  a  prisoner, 
and  the  poor  fellow  was  killed  near  this  spot  by  a 
portion  of  stone  falling  upon  him.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  this,  are  some  enormous  masses  of  stone, 
nicely  balanced  on  a  base,  hardly  exceeding  a  point, 
and  in  this  equilibrium  they  have  remained  like  the 
rocking  stone  near  the  Lizard's  Point  in  Cornwall, 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  About  two  hundred 
yards  farther,  is  the  vestibule  of  the  catacomb. 
It  is  of  an  octagon  form  ;  on  the  side  of  the  door 
are  two  stone  benches,  and  two  pillars  of  the  Tuscan 
order.  Over  the  door  is  this  inscription : — Has 
ultra  metas  requescunt  beatam  spen  spectantes.  The 
vestibules  opens  into  an  open  gallery,  lined  with 
bones  from  the  front  to  the  roof.  The  arm,  leg, 
and  thigh-bones  are  in  front,  closely  and  regularly 
piled  together,  and  their  uniformity  is  relieved  by 
three  rows  of  skulls  at  equal  distances  ;  and  behind 
these  are  thrown  the  smaller  bones :  the  fore  fingers, 
(those  indefatigable  little  parts  of  the  human  ma¬ 
chine,  unassisted  by  which,  not  an  idea  could  be 
noted  or  chronicled  by  any  of  us,)  were  swept  up  into 
stacks  like  pieces  of  straw  or  chopped  sticks.  This 
gallery  communicates  into  several  other  rooms,  re- 
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sembling  chapels,  lined  with  bones  variously  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  and  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  niches  of  the 
walls,  are  vases  and  altars  ;  some  formed  of  bones, 
and  others  ornamented  with  skulls  of  different  sizes. 
These  chapels  contain  numerous  inscriptions ;  one  is 
called  the  Tombeau  de  la  Revolution ,  another  the 
Tombeau  des  Victims ,  and  they  contain  the  bodies  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  years  1791  to  1796,  or  in 
the  masacres  of  September  at  the  prisons  in  1 792. 
A  very  unnecessary  admonition  for  the  place,  is 
sculptured  on  a  large  stone  pillar — Memento  mori , 
quia  pidvis  es.  Does  not  the  entire  place  breathe 
heavily  and  gloomily  \  Is  it  not  the  undis¬ 
puted  territory  of  the  reason  appended  to  the 
caution  ?  One  moment  all  was  dark,  black,  and 
void  of  meaning.  Another,  the  flame  of  a  torch 
brought  forward  as  by  a  magic-lanthorn,  a  range  of 
skulls  grinning  ghastly,  close  to  me,  and  the  large 
vacant  sockets  of  eyes  that  have  forgotten  to  shine,  • 
in  long  lines  of  repulsive  regularity,  stretched  out 
like  innumerable  small  dark  apertures,  driven 
through  a  wall. 

How  still  and  powerless  are  all  these,  once  busy 
and  active,  these  once  fierce  and  struggling  millions ! 
Where  now  are  all  their  jealousies  and  their  ambi¬ 
tions  ;  their  high  demands  for  precedence,  and 
their  burning  desire  for  distinction  \ 

A  thought  arose  which  induced  a  smile — but  it 
was  one  of  pity,  poor  creatures  !  W ould  they  se¬ 
riously  argue  the  point,  after  visiting  this  dreary 
region  ?  Could  they  avow  antipathies,  and  boast 
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of  their  prejudices  without  a  blush  of  shame,  after 
it?  Most  of  the  other  bodies  too,  into  which 
life  and  volition  has  been  breathed,  and  physical 
force,  in  as  superior  a  degree  as  their  moral  force  is 
inferior  to  man’s,  furnish,  after  death,  sustenance 
for  the  succeeding  generation,  in  the  everlasting 
chain  of  existence ;  and  aid,  unwittingly,  the  Al¬ 
mighty  purpose ;  but  man,  whose  body  is  a  cast 
away,  to  which  the  very  name  we  ourselves  give 
it,  exhales  nothing  but  loathsome  associations, 
carries  the  animosities  of  his  soul  beyond  his  liv¬ 
ing  functions,  and  classifies,  with  unctious  malig¬ 
nity,  the  dry,  mouldering,  useless  refuse,  he  shud¬ 
ders  to  touch,  for  fear  the  serpent  of  discord  should 
want  but  a  single  meal !  Horrid  affectation  !  gra¬ 
tuitous  display  of  mortal  vanity  ! 

It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  we  worship,  not  our  bodies, 
the  temple  of  it.  This  definition  of  our  bodies  in¬ 
cludes  many  more  considerations  and  consequences 
than  our  unreflecting  souls  like  to  give  it ;  no 
matter  what  our  form  of  religion  may  be — that  is 
too  foolish  a  consideration  for  the  mind  “  of  God 
.  godly”  to  dwell  upon,  when  looking  Heavenward. 
Human  beings  will  be  born  and  go  to  dust ;  and  the 
breath  of  life  that  has  passed  through  them  will 
pass  through  millions  of  millions,  for  millions  of 
millions  of  years  ;  and  when  we  amuse  and  deceive 
ourselves  with  formal  portionings  off  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  dust,  can  there  be  a  more  studied,  impious 
insult  to  the  everlasting  cause  we  acknowledge  ? 
How  shocked  would  many  of  my  acquaintances  be 
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at  the  thought,  that  the  bones  of  all  the  burial- 
grounds  of  London,  or  any  other  large  town,  should 
be  carefully  stowed  together,  in  a  dry  unmolested 
spot  like  this.  Why  should  they  be  less  regardless 
of  wretched  fragments  than  after-ages  assuredly 
will  be  l  The  luxury  of  schisms,  party  jealousy, 
and  pride  of  heart,  would  vanish,  were  we  to  open 
our  eyes  to  “the  end  of  all  things,”  and  that 
would  shake  from  under  a  majority  of  us,  one  of 
the  most  cherished  props  of  existence.  What 
caused  such  odd,  unnatural,  unflattering,  uncom¬ 
fortable  reflections  to  arise  in  your  mind  t  you  will 
naturally  say.  I  was  once  a  shareholder  in  a  ce¬ 
metery  company  in  England,  and  had  to  listen  to 
disputes  which  threatened  the  breaking  up  of  the 
concern,  upon  “  the  sacriligeous  outrage,”  as  a  hot 
son  of  the  Church  termed  it,  of  allowing  the  corpse 
of  any  individual,  who  dissented,  when  alive,  from 
the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  soil  to  rot  with  the  corpse  of  a  man  or 
woman  that  assented  to  them.  Had  this  Church 
been  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  all  times,  and 
been  specially  and  authoritatively  named  by  name, 
as  the  only  Church  by  the  divine  revealer  of  the 
faith  that  will  he  universal,  the  little  polemic  and  his 
party  would  have  fought  the  good  fight,  as  things 
stand  in  the  world  of  words  ;  however,  their  argu¬ 
ments  were  contrary  to  what  has  been  revealed ; 
and  threw,  in  my  own  opinion,  such  discredit  and 
ridicule  upon  Christianity  itself,  that  I  withdrew 
from  the  committee  without  telling  my  reasons  to 
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any  one,  and  sold  and  parted  with  my  interest  in 
the  establishment.  Disputes  of  the  same  nature  have 
arisen  in  all  the  cemetery  companies  in  England, 
so  you  see  in  death  as  in  life,  the  firmer  men  hold 
to  religious  crochets,  the  more  irreligious  they  be¬ 
come.  These  establishments  should  be  inalienably 
attached  to  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
under  its  uniform  general  controul. 

A  faint  smouldering  smell,  faint  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  attenuated,  not  dissipated  or  weakened  by 
mixture  with  the  air  of  heaven,  but  a  smell  of 
the  dry  dead  of  the  earth,  fills  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  I  wras  in  no  humour  to  say 
anything,  or  even  to  think ;  it  was  a  pause  in 
Nature,  but  I  felt  it  was  good  to  be  there,  and 
wrapped  the  impression  about  my  senses  till  the 
mantle  was  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  land 
of  the  living,  without  the  Barriere  d’Enfer.  There 
is,  of  all  foolish  things  in  the  world,  an  album  in 
this  region  of  tombs,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  still 
motionless  millions,  whose  helpless  organs  are  to  be 
the  subjects  of  its  miserable  gibes,  effusion  of  senti¬ 
ment,  or  effusions  of  religion.  Could  but  the  owner 
of  one  of  those  heads  of  bone,  start  for  a  moment 
up,  before  thee,  I  said  to  one  of  my  companions,  as 
he  stooped  to  write,  awed  into  a  recollection  by  the 
charnel  house  we  were  in,  from  a  book  he  had,  per¬ 
haps,  but  seldom  opened,  some  text  of  Scripture 
a  propos  of  death, — thou  wouldst  know  more  of 
death’s  dream,  than  all  the  religions  and  all  the 
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philosophy  of  the  best  and  wisest  have  dared  to 
imagine. 

And  so  we  ascended  the  staircase,  mounted  into 
the  carriage  of  one  of  our  party,  and  drove  to  the 
Luxembourg,  where  they  quitted  it ;  it  took  me  on, 
however,  to  the  Gobelins,  which  is  not  very  distant 
from  the  catacombs,  which  I  much  desired  to  see. 
Some,  perhaps,  have  quitted  the  catacombs  to  avoid 
goblins.  This  establishment  is  in  a  part  of  Paris 
remote  from  all  other  public  buildings,  and  where 
we  English  most  do  congregate,  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore.  The  streets  leading  to  it  are  entirely 
French  in  every  thing,  and  old  French  too,  narrow, 
dirty,  and  dark  ;  the  houses  vying  with  each  other 
in  keeping  the  sun  from  peeping  into  the  streets. 
They  are  mostly  seven  stories  high,  and  each  is 
probably  inhabited  by  fifty  souls,  with  as  little  com¬ 
munity  of  goods,  however,  and  connection  with 
each  other,  as  the  same  number  of  families  placed 
horizontally  in  the  same  cubical  contents  of  a  block 
of  small  houses  in  London.  My  prejudices  against 
these  lofty  tenements  is  wearing  away,  and  reasons 
in  their  favour  appear.  They  are  drier,  have 
better  air,  and  are  warmer  in  consequence,  from 
their  substantial  construction,  than  the  dwellings  of 
persons  in  similar  circumstances  in  England.  I 
have  been  in  these  streets  often,  and  have  directed 
my  observation  particularly  to  these  qualities,  as 
comparative  with  the  attributes  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  labouring  population  in  Great  Britain. 
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The  Rue  Galonde,  and  the  streets  adjacent  to 
the  Marche  des  Carmes,  Rue  Traversier  and  the 
streets  diagonally  with  it  into  the  Rue  Saint  Victor, 
the  streets  round  the  college  Louis  le  Grand,  con¬ 
tain  an  average  specimen  of  these  houses,  as  do  the 
streets  in  other  arondissements  eastward  of  Rue 
Montmartre  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
Rue  de  Seine  St.  Germain  and  the  Luxembourg  on 
the  south. 

We  now  arrived  at  the  Gobelins.  At  this 
moment  there  are  pieces  of  tapestry  of  magni¬ 
tude  and  exquisite  tinting  on  the  frames.  Louis 
Philippe,  in  the  dress  of  a  colonel  of  hussars, 
at  least  eight  feet  high,  occupies  one  side  of  a 
room,  and  Peter  and  John  at  the  Temple  gates, 
curing  the  paralytics,  from  Raphael,  fifteen  feet 
high,  another.  The  figure  of  the  King  is  admirably 
worked,  and  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  lines  of  the 
features,  is  delicately  blended,  as  in  half  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  monarch  at  the  Luxembourg  or  V er- 
sailles.  The  autumnal  tint  of  the  leaves  which 
form  the  border  worked  in  silk,  .have  all  the  effect, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  of  Constable’s  and 
Turner’s ;  the  death  of  Ananias,  from  Raphael, 
and  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  same,  of 
immense  size  ;  of  the  Queen  sitting  with  the  Duke 
de  Nemours  ;  groups  of  birds  and  dogs,  cover  the 
sides  of  rooms,  whilst  a  copy  of  Horace  Vernet’s 
Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  by  Mehemet  Ali,  who 
sits  smoking,  as  he  gloats  his  eyes  with  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  these  brave,  defenceless  men,  covers  a  wall. 
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with  a  scene,  which  his  Christian  Majesty,  Louis 
Philippe,  would  do  well  to  exhibit  in  a  more  public 
place,  that  his  subjects  may  view  the  sort  of  occu¬ 
pation  their  esteemed  friend,  Mehemet  of  Egypt, 
takes  delight  in.  The  pencil  could  not  more  faith¬ 
fully  imitate  Vernet,  who  has  another  of  his  mas¬ 
ter-pieces,  Peter  the  Great  in  the  boat,  in  the  bust- 
room.  The  gorgeous  patterns  of  the  carpet  making 
for  the  hall  of  the  throne  at  the  Tuilleries,  as  well 
as  that  for  the  Salon  des  Conseils,  have  a  brilliance, 
perhaps  never  before  imparted  to  silk  and  wool.  In 
every  work-room  there  are  carpets  weaving  for  the 
palaces,  or  for  presents  to  be  made  to  foreign  courts. 
The  labours  of  from  two  to  six  years  are  required 
to  finish  a  single  piece  of  tapestry,  the  cost  of 
which  often  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  francs. 
(P800.)  ;  and  even  at  this  rate  the  workmen,  who 
are  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  are 
very  inadequately  paid.  The  work  is  called  the 
haut  lisse ,  because  the  warp  is  vertical,  and  the 
workman  has  his  frame  before  him.  Being  placed 
behind  the  canvas  on  which  he  is  employed,  his 
back  is  turned  towards  the  model,  to  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  refers,  in  order  to  compare  the  colour  of 
his  yarn  with  that  part  of  the  picture  he  is  copying. 
The  object  of  the  process  being  to  present  as 
smooth  and  delicate  a  surface  as  possible,  the  ends 
of  the  woollen  and  silken  threads,  woven  in  with 
small  spindles,  are  brought  back  to  his  hand  by  the 
workman,  and  all  cuttings  and  fastenings  on  and  off' 
are  performed  behind  the  piece  of  work.  Hence 
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the  necessity  for  his  working  on  the  wrong  side. 
All  the  finest  tints  and  the  boldest  touches  of 
Reubens,  Lebrun,  Raphael,  and  other  great  masters, 
are  here  daily  imitated  with  admirable  fidelity,  and 
the  effect  of  a  picture  so  copied  is  equal  to  that  of 
an  oil  painting,  without  the  disadvantage  of  var¬ 
nish.  Connected  with  the  manufactory  is  an  estab¬ 
lishment  for  dying  wool,  directed  by  able  chemists, 
where  an  infinite  variety  of  shades,  mostly  un¬ 
known  in  trade,  are  dyed  for  the  tapestry.  Each 
colour  has  fifty  shades,  from  the  deepest,  darkest 
hue  it  can  bear,  to  that  where  it  almost  assimilates 
with  white.  At  Coventry,  I  have  spent  many 
hours  admiring  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  the  silk- 
dyers  for  the  ribbons  there  manufactured,  but  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  worsteds  and  silks  for  this 
(government  manufactory  exceeds  even  that  of  those 
ingenious  artisans.  There  is  also  a  drawing  school, 
and  an  annual  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  November,  and  December,  upon  chemistry,  as 
applicable  to  dyeing.  To  this  establishment  was 
annexed,  in  1826,  the  celebrated  carpet  manufac¬ 
tory,  established  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  in  1604. 
In  this  I  was  much  interested,  being  familiar  with 
most  of  our  carpet  manufactories. 

The  pieces  manufactured  here  are  placed  per¬ 
pendicularly,  like  tapestry  de  hautelisse ;  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  former  he  has  before  him  the 
right  side,  and  in  the  latter  he  is  placed  on  the 
wrong  one.  Here,  since  a  downy  surface  is  sought 
to  be  produced,  the  workman  in  weaving,  brings 
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out  the  loops  and  ends  of  the  woollen  yarn  towards 
his  hand,  and  all  the  cutting,  &c.  takes  place  on 
the  right  side  of  the  piece  of  work. 

The  carpets  so  manufactured  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  Persia  in  the  evenness  of  their  surface, 
fineness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  strength  of 
their  workmanship.  The  colours  and  designs  are 
inimitable.  No  price  can  be  put  upon  them,  as 
none  are  allowed  to  be  sold  ;  but  there  are  carpets 
here,  the  completion  of  which  cost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs.  The  largest  carpet  ever  made 
is  probably  that  manufactured  for  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre ;  it  consists  of  seventy-two  pieces,  forming 
altogether  a  length  of  more  than  one  thousand 
three  hundred  feet.  The  cost  of  this  and  the 
tapestry  manufactory  must  be  considerable  to 
Government,  as  none  of  its  products  are  sold.  All 
the  manufactures  carried  on  by  the  Government 
are  not  so  unprofitable ;  that  of  snuff  produces 
nearly  six  millions  of  francs  annually,  nett  reve¬ 
nue.  The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Paris  is  now 
eight  hundred  thousand  killogrammes. 

I  must  say  yet  a  few  more  words  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  cemeteries;  even  though  my  doing  so  com¬ 
pels  me  to  postpone  for  a  short  time  some  one  of 
the  thousand  other  subjects  upon  which  I  have  pro¬ 
mised  to  write  to  you. 

“  I  will  never  be  buried  in  a  cemetery,”  is  what  I 
have  frequently  heard  you  exclaim.  I  will  not  be 
so  rude  as  to  remind  you  that,  that  is  a  matter  in 
which  you  never  can  have  any  voice  ;  but  tell  you 

what  I  think  of  the  cemeteries  here,  at  head 
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quarters,  for  we  are  but  imitators  of  the  Conti¬ 
nentals  in  these  fine  arrangements. 

With  Madame  Duperre  and  her  brother,  two 
most  indefatigable  tomb-stone  explorers,  I  have 
been  the  round  of  the  Paris  cemeteries.  There  are 
four:  those  of  St.  Catherine,  Montmartre,  Mont 
Parnasse,  and  Pere  la  Chaise.  Pere  la  Chaise  is 
the  most  renowned ;  offensively  so  for  those  who 
have  relatives  interred  there ;  it  being  one  of  the 
lions  for  all  visitors,  down  in  all  the  guide  books, 
and  in  fine  weather  there  are  seldom  less  than  two 
hundred  promenaders  daily  within  its  walls.  The 
slope  which  it  covers  is  well  adapted  for  showing  off 
of  tombs,  and  everyone  has  therefore  an  equal  chance 
of  catching  the  eye,  as  we  walk  up  the  paths  be¬ 
tween  the  monuments.  I  need  not  give  you  the 
history  of  this  cemetery,  or  the  date  of  its  forma¬ 
tion.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  the  oldest 
here.  In  Galignani’s  guide  book  you  will  find  all 
you  want  to  know,  and  a  great  deal  more  about 
it,  and  every  thing  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  in 
Paris.  The  first  corpse  was  interred  here  some 
years  after  both  of  us  were  born.  Why  have  we 
merited  to  live  enjoy ingly,  whilst  fourteen  thousand 
have  been  cut  off  from  this  existence,  and  their 
bodies  heaped  up  in  this  spot  alone?  Except  to 
leave  a  permanent  odour  of  ourselves  through  the 
land  we  once  buoyantly  trod,  why  do  we  have 
placed  over  the  spot  where  we  lie,  a  mark  of  any 
sort  ?  A  tomb  is  one  of  the  shallowest  ideas  of 
our  finite  conceptions.  How  many  hundreds  of 
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millions  of  men,  who  have  in  their  generation 
caused  a  stir  amongst  their  contemporaries,  and 
had  lasting  monuments,  as  was  confidently  believed, 
placed  over  the  spot  where  their  bones  are  now 
changed  to  earth,  have  there  been,  of  whom  not  a 
stick  nor  stone  remains  to  tell  us  and  our  contem¬ 
poraries  that  they  lived  at  all !  The  handsomest 
monument  we  can  erect  will,  in  after  centuries,  be 
a  ruin,  and  of  the  tombs  upon  which  we  inscribe 
such  hypocritical  homage  to  those,  with  whom  not 
the  humblest  of  us  would  exchange  places,  in  ceme¬ 
teries,  churches,  and  churchyards,  will  in  two  or 
three  generations  be  destroyed.  Between  four  and 
five  millions  of  pounds  sterling  have  been  expended 
upon  monuments  in  this  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  and  a  sum  proportionate  to  their  extent,  in 
the  other  cemeteries  round  Paris.  Here  on  the 
Jour  de  Morts  were  upwards  of  forty  thousand 
persons,  and  on  the  following  day  fifty  thousand, 
all  to  pay  a  pious  visit  to  the  resting-place  of  some 
departed  friend.  This  annual  visit  to  the  dead  by 
the  living,  is  one  of  those  interesting  features  in 
Roman  Catholic  observances,  of  which  Protestantism 
is  denuded. 

Pere  la  Chaise,  however,  on  that  day  resembled 
Greenwich  Park  on  the  day  of  its  fair,  the  conduct 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  latter  excepted,  all  silently 
strolling  through  the  pyramids,  obelisks,  columns, 
altars,  urns,  cypresses,  willows,  and  shrubberies; 
nothing  could  be  more  decorous  and  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  than  the  conduct  of  all.  This 
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cemetery  is  appropriated  for  the  entombment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  arrondissements,  as  they 
here  call  the  divisions  of  the  city.  Five  arron¬ 
dissements,  or  wards,  deposit,  after  life’s  weary 
journey,  their  population  here,  except  where  the 
ground  is  purchased  for  ever,  by  a  family,  when  • 
remains  are  brought  to  this  spot  from  any  part  of 
Paris  or  France.  Why  the  recollections  which 
belong  to  Abelard  and  Heloise  should  be  revived  at 
this  time,  I  know  not ;  it  appears  to  me,  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  joint  memory  of  these  persons  in 
a  modern  cemetery  seven  hundred  years  after  their 
death,  is  excessively  absurd.  Had  either  of  them 
left  a  work  of  art,  or  literature,  of  excellence,  to 
remain  the  property  of  not  only  ourselves  but  of 
future  ages,  as  thousands  of  the  past  benefactors  of 
their  species  have  done,  a  tomb  in  every  cemetery 
in  France  might  be  put  up,  by  any  one  disposed  so 
to  spend  his  money ;  but  for  these  persons,  whose 
alledged  connexion  has  already  afforded  a  subject 
for  too  many  mischievous  effusions  of  purient 
imaginations,  a  monument  will  be  but  a  memorial 
of  the  bad  taste  of  our  times,  and  revive  what  had 
better  be  forgotten.  One  to  J oan  of  Arc  would 
have  been  fraught  with  national  associations.  This 
monument  is,  however,  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
cemetery.  Cuvier,  the  naturalist,  has  a  handsome 
monument.  For  how  much  of  interest  will  future 
generations  be  indebted  to  this  industrious  old  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  the  phrenology  of  a  dog  or  cat,  with 
speculations  on  the  ideology  of  rats,  is  a  worthier 
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field  for  thought,  and  deductive  science,  than  the 
most  ingenious  fabrication  of  destructive  weapons, 
or  the  most  expert  use  of  them  when  made.  W e 
erect  monuments  alike  for  all ;  for  the  benevolent 
lover  of  his  species,  who  lengthens  our  days  by 
enlarging  our  powers  and  means  of  observation, 
and  for  the  heartless  and  brainless  destroyer  of  it. 
If  you  look  about,  near  this  long  ex  post  facto 
monument  to  unholy  loves,  you  will  find  another 
to  a  man  from  whom  you  and  I  have  often  derived 
great  amusement,  Denon,  and  to  one,  to;  whom 
above  all  others  my  youthful  heart  paid  homage, 
the  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  He  who  caused 
many  tears  to  start  on  my  cheek,  by  the  creations 
of  his  fancy,  is  here.  Not  far  from  St.  Pierre’s 
tomb  are  those  of  Boieldieu  and  Bellini,  the  com¬ 
posers,  and  Dupuytren,  the  anatomist ;  Talma,  the 
actor,  and  Madame  Blanchard,  who  fell  from  her 
fire-balloon  twenty  years  ago;  and  Mehue,  another 
composer.  Boieldieu  was  all-popular  when  I  was 
in  Paris  in  1827.  The  Dame  Blanche  was  sung 
piecemeal  in  the  streets,  as  the  airs  from  the  Puri - 
tani  of  Bellini  are  sung  now.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  inventor,  the  inspiring  hand,  and  the  won¬ 
drous  ear  for  combining  harmonies,  that  poured 
these  tones  upon  our  memories,  so  that  they 
rise,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  when  alone 
by  day,  with  all  the  associations  attached  to  the 
first  sensation  of  these  sounds,  are  now  part  of  the 
worthless  dust  we  kick  up  as  we  pace  along.  I 
know  “  thoughts  amid  the  tombs”  are  stale  and 
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threadbare  ;  all  has  been  said,  perhaps,  that  can  be, 
but  “  feeling  has  no  fellow,”  and  I  fancy  we  all 
are  liable  to  similar  impressions. 

Casimir  Perier  has  no  reason  to  complain  of 
want  of  space  allotted  to  him,  his  statue  is  a  very 
prominent  affair.  A  little  further  on  we  found 
several  monuments,  erected  to  the  memories  of  the 
warriors  of  the  Empire,  who  are  buried  here — 
Marshal  Lauriston,  Labedoyere,  Kellerman,  Lava- 
lotte,  and  all  the  names  with  which  one  is  obliged 
to  be  familiar,  in  reading  the  blood-stained  annals 
of  modern  France.  General  Foy  has  a  chapel, 
surmounted  by  a  temple,  in  which  is  seen  the 
statue  of  the  General  addressing  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  a  superb  sepulchral  monument  it  is. 
Poor  Ney  is  laid  close  by,  and  that  very  boisterous 
orator,  Benjamin  Constant.  Many  foreigners  have 
embellished  this  place  of  the  tombs,  with  tributes 
rich  in  sculpture,  according  to  their  rank,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  deceased  aliens;  Don  Urquijo,  Sir  W. 
Keppel,  Sir  M.  Cromie,  Lady  Granville  Temple, 
and  some  hundred  other  Spanish,  Russian,  and 
English.  David,  the  painter,  has  a  tomb  here, 
yet  I  remember  reading  some  spirited  verses  of 
Berranger’s,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Government 
to  allow  his  remains  to  be  brought  into  France  from 
Belgium,  where  he  died,  because  the  painter  had  in 
his  early  days  been  one  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  who  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 

I  presume  Louis  Philippe,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
was  eager  to  show  he  had  no  family  prejudices 
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against  the  murderer  of  his  relative ;  and  guided 
by  the  Christian  feeling  of  forgiveness  alone ,  gave 
him  the  honours  of  burial  in  the  land  in  which  he 
was  born,  lest  the  relatives  of  the  regicide  painter 
might  raise  the  question,  in  what  way  his  majesty 
would  deal  with  his  majesty’s  own  father’s  royal 
corpse  should  it  ever  be  brought  to  light.  The  pre¬ 
sent  king’s  father  vied  fifty  years  ago  with  Robe¬ 
spierre,  Couthon,  Danton,  and  David,  in  their 
labours  to  destroy  royalty,  and  the  present  king 
was  introduced  to  the  Jacobin  club  by  his  father, 
Egalite,  and  was  actually  for  a  few  months  one  of 
its  secretaries  !  This  is  not  generally  known,  but 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  as  I  have  seen  by  some  of 
the  documents  of  this  murderous  association.  Some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  tombs'  are  those 
erected  to  the  memories  of  persons  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  fame ;  a  M.  Bouchard  has  a  pyramid 
which  overtops  every  thing  else,  and  is  visible  from 
the  top  of  Notre  Dame — Ivensall-green  cemetery, 
and  the  one  at  Liverpool,  have,  I  remember,  similar 
features.  Those  who  attracted  the  least  notice 
whilst  living  make  up  for  lost  time  when  dead. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Pere  la  Chaise  leaves  upon 
the  mind  anything  but  what  Wordsworth  calls 
“  feelings  of  kindred  quiet.”  There  is  too  much 
presumption,  too  much  glare  of  universal  white 
stone.  The  fosses  communes  dreary,  nameless,  and 
unflattering  as  they  are,  have,  for  the  same  reason, 
a  complexion  more  akin  to  their  purpose ;  and  I 
would  prefer  to  be  laid  there,  tenant-in-common 
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with  my  fellow-mortals,  the  majority  better  than 
myself,  than  to  be  laid,  as  Mr.  Barham  says — 

■ - u  In  that  sepulchre  square, 

Where  folks  are  interred  for  the  sake  of  the  air — 

Where  the  tomb-stones  are  placed, 

In  the  very  best  taste, 

At  the  feet  and  the  head 
Of  the  elegant  dead, 

And  no  one  received  who’s  not  buried  in  lead.’ 

I  have  met  with  some  who  declare  they  have 
passed  many  days  wandering  amongst  these  monu¬ 
ments,  entablatures,  and  cenotaphs — I  could  not. 
There  is  too  much  show,  and  too  little  of  mournful¬ 
ness.  Epitaphs  are,  at  best,  but  little  fussy  efforts 
to  stay  for  a  moment  a  worthless  object,  floating 
down  the  current  of  a  broad  river  to  the  ocean. 

The  next  cemetery  I  visited  was  that  of  St.  Ca¬ 
therine,  in  the  Rue  des  Francs  Bourgeoise  St.  Marcel. 
It  is  not  now  used,  being  full,  and  time  has  not 
yet  accomplished  its  work  with  poor  humanity. 
General  PichegnTs  monument  is  here,  wdio  has 
been  dead  nearly  forty  years,  but  that  is  the  only 
.  one  I  saw  worth  notice,  though  some  of  the  guide 
books  led  me  to  expect  more.  The  cemetery  is 
very  small,  and  not  worth  visiting,  as,  unless  you 
are  going  to  the  Gobelins,  it  is  out  of  the  way  of 
any  other  object  of  interest. 

Had  an  engagement  to-day  with  some  friends  in 
the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  who  were  so  kind  as  to  take 
me  to  the  Convent  des  dames  Carmelites ,  there.  It  is 
no  convent  now,  though  the  chapel  still  remains,  and 
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part  of  the  monastery.  Here  the  priests  were  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  polite  people  of  the  capital  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  by  hundreds  chopped  to  pieces — aged,  ve¬ 
nerable,  good  men :  and  the  people  would  do  the  same 
now,  were  the  government  to  give  patriotic  impulses 
to  the  enthusiastic  warm-hearted  nation.  An  annual 
service  is  performed  here  for  the  souls  of  these  mas¬ 
sacred  ecclesiastics.  The  chapel  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  and  has  some  splendid  black  marble  pillars, 
and  a  dome  well  painted;  and  who  could  fail  to  feel 
a  deep  thrill  of  horror,  who  has  read  of  the  cold¬ 
blooded  butcheries  perpetrated  within  its  walls  ?  The 
poor  wretches  were  pounced  upon  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  churches.  Every  one  in  the  dress  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  was  pushed  into  the  nearest  hackney-coach, 
and  driven  by  some  devoted  patriot  to  this  place :  in 
a  few  weeks  some  hundreds  were  collected,  and  they 
were  then  put  to  death  as  coolly  as  our  servants 
would  immerse  a  lot  of  kittens  in  a  tub :  the 
government,  the  constitutional  government  sitting- 
in  national  assembly  within  a  few  yards,  deeming 
it  unworthy  of  their  dignity  to  inquire  into  a  popular 
execution,  planned  and  performed  by  the  sovereign 
people.  I  must  tell  you  we  bought  some  excellent 
Eau  de  Melisse ,  and  blanc  des  carmes ,  from  one  of 
the  inmates  of  the  old  monastery,  who  carries  on  a 
good  business  in  them,  the  place  having  long  been 
famous  for  it. 

Our  carriage  took  us  another  day  to  the  Cemetery 
de  Montmartre,  which  is  in  the  most  unexception¬ 
able  suburb  of  the  city.  The  Rue  Chaussee  d’Antin, 
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and  Rue  de  Clichy,  are  of  a  different  character  to 
those  leading  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  though  by  no 
means  as  wide  as  they  might  be,  nor  as  clean.  This 
cemetery  is  the  oldest,  and  was  originally  termed 
the  Champs  de  Repos ,  after  the  suppression  of  burial 
places  within  Paris.  There  is  not  that  vulgarity 
and  ostentation  that  is  so  prominently  offensive  at 
Pere  la  Chaise.  The  memorials  aro  more  what 
the  sighs  of  the  living  for  the  dead  should  be;  a 
subdued  tone  of  praise,  pervades  the  epitaphs,  they 
are  short  and  griefful.  The  families  of  Segur 
d'Aguesseau,  Voyer  d'Argenson,  and  others,  have 
lofty  monuments  which  might  be  shortened  one- 
half,  with  advantage  to  the  feeling  they  are  erected 
to  inspire ;  and  the  lofty  stone  obelisk,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Duchess  of  Montmorency,  might 
guide  us  to  more  interesting  dust  than  her  grace's ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  be  for  an  hour  within  this 
cemetery  without  a  feeling  of  awe — a  consciousness 
that  we  are  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  king  of 
terrors,  waiting  our  turn  for  the  honours  of  an 
audience,  and  a  sure  conviction,  that  wait  as  long  as 
we  may,  it  will  be  given  us  in  turn.  The  small 
tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of  Prince  Ernest  of 
Saxe  Cobourg,  who  died  eight  or  nine  years  ago  in 
Paris,  tells  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  know 
about  a  prince,  who  was  a  prince,  and  nothing 
more.  Many  English  have  been  buried  here,  as  it 
is  nearest  to  the  colony  we  have  planted  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and  you  may  suppose  twenty 
thousand  of  us  pay  the  tribute  demanded  from  us, 
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go  where  we  may  to  avoid  it.  The  view  is  beautiful 
from  the  Jews’  burial-ground,  worth  all  the  trouble 
of  a  long  walk  from  the  Italian  Boulevards ;  I 
was  reminded  much  of  that  from  Hampstead-hill. 
St.  Denis,  and  the  fair  country  around  it,  stretches 
away  to  the  north,  and  Paris,  to  Vincennes,  is  en¬ 
tirely  visible  to  the  south.  Here  the  comparison 
with  the  southern  prospect  from  Hampstead  ends. 
Every  white  stone  edifice,  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
shines  out  unblushingly  to  the  clear  blue  sky,  while 
the  more  modest  glories  of  our  dear  metropolis  hide 
themselves  from  the  gaze  of  those  who  follow  the 
example  of  the  Saviour  of  man,  and  ascend  to  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain,  or  the  pinnacle  of  a  temple, 
to  view  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  pomp  and 
glory  of  cities  :  they  have  taken  the  veil,  never  to 
be  lifted,  and  an  everlasting  vow  to  live  and  perish 
in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Paris,  puella  tunica 
sublata,  stands  like  Musidora  in  the  illustrations  of 
“Thomson’s  Seasons;”  London,  in  melancholy 
crape  and  bombazine,  sits  black-hooded;  like  the 
Heloisa  of  Lebrun;  what  charms  she  has  con¬ 
cealed,  save  to  the  cat-like  optics  of  the  sharers  of 
her  darkened  cell.  Were  I  to  die  in  Paris,  I  would 
be  placed  in  Montmartre;  and  as  my  wishes  are 
known  to  my  friends  here,  should  I  not  live  to  re¬ 
turn,  you  will  know  where  to  find  me.  Here  are  an 
unusual  number  of  unconsolable  effusions  to  the 
memory  of  departed  husbands  and  wives,  by  their 
bereaved  relicts.  When  conjugal  unions  are  ce¬ 
mented  by  the  feelings  which  alone  make  their 
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continuance  invaluable  to  those  who  form  them,  their 
dissolution  is  the  severest  affliction  that  can  assail  a 
civilized  being,  and  the  inadequacy  or  incoherence, 
or  even  extravagance  of  expression,  which  is  exhibited 
in  attempts  to  state  it  on  cut  stone  to  indifferent  per¬ 
sons,  might  be  expected  far  oftener  than  we  find  it. 
Would  it  not  be  a  more  effective  means  of  con¬ 
veying  an  appreciation  of  the  living  consideration 
for  the  departed,  were  a  husband  to  cut  these  words 
alone  on  the  stone  which  covers  the  body  of  his  late 
partner,  “  To  my  wife;”  or  a  widow,  u  To  my 
husband?”  Depend  upon  it,  to  those  who  knew  the 
sincerity  of  their  feelings,  these  simple  words  would 
call  forth  sensations  really  akin  to  what  the  truth 
always  demands,  and  that  is  all,  and  no  more,  that 
the  44  storied  urn  and  animated  bust”  can  do,  all 
over  the  world. 

On  the  tomb  of  Talma,  the  tragic  actor,  is  his 
name — five  letters  tell  all,  and  those  who  had  wept 
and  sat  in  mute  astonishment  at  his  powers,  are  in 
an  instant  full  of  all  the  associations  connected  with 
the  periods  of  their  display,  and  the  thrilling  in- 
►  terest  in  bygone  days  excited.  I  doubt  if  a  long, 
elaborate,  and  more  classically  correct  inscription, 
would  not,  by  the  very  act  of  reading  it,  stifle  them 
all.  It  would  with  me.  You  remember  44  Miser- 
rimus,”  in  the  Worcester  cathedral.  The  poor 
nameless  wretch  who  lies  beneath  has  had  more 
sympathy  excited  for  his  mysterious  lot  than  ever 
was  excited  by  the  best  merited  eulogy  which  adorns 
the  most  imposing  sarcophagus  in  that  holy  place, 
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Bishop  Houth’s,  included  Adieu,  Montmartre.  I 
shall  visit  you  again ;  but  it  shall  be  alone,  or  with 
one  who  will  think  of  you  as  I  do — 

And  to  those  graves,  looking  habitually 
In  kindred  quiet,  I  repose  my  trust; 

Death  to  the  innocent  is  more  than  just, 

And  to  the  sinner  mercifully  bent; 

So  may  I  hope,  if  truly  I  repent, 

And  meekly  bear  the  ills  that  bear  I  must. 

So  now  I  conclude  this  long  letter  about  the 
abodes  of  the  dead ;  my  next  shall  be  upon  the  ways 
of  the  living,  though,  I  assure  you,  the  former 
subject  is  as  pleasant  to  dwell  upon — it  should 
be.  You  remember  those  sweet  verses,  the  first  I 
ever  learnt,  the  evening  hymn,  and  I  still  pray — 

That  I  may  dread 

The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed. 

Yours  most  truly, 


Alexander  Morton. 
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TO  JAMES  TASWELL,  ESQ.,  CHELTENHAM. 

Paris ,  September  14 tk,  1840. 

As  I  incidentally  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former 
letter,  I  came  here  by  way  of  Havre.  Why  does 
not  every  one  do  so  in  the  fine  season  of  the  year  ? 
The  dull,  monotonous,  rough,  and  long  land  route 
by  Calais  is  still  taken  by  mere  force  of  habit ;  butf 
in  a  few  years  it  must  be  deserted,  for  no  one  who 
has  once  travelled  by  Havre  will  exchange  the 
freedom  of  motion,  and  the  comfort  of  a  river 
steam-boat  for  the  confinement  of  a  carriage,  for 
twenty- four  or  thirty  hours ;  an  imprisonment  which 
has  nothing  to  entice  it  but  continued  jolting  mo¬ 
tion,  were  even  the  windows  of  ground  glass,  the 
eye  would  lose  nothing  that  the  brain  need  care  to 
retain. 

The  journey,  too,  is  by  steam-power  the  whole 
way  from  London.  The  Southampton  railway  takes 
you  in  three  hours  and  a  half  to  that  port,  the 
steamer  from  thence  in  eleven  more  to  Havre,  and 
in  a  steamer  you  go  to  St.  Germains,  whence  by  the 
railway  in  twenty  minutes  you  get  to  Paris. 

The  French  term  Havre  the  Liverpool  of  France, 
because,  like  our  great  puddle-dock,  it  has  a  line  of 
American  packets  starting  regularly  once  a-week 
from  its  harbour.  To  be  sure  Liverpool  has  ten 
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liners  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  packets,  all 
first-rate  vessels,  with  a  trade  from  this  single  port 
to  the  United  States  alone,  of  half  a  million*  tons 
a  year,  and  has  shipping  of  more  value  in  one  of  its 
eight  docks  than  all  Havre  could  boast  of,  but  a 
proportion  of  twenty  to  one  is  flattering  to  French 
capacity.  I  think  that  one  shipowner  in  Liverpool, 
(Mr.  Brocklebank)  and  am  certain  that  he,  and 
Messrs.  Rankin  and  Gilmore,  of  the  same  place, 
have  more  vessels  of  their  own  than  all  the  ships  of 
similar  tonnage  in  this  grand  French  port  put 
together,  at  the  present  moment.  I  have  frequently 
heard  it  said  that  the  former  gentleman  owned  more 
tonnage  than  belonged  to  the  port  of  Bordeaux. 
Approaching  Liverpool  the  aspect  is  unpromising, 
it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  Havre.  The  bay  and  the 
rising  hills,  the  tower  of  Henfleur,  with  the  red 
granite  jetty,  give  it  all  the  appearance  of  a  mari¬ 
time  city.  Boulogne  and  Calais  have  a  slovenly 
fishing-port  look,  they  are  worthy  of  no  notice,  and 
no  one  would  spend  an  hour  in  them  but  from  ne¬ 
cessity,  or  the  convenience  of  the  distance  from 
England. 

Villas  and  gardens  overhang  the  tower  of  Havre, 
crowding  the  hills  to  the  summit.  The  houses,  too, 
are  of  so  different  a  character  to  those  left  behind 
at  Southampton,  that  no  one  for  a  moment  doubts 

*  The  value  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States  alone,  is 
now  fifteen  millions  sterling,  or  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  of  francs. 
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that  he  is  in  a  foreign  land,  to  which  conclusion 
every  thing  adds  on  nearing  the  quay. 

The  Normandy  women,  with  their  showy  steeple 
caps  and  flappers,  long  ear-rings,  jerkins,  and 
wooden  shoes ;  the  men  with  their  large  broad- 
brimmed  shining  hats,  and  round  ear-rings,  and 
every  characteristic  totally  at  variance  with  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  same  class,  prepare  one  for  penetrating 
the  heart  of  a  foreign  nation,  which  scarcely  men, 
women,  or  things  do,  either  at  Boulogne  or  Calais. 
Havre  has  as  good  hotels  as  those  at  Boulogne,  and 
at  half  their  charges.  The  Hotel  de  l’Aigle  d’Or, 
Hotel  des  Indes,  de  Bellevue,  de  ’Europe,  are  all  good. 
I  was  not  on  shore  half  an  hour  before  I  heard  the 
story  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith’s  being  made  prisoner  in 
1796,  while  very  gallantly  attempting  to  cut  out  some 
French  vessels  in  the  harbour ;  a  capture  which  has 
served  the  French  to  talk  about  for  half  a  century, 
a  certain  proof  of  the  singularity  of  the  feat.  It 
seems  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  miscalculated  the 
tide,  and  got  aground,  as  many  a  brave  admiral  did 
before  him  :  with  Nelson  at  Copenhagen  the  result 
of  a  similar  circumstance  was  different. 

There  are  few  places  on  the  French  coast  worth 
taking,  Havre  certainly  is,  and  had  the  vain-glori¬ 
ous  minister  Thiers,  had  his  heart’s  wish,  and  pro¬ 
voked  us  to  war,  money  would  have  been  as  well 
spent  in  bombarding  Havre,  and  burning  its  ship¬ 
ping,  as  in  any  other  work  of  havoc.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  about  40,000.  There  are  many  objects 
that  will  repay  a  day’s  stay  at  Havre.  The 
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church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  that  of  Saint  Francois, 
are  spacious  edifices,  especially  the  latter.  I  was 
there  on  Sunday,  and  it  was  crowded  to  excess, 
while  the  adjoining  market  was  equally  thronged 
with  vendors  and  purchasers  of  all  the  tempting 
fruits  of  the  season.  To  see  melons,  peaches,  nec¬ 
tarines,  and  grapes,  sold  for  a  few  pence  within 
fifteen  hours  journey  of  London,  on  a  Sunday,  in 
high  market,  cannot  fail  to  strike  an  Englishman 
forcibly,  and  as  a  fellow-passenger  in  the  steam¬ 
boat  remarked  to  me,  a  traveller  sees  more  wonders 
for  his  money  on  this  route  than  going  by  Boulogne 
and  Calais. 

The  old  tumble-down  hotel  de  Ville,  formerly 
called  the  logis  du-Roi,  the  new  hotel  de  Ville,  with 
its  salamander  jumping  in  the  midst  of  flames,  sculp¬ 
tured  on  the  porch  by  order  of  Francis  the  First, 
the  Exchange,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  royal 
library,  are  all  worthy  of  a  visit.  In  the  latter  is  a 
bust  of  Bernardin  St.  Pierre,  author  of  “  Paul  and 
Virginia,”  who  were  born  here.  The  arsenal  is  a 
solid  structure,  and  the  improvements  and  additions 
now  going  forward  are  upon  a  scale  which  tells  plainly 
how  important  a  post  this  is  deemed  by  the  French 
government.  The  citadel  at  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour  must  have  been  at  once  imposing  and  im¬ 
pregnable,  it  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
used  as  a  state  prison  by  Cardinal  Mazarine.  Here 
the  unfortunate  Princes  de  Conde,  de  Conti,  and 
Lonqueville,  were  confined. 

Honfleur,  about  as  distant  from  Havre  as  the 
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Isle  of  Wight  from  Portsmouth,  lies  opposite,  'and 
is  well  worth  an  hour's  visit,  and  steam-boats  ply 
thither  every  two  hours  from  Havre.  A  church  is 
there  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame-des-Neiges,  which 
was  built  by  some  sailors  out  of  gratitude  for 
their  happy  deliverance  in  a  snow  storm  on  the  river 
while  on  their  voyage  to  Rouen.  Honfleur  was  at 
at  that  moment  blockaded  by  the  English,  but  three 
daring  men  effected  an  escape,  and,  favoured  by  the 
darkness  of  a  January  night,  sailed  off  in  a  small 
boat  to  inform  their  friends  at  Rouen  of  the  force 
of  our  army,  and  the  state  of  the  town.  A  heavy 
snow-storm  obscured  their  view,  and  lasted  so  long 
that  discovery  from  the  banks  of  the  river  became 
certain,  without  supernatural  aid  to  assist  them ; 
for,  fatigued  and  frozen,  they  had  rowed  all  night, 
yet  were  not  beyond  our  lines  when  daylight  broke. 
The  oars  were  laid  down  in  despair,  and  recourse 
was  had  to  prayer.  The  Virgin  was  invoked  by  the 
three  boatmen  on  their  knees  in  their  skiff ;  soaked 
in  snow-water,  and  stiff  with  exertion,  they  prayed 
two  hours  incessantly,  like  pious  Catholics  of  the 
the  olden  time,  when  Englishmen,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  would  have  pulled  ten  miles  up  the 
stream ;  and  their  piety  was  rewarded,  for  lo  !  on 
the  stream  stood  an  angel  in  radiant  garments,  who 
exclaimed,  “  rassurez  vous,"  and  immediately  disap¬ 
peared. 

The  snow  ceased  to  fall,  a  favourable  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  they  reached  Rouen  in  safety. 
The  siege  of  Honfleur  was  soon  after  raised,  and 
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this  chapel  was  erected,  in  gratitude  to  Notre- 
Dame-des-Neiges  for  her  blessed  interposition. 
Honfleur  was  formerly  to  Havre  what  Lowestoff 
was  to  Yarmouth,  a  rival  to  its  trade,  and  an  en- 
croacher  upon  its  fishing  bounds,  but  the  Spaniards, 
at  that  time  the  most  enterprising  traders  of  the 
world,  were  as  much  its  masters  as  the  French,  for 
what  vessels  it  possessed  were  owned  and  com¬ 
manded  by  Spaniards  located  there,  who  defied  all 
interference  with  their  authority  for  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  of  all 
captains  of  river  craft,  or  vessels  entering  the  river 
from  abroad,  to  doff  their  hats  on  passing  the  cha¬ 
pel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  on  the  hill,  and  require 
all  on  board  to  do  the  same.  At  this  time  there 
are  but  eight  thousand  inhabitants ;  two  hundred 
years  ago  the  population  amounted  to  seventeen 
thousand.  The  whale  fishery,  once  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Honfleur,  is  now 
carried  on  from  Nantes  and  Havre. 

The  Seine  from  here  to  Paris  was  not  many 
years  ago  scarcely  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  a 
foot  of  water,  and  much  is  yet  to  be  done,  before  it 
can  become  a  river  for  the  transport  of  heavy  arti¬ 
cles.  A  large  steam  engine  boiler,  locomotive 
engine,  or  castings  of  two  hundred  tons,  could  not 
pass  without  getting  a-ground  in  many  places. 
This  river  is  a  never  ending  claimant  upon  the 
board  of  public  works. 

At  Villequier  the  country  people  have  that  tho¬ 
rough  localised  look  acquired  by  all  who  never 
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stir  beyond  the  confines  of  their  parish.  From 
Villequier  to  Candebec,  antiquated  farm-houses 
indicate  that  successive  generations  have  been  true 
to  the  soil  of  their  fathers,  for  there  is  a  style 
even  about  the  carts  and  gear,  that  tells  of  a  cen¬ 
tury's  use. 

In  this  part  of  the  department  of  Seine  Infe - 
rieure  manners  are  primitive,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  they  have  escaped  the  scathing  blast 
of  the  “  grand  era  of  reform,”  at  the  close  of  last 
century ;  and  families  are  found  here  who  have 
resided  on  the  same  farm  for  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  years.  The  old  men  die  where  they  were 
born,  and  have  never  even  crossed  the  river.  The 
rule  of  this  district  is  according  to  Olaudian's  old 
man  of  Verona,  who  says, 

Felix  qui  patriis  sevum  transegit  in  agris ; 

Ipsa  domus  puerum,  quern  videt  ipsa  senem. 

In  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire  there  are  similar 
instances.  The  greatest  absence  of  curiosity  I 
ever  met  with,  was  in  a  woman  of  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  not  twenty  miles  from  the  cataract  of  Nia¬ 
gara,  who  had  lived  there  thirty  years  without 
having  curiosity  or  inclination  to  see  it !  She 
could  hear  it  from  her  door  booming  in  the  still  air 
of  evening,  and  that  was  enough. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  Berkeley. 
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TO  SERGEANT  PLEADER,  LINCOLNVlNN,  LONDON. 

Paris ,  Sept.  28,  1840. 

The  nephew  of  an  emperor  and  son  of  a  king 
stood  this  day  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Peers, 
summoned  by  royal  ordonnance  of  Louis  Philippe  ! 
About  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  there  was  no 
extraordinary  display  of  troops,  nor  was  the  crowTd 
as  great  as  I  expected.  I  was  in  my  place  early, 
having  from  the  Duke  de  Decases  tickets  for  the 
whole  trial,  in  a  tribune,  where  I  could  hear  and 
see  every  thing.  The  peers  arrived  shortly  after, 
but  among  them  were  few  who  owed  their  origin  to 
the  Emperor.  The  Prince  and  his  twenty  fellow 
conspirators  took  their  seats  facing  the  house.  He 
wore  a  large  star  on  his  left  breast,  and  was  in  what 
we  should  call  a  full  dress  suit,  as  were  all  the  rest, 
and  all,  too,  in  white  kid  gloves  ;  for  in  fact  half 
of  them  had  evidently  put  on  these  new  dandyfied 
habiliments  for  the  first  time  to-day.  A  gend’arme 
sat  between  each  prisoner.  The  act  of  accusation 
was  then  read ;  it  occupied  two  hours,  and  at  the 
close  of  it  the  Prince  asked  permission  to  read  from 
a  written  paper,  which  was  granted,  and  we  had  a 
proud  protest  against  the  right  of  the  peers,  or  any 
one  else,  to  try  the  lawful  heir  of  their  once  sove¬ 
reign.  He  took  all  the  blame  to  himself  of  the 
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conspiracy.  Alone  I  did  all.  I  resolved  upon  every 
thing.  Nobody  knew  beforehand  either  my  pro¬ 
jects,  my  resources,  or  my  hopes.”  He  concluded 
with  what  has  been  thought  very  sublime,  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  would  have 
been  what  the  reporters  call  “  bursts  of  laughter 
with  difficulty  suppressed  by  the  judge,”  had  such 
stuff  been  uttered  in  an  English  court  of  justice. 
“  One  word  more,  gentlemen  peers.  I  represent  be¬ 
fore  you  a  principle,  a  cause,  and  a  defeat.  The 
principle  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The 
cause  is  that  of  the  empire.  The  defeat  is  that  of 
Waterloo  !  The  principle  you  have  acknowledged 
— the  cause  you  have  served  under — and  the  defeat 
you  wish  me  to  arrange  !” 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence,  that  yesterday, 
when  her  son  stood  arraigned  for  high  treason,  in 
endeavouring  to  recover  the  legacy  left  by  his  uncle, 
the  anniversary  service  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Queen  Hortense,  his  mother,  was  performed  in  the 
church  of  Rueil.  A  short  time  hence  will  be  St. 
Joseph’s  day,  and  then  we  shall  see  advertised  in 
the  papers,  as  this  was,  that  an  office  pour  le  repos 
de  Fame  de  Tlmperatrice  Josephine,  will  take  place 
at  the  church  de  Rueil.  What  strange  inconsis¬ 
tency.  How  can  a  people  respect  its  rulers,  or  how 
are  they  to  know  what  rulers  to  respect  ?  Among 
the  peers  present  to-day,  I  perceived  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  Marshal  Due  de  Reggio,  le  Due  Decazes,  le 
Due  de  Coigny,  Marshal  Comte  Molitor,  le  Marquis 
Ip  Place,  son  of  the  famous  mathematician,  le  pre- 
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sident  Boyer,  le  Due  de  Praslin,  le  Comte  Jules  de 
Rochefoucault,  le  Marquis  de  Rochaubeau,  Bertin 
de  Yaux,  and  Baron  Teste,  one  of  the  late  minis¬ 
ters.  The  dress  of  the  peers  is  becoming,  and  the 
majority  being  elderly  men,  their  grey  heads,  some 
silvery  white,  others  bald,  produce  a  very  favour¬ 
able  impression,  seen  from  the  tribune  in  which  I 
was.  There  were  between  two  and  three  hundred 
present.  They  have  all  a  court  dress  for  their  sit¬ 
tings,  of  which  some  of  them  seem  not  a  little  vain. 
It  is  gentlemanlike,  and  lends  an  air  of  form,  if  not 
dignify,  to  their  proceedings.  The  chancellor  on 
this  occasion  wore  a  puce  silk  robe,  and  I  thought 
the  contrast  between  his  dress,  and  that  of  our 
chancellor,  when  on  the  woolsack,  presiding  at  our 
house  of  peers,  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  French 
president.  A  gentleman  in  the  tribune,  said,  in 
reply  to  my  remarks  upon  it,  “  C’est  un  magnifique 
uniform  galoimes,  qu’on  a  seulement  de  tort  de  res- 
sembler  de  loin  a  un  livre,”  The  peers  of  France 
are  not  the  nobles  of  a  former  day,  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  peer  should  be  a  noble.  To-day,  for 
instance,  there  were  several  peers  created  for  life 
who  do  not  bear  a  title,  though  a  great  majority  do. 
I  saw  M.  Rouille  de  Fontaine,  and  M.  Rossi,  whom 
I  knew  amongst  their  brother  peers,  and  there  were, 
doubtless,  other  untitled  peers  present.  Several  of 
the  old  nobility,  who  were  called  to  the  house  of  peers 
after  the  restoration,  have  refused  to  sit  in  the  life- 
elected  house,  nor  do  they  attend  the  court  of  the 
king.  The  titles  of  many  French  peers  are  very 
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ancient.  I  believe  the  truly  noble  families  are  of 
much  longer  standing  in  this  kingdom  than  ours  are. 
Proud  as  we  are  of  our  nobility,  their  claims  to  an¬ 
cient  heraldic  honours  are  weaker  than  the  same 
class,  either  in  France,  Spain,  or  Germany.  Of  our 
dukedoms  only  two  are  two  centuries  old.  Here  is 
but  one  marquisate  more  than  sixty  years  old.  Of 
nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  earldoms,  but  five  date 
before  the  year  1603.  We  have  a  score  of  viscount- 
cies ;  the  number  created  before  1712,  amounts  to 
but  one.  The  barons  are  more  than  two  hundred 
strong;  thirteen  only  were  created  prior  to  1603, 
when  James  I.  made  titles  a  marketable  com¬ 
modity.  If  what  I  say  to  you  should  have  a  reader 
who  has  reached  the  allotted  period  (70)  of  the  short 
life  of  man,  he  has  seen  created  one-fourth  of  the 
dukedoms,  twenty  of  twenty-one  marquisates,  one- 
half  and  upwards  of  the  earldoms,  three-fourths  of 
the  viscountcies,  and  six-sevenths  of  the  barons ;  in 
short,  more  than  two-thirds  and  a  half  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  peerage ;  and  if  he  outlive  another  ten  years 
the  mushrooms  he  has  seen  appear  may  vanish  be¬ 
fore  he  expires.  I  dined  yesterday  in  company  with 
an  officer  of  the  4th  regiment  of  artillery,  who 
assisted  in  putting  down  the  insurrection  at  Stras- 
burg,  in  1836;  and  strongly  as  he  condemned  the 
prince's  rash  attempts,  both  there,  and  at  Boulogne, 
was  much  interested  in  this  young  man,  born,  as  it 
was  once  thought,  to  such  high  destinies.  From 
him  I  learned  these  particulars. 

Charles  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  third  son  of  Louis 
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Napoleon,  brother  to  the  emperor,  and  king  of 
Holland,  and  of  Hortense  Eugenie,  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1808. 
The  emperor  had  determined  that  the  eldest  of  his 
family  should  always  be  called  Napoleon.  Charles 
Louis  Napoleon  is  now,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Senatus  Consultum  of  the  28th  Eloreal,  year 
XII.  (1804),  the  eldest  son  of  the  Imperial  family. 
Of  his  two  elder  brothers,  one  died  at  the  age  of 
five  years,  in  1807,  at  the  Hague;  and  the  other, 
who  had  been  grand  Duke  of  Berg,  died  at  Forli, 
in  the  Papal  States,  in  1831.  Hence  it  is  that  he 
signs  himself  Napoleon  Louis.  His  birth  was 
saluted  by  the  cannon  of  the  grand  army  along  the 
whole  of  the  line.  The  divorce  from  Josephine  was 
not  yet  so  much  as  thought  of ;  and  his  name  was 
first  inscribed  in  the  register  which  was  to  regulate 
the  succession  in  the  Imperial  family.  He  was  not 
baptised  until  November,  1810,  when  the  ceremony 
was  performed  at  Fontainbleau,  by  Cardinal  Fesch, 
the  emperor  standing  godfather,  and  the  empress, 
Maria  Louisa,  godmother.  The  same  day  the  em¬ 
peror  and  empress  held  over  the  baptismal  font  the 
son  of  Marshal  Lannes,  the  very  same  Duke  de 
Montebello  who  was  king  Louis  Philippe’s  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Switzerland,  after  having,  in  1836,  persecuted, 
as  eagerly  as  his  father  pursued  the  enemy  in  the 
field  of  battle,  a  handful  of  unarmed  refugees  ;  and 
drove  his  baptismal  brother  from  the  chateau,  where 
his  mother  has  expired.  At  the  return  from  Elba, 
he  stood  beside  Napoleon  during  the  holding  of  the 
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Champ-de-Mai,  and  was  presented  to  the  deputa¬ 
tions  of  the  people  and  the  army.  These  solemn 
scenes  must  have  impressed  his  infant  mind,  for  he 
ever  received  the  fondest  caresses  of  his  uncle, 
whom  he  cried  to  leave,  when  he  saw  him  for  the 
last  time  at  Malmaison,  and  his  mother,  Hortense, 
had  much  ado  to  pacify  him.  After  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  he  wrote  to  king  Louis  Philippe,  asking 
permission  to  serve  in  the  French  army  as  a 
common  soldier.  When  the  Italian  movement 
occurred,  it  afforded  a  diversion  to  the  chagrin  of 
Napoleon  Louis,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the 
revolt  in  the  Papal  States.  He  was  in  danger  at 
Ancona,  was  hunted  out  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  minister  told  him  his  mother  should  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  reside  in  Switzerland.  It  was  in 
Switzerland,  in  1832,  33,  and  35,  that  he  published 
his  “  Reveries  Politiques,”  his  “  Manuel  d’Artil- 
lerie,”  and  “  Reflexions  Politiques  et  Militaires  sur 
la  Suisse.”  The  “  Reveries  ”  contain  many  inco¬ 
herent  ideas,  and  strike  the  same  chord,  as  his 
“  Idees  Napoliennes,”  published  this  year,  and  his 
follower,  M.  Cavel,  whom  I  have  met  at  dinner  fre¬ 
quently,  has  the  same  notions  for  the  regeneration 
of  France.  I  have  read  the  “  Reveries,”  and  the 
“Idees  Napoliennes,”  and  can  scarcely  reconcile  the 
author  of  these  rhapsodies  with  the  quiet  young 
prince  we  have  met  by  the  cover  side  at  “  Gay  don 
Inn,”  “  Deepden,”  and  “  Snitterfield  Bushes,”  with 
the  Warwickshire  hunt;  or  seen  every  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  night  in  his  box  at  the  opera.  It  is 
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easier  to  write  of  revolutions,  and  talk  of  war,  and 
what  he  would  do  in  battle,  than  to  hunt  foxes 
in  Warwickshire  or  Northamptonshire,  and  that 
many  of  the  French  moustachioed  heroes  would 
admit  after  a  short  trial.  I  was-  introduced  to 
Colonel  Vaudrey,  who  commanded  the  artillery  at 
Strasburgh,  at  the  Prince’s  attempt  there  in  1836, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  said  to  him  once,  “  France  is 
democratic,  but  not  republican.  By  democracy  I 
mean  the  government  of  an  individual  by  the  will 
of  all ;  by  republic,  I  mean  the  government  of  a 
number  in  obedience  to  a  certain  system.  France 
desires  to  have  national  institutions  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  her  rights ;  and  some  man,  or  some  family, 
to  represent  her  interests ;  that  is,  she  desires  to 
have  the  popular  institutions  of  a  republic,  with 
stability  superadded ;  and  at  the  same  time  national 
dignity,  the  internal  order  and  prosperity  of  the 
empire,  without  its  conquests.  She  might  even 
covet,  in  addition,  the  foreign  alliances  of  the  Res¬ 
toration  ;  but  what  is  there  in  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  she  can  desire  ?”  This  and  much  more  did 
he  tell  me  of  our  friend  the  Prince.  Poor  fellow  ! 
It  had  been  better  for  him  had  he  kept  his  demo¬ 
cracy  “  controuled  by  a  sovereign  will,”  (an  ano¬ 
maly  which  would  surprise  sober  constitutional 
Whigs,)  within  the  wralls  of  his  house  in  Carlton  - 
gardens,  and  he  might  have  made  an  alliance  with 
a  lady  in  Carlton-terrace ;  an  arrangement  which 
would  have  saved  him  from  passing  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  prison.  The  attempt  at  Strasburg  wras  often 
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described  to  me  by  eye-witnesses.  Upwards  of 
two  thousand  men  joined  him  from  the  regiments; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  lengths  insurrection 
might  have  spread,  had  not  the  Prince  been  pounced 
upon  and  arrested.  I  think  the  Prince  deceives 
himself,  when  he  thinks  of  effecting  a  revolution  in 
France  by  means  of  the  army.  In  France,  espe¬ 
cially,  a  praetorian  revolution  is  no  longer  practi¬ 
cable.  Here,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  army 
has  been  subordinate  to  the  nation  ;  and  a  move¬ 
ment  begun  by  the  array,  in  the  name  of  any 
individual  whatsoever,  would  excite  suspicions  and 
apprehensions  of  another  tyranny.  The  army, 
indeed,  is  now  most  thoroughly  discontented  ;  and 
it  has  reason  to  be  so,  from  the  expectations  of  war 
and  plunder  the  government  are  at  this  moment 
falsely  giving  it ;  it  is  consequently  open  to  the 
reception  of  Bonapartism,  regarding  it  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  warfare  and  activity, — just  as  it  would 
be  open  to  republicanism,  if  republicanism  could 
offer  it  the  like  chances  of  influence  and  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  nation  is  not  Bonapartist,  except 
towards  him  who  erected  the  grand  column.  In 
1830 — that  is,  in  the  presence  of  the  nation, — 
Bonapartism  did  not  venture  to  shew  its  face. 

At  the  House  of  Peers  to-day,  I  heard  what 
I  conceive  will  be  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings 
in  this  case.  After  hearing  some  witnesses,  one  of 
whom,  Magnon,  marechal-de-camp  and  commandant 
le  departement  du  Nord,anda  flaming  account  of  the 
part  he  took  in  seizing  upon  the  poor  Prince,  and 
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liis  feelings  on  the  occasion,  especially  when  Com" 
mandant  Mensonan  offered  him  in  June  last  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  to  make  him  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  in  case  of  success  on  the  part  of 
Prince  Louis.  Had  Sir  William  Follet  been 
counsel  for  the  defence,  how  short  he  would  have  cut 
up  this  witness’s  digressions,  and  what  ridicule  he 
would  have  thrown  upon  his  vaunts  of  devotion  and 
duty.  W e  make  witnesses  adhere  to  facts ;  here  a 
witness  enlivens  his  deposition  with  episode,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  melo-dramatic  rhodomontade,  without 
any  interposition  from  judges  or  counsel.  This 
witness  was  evidently  highly  elated  at  his  good 
luck  in  not  joining  the  young  adventurer ;  but  I 
would  not  have  trusted  him,  had  success  appeared 
probable  for  the  scheme.  I  give  you  his  words  ;  I 
wish  I  could  give  you  his  attitude  and  look. — “  Je 
ni’arretai,  l’indignation  me  gagnait,  je  tournai  le 
feuillet,  et  vis  que  la  lettre  etait  signee  Louis 
Napoleon.  Je  fus  quelque  temps  sans  trouver  une 
parole  a  repondre;  enfin  je  repris  un  peu  de 
ealme,  et  je  remis  la  lettre  au  commandant,  en  lui 
disant  que  je  croyais  lui  avoir  inspirer  assez  d’es- 
time  pour  qu’il  n’osat  pas  me  fait  une  pareille  pro¬ 
position  ;  que  jamais  je  n’avais  trahi  mes  sermens, 
meme  en  1815,  n’ayant  pas  voulu  servir  la  pre¬ 
miere  restauration,  et  etant  devenue  clerc  de  notaire 
de  capitaine  de  la  garde  imperial  e  et  d’officier  de  la 
legion  d’honneur  ;  que  mon  culte  pour  la  memoire 
de  l’Empereur  ne  me  ferait  jamais  trahir  mes 
sermens.  Mon  indignation  etait  grande — je  lui 
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dis,  4  vous  ne  renverserai  pas  le  gouvernement,  mais 
vous  perdrez  la  tete:  separons  nous  V  ”  M.  Franck- 
Carre,  the  attorney-general,  then  summed  up  the 
evidence,  and  established  as  clear  a  case  against  the 
prisoner  as  could  be.  The  distinction  he  drew  in 
his  speech  between  the  right  of  Bonaparte  to  the 
throne,  and  the  right  of  succession  in  his  family 
in  the  person  of  the  lawful  heir,  was  ingenious, 
but  weak.  We  have  put  this  in  its  straightfor¬ 
ward  light,  by  remaining  the  sole  power  in  Europe, 
refusing  to  recognise  his  regal  title.  We  never 
called  him  44  Emperor,”  save  as  one  of  the  powers, 
parties  to  the  first  abdication,  at  that  moment  only 
of  his  abdication,  when  he  was  so  described  in  the 
paper  Lord  Castlereagh  signed.  In  France  it  is 
now  quite  the  fashion  to  legitimatise,  if  not  canonise 
him;  but  Mr.  Attorney-general  got  out  of  his 
dilemma  in  this  way.  Turning  to  the  prisoner,  he 
said  with  a  look  meant  to  be  withering : — 44  Qui 
done  etes  vous  pour  vous  eriger  en  representant  de 
la  souverainete  du  peuple,  sur  cette  terre  ou  regne 
un  prince  que  la  nation  a  choisi,  et  auquel  elle  a 
remis  elle  meme  le  sceptre  et  Tepee  ?  Qui  done 
etes  vous  pour  vous  donner  en  France  comme 
un  representant  de  TEmpire,  epoque  de  gloire  et  de 
genie,  vous,  qui  etalez  tant  de  miseres  dans  vos 
enterprises,  qui  donnez  par  vos  arts  tant  de  dementis 
au  bon  sens  ?  L’Empereur,  apprenez-le,  n\a  pu 
leguer  a  personne  le  sceptre  tombe  de  sa  main 
puissante  avant  que  ses  destins  fussent  accomplis : 
sa  gloire  est  l’heritage  de  la  France,  et  pour  elle, 
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les  veritables  representans  cle  l’empire,  ce  iFest 
pas  vous,  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  amis  obscurs  dont  les 
hommaffes  vous  etonnent  et  dont  l’ainbition  inter- 
essee  exalte  la  votre ;  c’est  le  genie  de  l’Em- 
pereur  qui  vit  encore  dans  nos  lois ;  ce  sont  les 
hommes  depositaires  de  ses  traditions,  et  qui,  a  la 
tete  de  nos  armees  et  dans  le  conseils,  sont  Fhonneur 
de  la  patrie  et  Fappui  de  la  royaute  qu’elle  a  fondee 
de  ses  mains.” 

M.  Berry er,  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  then  rose,  and 
in  a  speech  of  two  hours,  told  the  peers  more  home- 
thrust  truths  than  they  had  ever  listened  to  within 
those  walls.  Berryer  is  the  Sir  William  Follet  of 
the  French  bar,  an  avowed  Carlist,  perhaps  the 
only  one  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  as  such 
was  selected  by  a  rebel,  upon  the  same  principle  as 
Frost  chose  the  member  for  Exeter  as  his  advocate, 
when  arraigned  for  the  same  offence  at  Monmouth. 
It  gave  Berryer  an  opportunity  of  laying  bare  the 
mischievous  results  of  departing  from  the  principle 
of  an  hereditary  succession,  inasmuch  as  where 
might  gives  right,  the  strongest  has  ever  the  best 
claim.  Some  of  the  peers  who  owed  their  position 
to  Napoleon’s  power,  looked,  I  thought,  confused 
as  he  appealed  to  them  to  judge  to  death,  if 
they  dared,  the  nephew  of  the  sovereign  to  whom 
they  had  sworn  allegiance.  I  returned  home  with 
Count  llarras  in  his  carriage  from  the  Luxembourg, 
lie  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  some  others,  that  M. 
Thiers,  the  minister,  was  aware  of  the  young  ad¬ 
venturer's  proceedings,  step  by  step,  and  the  King 
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also.  It  has  been  a  fortunate  affair  for  the  latter, 
for  he  has  taken  at  one  haul  a  number  of  trouble¬ 
some  fellows,  who  had  long  given  the  government 
reasons  for  uneasiness.  Count  Barras  told  me  that 
an  old  soldier,  who  was  on  guard,  was  so  carried 
away  by  old  recollections  of  his  youth,  on  hearing 
the  name  of  Napoleon,  that  before  he  knew  what 
he  was  about,  he  caught  himself  shouting  “  Vive 
FEmpereur,”  as  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  passed. 
This  magic  name  arouses  old  warriors  here  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree.  Several  others  presented  arms 
as  he  passed,  and  when  chided,  replied,  “  they  could 
not  help  it.”  Were  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  under  an  arrest,  an  English  grenadier  would 
not  be  broken  were  he  to  bestow  the  like  involun¬ 
tary  salute  upon  his  prisoner. 


Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Vaughan  Erskine. 
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TO  SIR  HUBERT  FITZROY,  BART.,  M.  P. 

Paris ,  October  5,  1840. 

My  dear  Sir  Hubert, — I  promised  to  "send  you„ 
from  time  to  time,  my  opinions  upon  the  march  of 
political  events  in  this  capital,  and  the  capital  is  the 
nation  in  France.  I  have  already  fulfilled  my  pro¬ 
mise,  in  part,  and  now  resume  the  subject.  How 
France  is  to  maintain  her  position,  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  with  which  she  is  beset,  I  know  not. 
In  1787,  a  deficit  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions 
led  to  a  terrible  catastrophe,  and  if  not  checked,  the 
freedom  with  which  the  public  finances  are  disposed 
of  by  advance  during  the  period  the  Chambers  are 
not  sitting,  will  lead  to  results,  little  expected  by 
the  blind,  infatuated  men  who  are  now  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  this  country.  To  more  than  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature  I  have  stated  my  fears,  and 
hinted  that,  before  long,  the  cause  of  alarm  from  a 
compact  of  European  powers  would  be  exchanged 
for  one  far  more  to  be  dreaded  near  home.  This 
July  treaty  has  caused  France  to  spend  eighty  mil¬ 
lions,  for  the  sham  alarm  got  up  by  the  newspapers  ; 
doing  absolutely  nothing  all  the  time,  nay,  worse 
than  nothing,  for  while  the  nation  was  roused  to  a 
war  pitch,  and  told  that  government  was  arming  to 
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recover  French  influence  in  the  Levant,  and  support 
the  Viceroy  in  his  occupation  of  Syria,  private 
instructions  were  sent  to  the  fleet  to  return  to 
Toulon.  I  trust  the  shuffling  predominant  through¬ 
out  the  whole  diplomacy  of  France,  from  1839  to 
this  day,  in  reference  to  the  pacification  of  the 
Levant,  will  not  be  lost  upon  us.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  deserves  the  highest  honours  a  grateful  nation 
can  bestow  upon  successful  diplomacy.  He  has, 
by  skill  of  the  highest  order,  tact,  moderation,  and 
firmness,  raised  England  and  its  government  in 
the  eyes  of  the  exasperated,  disappointed  French, 
and  thwarted  M.  Thiers  and  his  cabinet  at  every 
point  of  their  tricky  manoeuvres.  I  am  bound  to 
do  justice  to  our  unjustly  abused  minister,  as  I 
distrusted  his  plans,  and  censured  his  proceedings, 
up  to  the  hour  when  their  object  developed  itself ; 
and  events  constrained  me  to  admire  the  perfect 
foresight  and  consummate  ability  with  which,  one 
after  the  other,  difficulties  of  the  most  harrassing 
and  complicated  nature  were  conquered  ;  and  I  am 
the  more  gratified  to  state  this,  from  an  acquiescence 
in  its  truth  being  reluctantly  admitted  to  me  every 
day  by  those  whom  he  has  humbled  and  circum¬ 
vented.  It  may  amuse  some  of  our  newspaper 
editors  to  ridicule  our  minister,  and  by  calling  him 
u  Cupid,1’  patriotically  compose  satirical  para¬ 
graphs  to  delight  the  hearts  of  the  French,  whose 
papers  do  not  fail  to  translate  them  all  at  this 
moment,  and  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  their 
columns. 
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Were  the  differences  which  divide  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  opinion  from  those  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  upon  some  two  or  three  theories 
for  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  a  representative 
government  at  home,  ten  times  wider  than  they 
are, — common  sense  and  self  interest,  even  amongst 
the  most  eager  partisans  of  a  ten-pound,  as 
opposed  to  a  five-pound  qualification  clause  in  the 
Irish  Registration  Bill, — should  prompt  at  this 
moment  a  truce  to  personal  hostilities;  which,  I 
can  assure  them,  tend  greatly  to  lower  our  charac¬ 
ter  for  consistency  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  without 
gaining  a  single  advantage  for  conservatism  at 
home,  of  which  his  lordship  has  been  in  my 
opinion  no  inconsiderable  practical  supporter. 

Apropos  of  this  much  abused  minister,  who  is 
held  up  here  as  a  bugbear  to  the  rising  inheritors  of 
French  “  glory,”  an  English  gentleman,  with 
whom  I  have  some  acquaintance,  lately  published  a 
pamphlet  on  this  ticklish  Syrian  question,  in  which 
he  is  considered  to  have  done  ample  justice  to  every 
claim  that  France  could  raise  on  behalf  of  Mehemet 
Ali.  In  fact,  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  writer  of  the  pamph¬ 
let,  appears  to  enter  into  French  sympathies  and 
predelictions  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  as  fully  as 
any  Frenchman  could  expect  from  an  Englishman. 
He  warmly  deprecates  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
venting  ill  feeling  between  England  and  France, 
because  the  latter  had  withdrawn  from  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  settling  the  feuds  between  the  Sultan  and 
his  vassal,  and  earnestly  entreats  all  Frenchmen 
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to  remark  the  difference  between  the  sentiments  fos¬ 
tered  in  France  for  the  last  four  months,  and  that 
which  now  exists,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  have 
existed,  in  England  towards  this  country.  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  intention  is  to  draw  a  picture  of  French 
resources  and  capabilities  for  industrious  enterprise, 
from  what  he  has  seen  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  France,  and  urges  Frenchmen  to  a  rivalry  in  the 
useful  arts  in  preference  to  strifes  and  vain-glorious, 
murderous  contests,  and  follows  out  his  argument 
by  a  striking  comparison  between  the  honourable, 
honest-hearted,  working  classes  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns  of  Great  Britain — in  their  reception  of 
Marshal  Soult  in  1838,  when  he  visited  them  as 
the  representative  of  France,  at  the  coronation  of 
our  Queen — and  the  envious  and  malevolent  work¬ 
ing  classes  of  France,  who  are  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  their  friendly  disposed  neighbours.  In  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  he  states,  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  employed  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  and  naturally  anxious  for  a  war  for  the  benefit 
of  their  trade,  (  a  more  legitimate  reason,  too,  for 
wishing  for  it,  than  any  Parisian  can  give),  all  are 
cordially  unanimous  for  a  continuance  of  amicable 
relations  with  France,  and  so  far  from  supporting 
a  ministry  who  would  provoke  a  war  with  F ranee, 
would  be  the  foremost  to  protest  against  it.  Mr. 
Lloyd  reminds  the  prime  minister,  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  of  his  reception  by  Birmingham  gun- 
makers,  and  asks  him  and  France,  by  what  mo¬ 
tives,  but  the  worthiest  and  most  disinterested,  were 
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these  hardy  sons  of  the  forge  and  the  workshop 
urged  when  they  cheered  their  veteran  opponent 
through  their  streets  \  The  writer  himself  was  so 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  omitting  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  cementing  more  strongly  the  friendly  re¬ 
lations  of  the  two  countries,  that  he  had,  with  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  invited  the  ambassador  and 
his  suite  to  spend  a  day  in  visiting  the  manufac¬ 
tories  of  Birmingham,  where  he  then  lived.  This 
invitation  the  Marshal  accepted.  A  public  enter¬ 
tainment  was  given  him,  and  his  suite  were  escorted 
through  the  town.  A  liberal  subscription  was,  upon 
this,  entered  into  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  town, 
who  were  already  on  the  alert  to  receive  the  French 
representative  with  a  British  welcome.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  the  conduct  of 
these  Birmingham  gentlemen,  and  that  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  London,  has  done  more  to  convince  the  pre¬ 
sent  prime  minister  of  France,  by  what  they  set 
before  his  eyes,  of  the  hopelessness  and  folly  of  a 
war  with  us  than  raising  our  army  from  its  present 
moderate  array  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  the 
French  complement  of  a  million  of  bayonets.  * 
This  pamphlet  is  entitled,  “  Adresse  d’un  Anglais 
a  la  Nation  Fran^aise.  Discours  adresse  k  un 

*  The  English  army  this  year  is  comprised  of  92,051  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry,  and  8,682  artillery.  Our  navy  43,000. 
Total  of  armsd  force  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  empire 
at  home  and  abroad,  143,733.  France  has  700,000  men  of  the 
line,  and  300,000  mobilised  national  guards! 
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Cercle  de  Deputes  Fran^ais.  Par  M.  Lloyd,  pen¬ 
dant  nombre  d’annees  Banquier  et  Magistrat  en 
Angleterre.  Le  3  Novembre,  1840."  It  is  written  in 
French,  expressing  warm  admiration  for  all  France 
had  done  towards  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  her  prowess  in  arms,  and  acknowledging 
her  right  to  be  a  party  to  every  important  European 
arrangement ;  whilst  it  endeavours  to  place  dispas¬ 
sionately  before  the  French  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  voluntary  isolation  of  France,  and  the 
disinterested  views  of  Lord  Palmerston,  from  the 
commencement  of  negotiations,  in  1838,  to  the  15th 
July  treaty,  in  1840.  It  was  read  by  numbers,  and 
became,  from  the  unusual  manner  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  treated,  and  the  author's  evident  French 
partialities,  a  subject  of  conversation  in  all  political 
circles.  It  was  ostensibly  addressed  to  M.  Odilon 
Barrot,  and  several  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  with  whom  the  writer  was  intimate.  As 
the  “  Adresse"  is  attracting  at  this  moment, 
public  attention,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  it 
having  been  accidentally  the  occasion  of  a  warm 
discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  yesterday, 
and  having  been  the  means  of  drawing  forth  from 
the  prime  minister  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments 
towards  England,  which  is  considered  by  all  lovers 
of  peace  as  a  most  valuable  manifesto,  and  a  surer 
earnest  of  a  return  to  amicable  relations  than  any 
act  of  the  present  government — I  will  extract  a  few 
passages  ;• — 

“  II  n’y  a  point  en  Angleterre  de  cette  soif  de  con- 
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quete,  de  cette  rage  d’aller  planter  son  drapeau  sur 
de  loin  tains  rivages,  comme  yos  journaux  le  donnent 
a  entendre.  Nous  sommes  une  nation  essentielle- 
ment  industrieuse,  nous  sommes  une  nation  de  ne- 
gocians  ;  nous  sommes  toujours  occupes.  L’etendue 
de  nos  lies  contient  un  tiers  de  moins  que  votre 
territoire,  et  notre  population  est  de  24  millions 
d’ames  ;  mais,  dans  ce  relevee,  je  dois  dire  qu’une 
partie  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  est  inculte  et  tres  peu 
peuplee  dans  le  pays  de  Galles,  surtout  en  Ecosse. 
Nous  allons  dans  des  parages  eloignes  chercher  des 
provisions  pour  nos  families ;  nous  y  allons  pour 
etablir  nos  compatriotes,  et  non  pour  fonder  des 
empires. 

44  Le  monde  est  assez  vaste  pour  Fetendue  de  nos 
entreprises ;  allons  exercer  notre  industrie  dans 
d’autres  climats ;  etablissons  une  honorable  rivalite 
dans  des  pays  ou  les  arts,  les  agremens,  les  comforts 
de  la  vie  sont  encore  inconnus ;  ou  la  civilisation 
n’a  pas  encore  repandu  son  baume  divin ;  allons  du 
nord  de  FAmerique,  de  la  baie  d’ Hudson,  au  milieu 
des  glaces  et  des  neiges  eternelles,  nous  y  cueillerons 
les  palmes  d’un  trafic  avantageux  apres  des  efforts 
opiniatres  et  constans.  Allons  dans  les  sombres 
bosquets  de  palmiers  de  FIndostan  concourir  pour 
meriter  le  prix  de  Findustrie.  Mais  la  pudeur,  mais 
la  vertu  nous  defendent  de  souiller  la  terre  de  nos 
ai’eux,  Fasile  de  nos  peres,  du  sang  de  nos  freres, 
qui  serait  repandu  dans  ddiorribles  querelles.  Alors 
les  sauvages  se  rejouiraient,  alors  les  liurlemens 
d’une  joie  feroce  se  feraient  entendre  dans  des  pays 
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ou  regne  la  terreur,  et  dont  les  liabitans  sont  de  vils 
esclaves. 

“  Fran^ais !  pardonnez  notre  manque  de  tact ;  ayez 
de  Findulgence  pour  nos  petites  erreurs,  soit  d’omis- 
sion,  soit  de  commission ;  notre  intention  n’est 
point  de  vous  offenser. 

“Dansce  cas,nous  recueillons  le  fruit  ordinaire  de 
notre  envie  d'avoir  voulu  trop  approfondir  ;  la  diplo¬ 
matic  iFest  pas  notre  element ;  nous  avons  fait  tous 
nos  efforts  pour  etre  extremement  liabiles  et  adroits, 
et  en  faisant  plus  qu’on  ne  nous  demandait,  nous 
avons  fait  beaucoup  plus  que  nous  n’aurions  jamais 
du  faire. 

“  Je  desirerais  sincerement  que  notre  gouverne- 
raent  eut  fait  une  condition  sine  qua  non ,  de  ne  point 
se  meler  dans  de  petites  querelles  entre  les  puissances 
de  la  Mediterranee,  sans  le  concours  entier  de  la 
plus  forte  de  ces  puissances,  sans  contredit. 

“  J’aurais  voulu  que  FAngleterre  eut  dit :  “  De- 
sormais,  je  ne  veux  plus  me  meler  de  politique  con- 
tinentale ;  je  veux  me  reposer  sur  fhonneur,  sur 
Famitie  de  la  France,  pour  me  mettre  a  Fabri  d\me 
soumission  subalterne  qui  pourrait  compromettre 
ma  dignite  de  puissance  europeenne.  Je  veux  me 
iier  a  cette  nation  fran^aise,  si  noble,  si  grande,  si 
genereuse,  et  continuer  a  suivre  la  marche  d'un 
peuple  marin  ;  et  une  fois  assure  de  Fempire  des 
mers,  je  rassemblerai  toute  mon  energie  pour  pro- 
teger  mes  enfans  partout  ou  ils  vont  etendre  leurs 
relations  commerciales.  Ils  vont  porter  leurs  pas 
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dans  tous  les  climats,  et  partout  ils  deploieront  cettc 
energie  qu’aucune  crainte  humaine  ne  pourra  ebran- 
ler,  que  lenrs  actions  soient  honnetes  et  leur 
caractere  bienveillant.” 

“  Quelle  illusion  qu’un  appel  aux  armes,  une  in¬ 
vocation  h  la  gloire,  quand  la  guerre  est  dans  les 
foyers,  dans  les  plus  tendres  affections.  Hatons- 
nous  d’effacer  h  jamais  de  nos  ccnurs  ces  jours  de 
longues*  guerres,  et  jurons  de  maintenir  le  lien 
d’amitie  qui  n’est  point  rompu,  et  ne  le  sera  jamais. 
Aucun  ministre  ne  pourrait  tenir  en  place  un  seul 
jour  apres  avoir  commis  un  acte  qui  imposerait  h 
la  France  le  devoir  de  se  venger  en  trempant  ses 
mains  dans  notre  sang;  quant  &  nous,  nous  ne 
voulons  pas  verser  le  votre ;  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  le 
vouloir.  Nous  avons  vu,  depuis  nombre  d'annees, 
se  resserrer  les  liens  etroits  d'interets  et  de  civilisa¬ 
tion  qui  unissent  deux  nations  aussi  eclairees  que  les 
notres.  Permettez-moi  de  jeter  un  coup  d’oeil  sur 
eette  marque  si  delicieuse  de  notre  amitie  qui 
s^accroit  et  se  fortifie  de  jour  en  jour.  Dans 
l’annee  qui  vient  de  s’ecouler,  votre  commerce  a 
excede  de  279  millions  de  francs,  soit  17  per  cent., 
celui  de  la  moyenne  formee  par  la  reunion  des  cinq 
annees  precedentes.  Votre  commerce  maritime  est 
de  547  millions,  soit  28  per  cent.,  exc^dant  celui  de 
la  moyenne  quinquennale. 

“  En  reunissant  dans  un  meme  cliiffre  pour  cbaque 
puissance  Fimportation  et  Fexportation,  on  trouve 
que  FAngleterre  est  celle  avec  laquelle  vos  relations 
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comraerciales  se  sont  le  plus  accrues,  comparative- 
ment  a  la  moyenne  quinquennale  dans  la  plus  forte 
proportion. 

“  L’an  dernier,  nous  avons  expedie  dans  vos  ports, 
pour  l’usage  de  votre  nation,  pour  plus  de  95  mil¬ 
lions  de  francs  de  produits  de  nos  manufactures ; 
nous  avons  envoy e  du  fer  pour  vos  chemins  de  fer ; 
nous  avons  construit  pour  vous  ces  messagers  aux 
ailes  legeres,  dont  la  rapidite  est  vraiment  surnatu- 
relle ;  ces  merveilleux  chefs-d’oeuvre  de  la  meca- 
nique,  ces  machines,  ces  locomotives,  pour  vous 
transporter  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  votre  superbe 
pays,  et  centupler  le  nombre  de  ses  admirateurs. 
Coinbien  n’etes-vous  pas  redevables  a  notre  genie, 
qui  vous  donne  le  pouvoir  de  voyager  sur  votre  ter- 
ritoire  avec  tant  de  rapidite !  V ous  ne  devez 
jamais  avoir  de  querelle  avec  nous  pour  la  fausse 
interpretation  de  quelques  phrases  diplomatiques,  et 
tous  autres  petits  actes  dictes  par  notre  vif  desir 
de  tout  amener  a  un  resultat  satisfaisant  avec  nos 
voisins;  vous  ne  le  voudrez  pas,  j’en  suis  convaincu, 
vous  ne  le  ferez  pas.  Quand  j’ai  voyage  sur  vos 
belles  et  agreables  rivieres,  dans  de  bateux  a  vapeur 
mus  par  de  machines  anglaises,  dirigees  par  des 
ingenieurs  anglais,  vous  pardonnerez  ce  sentiment 
d’orgueil  qui  a  fait  surmonter  tant  de  difficultes, 
grace  a  cette  moderne  invention,  et  qui  reunit 
comme  dans  un  anneau  les  deux  extremites  du 
monde  ;  j’ai  pense  qne  ce  pouvoir  de  communica¬ 
tion,  que  mon  pays  a  ainsi  produit,  me  donnat  un 
droit  incontestable  sur  les  beautes  qu’il  deroulait  a 
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mes  yeux ;  c’etait  vraiment  pour  moi  une  sensation 
delicieuse  !  Sensation  mille  fois  plus  noble,  mille 
fois  plus  pure,  mille  fois  plus  douce  au  coeur  de 
Tliomme,  que  cette  joie  hors  nature  produite  par  la 
plus  glorieuse  victoire  qui  ait  jamais  couronne  les 
armes  de  Tune  ou  Fautre  nation. 

♦ 

Car  la  guerre  apres  elle  traine  tant  de  malheurs, 

Qu’il  est  peu  de  lauriers  qui  ne  coutent  des  pleurs. 

“  Quel  est  l1  Anglais  qui  a  voyage  sur  la  Loire 
d’Orleans  a  Nantes,  qui  a  vu  des  villes,  des  vil¬ 
lages,  des  hameux,  porte  sur  un  bateau  dont  tous 
les  mouvemens  lui  retracent  le  genie  de  son  pays, 
et  lui  rappellent  les  richesses  de  F  Angleterre  ;  qui 
iFeleve  vers  Dieu  un  coeur  reconnaissant,  et  qui 
ne  remercie  Fetre  supreme  de  ce  que  tous  les 
hommes  adorent  son  saint  nom  et  s’aiment  comme 
des  freres  1 

“  Ce  n’  est  pas  seulement  dans  ses  excursions  du 
capitale  a  la  Baie  de  Biscaye  qu’il  voit  les  anneaux 
qui  doivent  river  cette  douce  amitie.  Oh !  non, 
partez  avec  moi  des  tours  de  Saint-Germain,  tra ver¬ 
sons  les  romanesques  vallees  de  la  Seine  et  de  FOise, 
et  ce  departement  de  FEure,  si  fertile  et  si  peuple ; 
passons  la  Roclie-Guyon,  le  Pont-de-F Arche,  cette 
ville  d’Elbeuf  si  active ;  voyons  Rouen,  examinons 
avec  un  etonnement  mele  d’admiration  ses  quais  con¬ 
verts  de  marchandises,  ses  bateaux  a  vapeur  ranges 
en  ligne  serree  au  pied  de  ses  venerables  murailles. 
Nous  traverserons  ensuite  la  foret  de  Manny,  les 
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hauteurs  de  Moulineaux,  Quillebeuf  et  quantite  de 
riantes  petites  villes,  toutes  pleines  d’industrie  et 
jouissant  des  bienfaits  de  la  paix.  Ce  n’est  que 
depuis  1836,  que  la  navigation  par  la  vapeur  a 
developpe  les  beautes  de  la  Seine ;  combien  de 
milliers  de  mes  compatriotes  ont,  depuis  cette 
epoque,  navigue  sur  ses  eaux  et  revenus  dans  la 
Grande-Bretagne,  ont  fait  de  votre  beau  pays  l’eloge 
le  plus  complet  et  le  mieux  merite,  et  ont  presse 
leurs  amis  de  suiyre  leur  example. 

“  Dans  les  parties  les^lus  reculees  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne,  j’ai  entendu  parler  de  vos  rivieres,  et  mes 
concitoyens  connaissent  aussi  bien  la  Seine,  de 
Montereau  au  Havre,  la  Loire,  d’Orleans  a  Nantes, 
la  Saone,  de  Chalons  a  Lyon,  le  Rhone,  de  Lyon  a 
Avignon,  que  la  Tamise  de  Gravesend  a  Henley, 
ou  les  sinuosites  de  la  Wye,  la  Severn  et  le  Trent. 
Nos  poetes  se  delectent  a  les  chanter,  et  nos 
peintres  a  les  meler  dans  leurs  ouvrages  artistiques, 
pour  les  offrir  aux  regards  de  toute  notre  nation. 

“  Quand  je  considere  le  Havre,  ses  quais,ses  chan- 
tiers,  son  port  si  magnifique,  cette  foret  de  maisons, 
qui  s’elevent  dans  toutes  les  directions,  comment 
puis-je  penser  qu’il  existe,  dans  un  coeur  reellement 
anglais,  d'autre  sentiment  que  de  feliciter  sincere- 
ment  la  France,  de  ce  qu’elle  a  enfin  reconnu  cette 
yerite,  sur  laquelle  la  nation  a  fonde  sa  foi  dans  la 
divine  Providence  pour  augmenter  sa  prosperite, 
et  qu’elle  a  trouve  que  c'  etait  le  moyen  le  plus  sur 
d’arriver  aux  honneurs  et  a  la  richesse.  Regardez 
d'un  ceil  de  mepris  toute  fausse  gloire,  mes  aimables, 
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et  hospitaliers  voisins  !  Cette  gloire  peut,  pour  un 
instant,  tout  absorber ;  mais  elle  passera  comme  un 
songe  et  ne  laissera  pas  les  plus  petit  debris.  On 
m’a  dit  au  Havre  que  chaque  annee  cette  ville 
voyait  entrer  dans  son  port  pres  de  cinq  mille  vais- 
seaux;  on  comte  encore  douze  superbes  paquebots 
qui  entretiennent  un  service  regulier  avec  New- 
York  quatre  fois  par  mois.  Plusieurs  autres 
paquebots  sont  diriges  sur  la  Nouvelle-Orleans, 
Rio- Janeiro,  La  Havanne  et  d'autres  ports  loin- 
tains  ;  d’autres  sont  en  destination  pour  nos  ports  de 
Londres,  de  Southampton,  de  Liverpool.  Quelques 
bateaux  a  vapeur  ont  des  services  journaliers. 
Cette  cite,  qui  grandit  chaque  jour,  doit  sa  pros¬ 
perity  croissante  a  la  paix,  et  a  cette  honorable 
concurrence  dans  les  enterprises  commerciales. 

“  II  n’y  a  pas  h  Rouen,  ni  au  Havre,  un  seul 
batiment  que  je  n'aie  visite ;  j'en  ai  ete  enchante,  et 
a  tel  point  que  je  crois,  que  si  un  ministre,  soit  de 
votre  pays,  soit  du  notre,  cherchait  a  allumer  une 
querelle  nationale,  les  habitans  de  ces  villes,  comme 
ceux  de  toutes  vos  grandes  villes,  refuseraient, 
comme  je  suis  sur  que  nous  le  refuserions,  d’ecouter 
la  voix  d’un  tel  ministre,  et,  aides  des  representans 
de  la  nation,  ils  le  feraient  exclurre  du  conseil  du 
souverain.  Que  vos  heureux  ports  conti nuent  a 
rivaliser  avec  les  notres ;  que  Bordeaux,  Marseille, 
Toulon,  Nantes,  le  Havre,  Boulogne,  luttent  avec 
Londres,  Liverpool,  Portsmouth  et  Hull  pour 
Fhonneur  maritime  !  Je  crois  fermement,  malsfre 
tout  ce  que  je  lis  dans  quelques  uns  de  vos  journaux, 
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que  la  nation  mepriserait  Fhomme  d'etat  qui,  pour 
calmer  les  passions  d'un  peuple  brave,  enthousiaste 
et  chevaleresque,  le  conduirait  a  de  vains  debats,  au 
lieu  de  se  soumettre,  comme  une  troupe  passive, 
pour  etre  pousse  au  carnage  par  amour  du  carnage. 
Je  ne  voudrais  pas  compromettre  Fhonneur  national 
d’aucun  de  ces  pays  pour  si  peu  de  chose ;  je 
lFhesiterais  pas  un  instant  k  demander  satisfaction 
d’une  insulte,  et  je  ferais  peser  la  vengeance  d'une 
nation,  la  juste  colere  d’une  here  nation,  sur 
Fhomme  qui  aurait  ose  jouer  un  moment  avec  les 
cordes  trop  sensibles  des  coeurs  de  ses  trop  confians 
coneitoyens.  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  sous  le  controle 
des  Plantagenet  et  des  Tudor;  vous  n’etes  pas 
gouvernes  par  ces  ministres  qui  etaient  les  vils 
instrumens  dont  se  servaient  les  Pompadour,  les 
Montespan,  les  Pubarry. 

“  De  quelque  cote  que  je  tourne  lesyeux  en  France, 
je  vois  d’eloquens  orateurs,  dans  la  vie  tranquille. 
Tout  homme  eclaire,  avec  lequel  je  m'entretiens, 
parmi  vous,  ne  se  laisse  aller  a  aucune  menace,  a 
aucune  declamation  contre  l’Angleterre,  et  je  suis 
convaincu  que  les  Anglais  n’auraient  que  de  Fin- 
difFerence  si  on  leur  addressait  quelques  reproches 
de  cette  nature. 

4 4  N'est-il  pas  probable  que,  dans  les  premiers  ages 
du  monde,  nos  deux  pays  n’etaient  pas  divises ;  et 
que  la  Manche,  qui  nous  separe,  n'est  qu'une  inva¬ 
sion  de  la  mer  dans  quelque  golfe  forme  par  quelque 
grande  commotion  souterraine  ? 
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Haec  loca,  vi  quondam  et  vasta  convulsa  ruin&, 
Dissiluise  ferunt  cum  protimus  utraque  tellus 
Una  foret. 

“  M.  Thiers  peut  n’avpir  pas  reussi,  mais  j’en 
appelle  a  tout  homme  dTionneur,  a  tout  homme 
sincere  et  de  bon  sens  en  France,  pour  repousser 
Fidee  que  la  France  a  ete  insultee  avec  intention. 

“  Pourquoi  done  voudrait-on  terminer  une  que- 
relle  par  la  force  ou  par  la  violence,  ultima  ratio 
ferum ,  quand  nous  comprenons,  si  bien  Fun  et 
Fautre,  la  forme  de  nos  gouvernemens  \  Pourquoi 
nos  coeurs  ne  s’entendraient-ils  pas  aussi  bien  ? — 
IFhistoire  d’Angleterre,  la  plus  parfaite,  la  plus 
importante  que  nous  ayons,  est  par  votre  com- 
patriote  Rapin ;  celle  qui  est  regard  ee  comme  la 
meilleure  sur  notre  constitution,  est  par  votre  com- 
patriote  De  Lolme ;  le  meillure  ouvrage  sur  notre 
revolution,  qui  occasiona  la  chute  du  roi  Charles, 
est  par  votre  illustre  compatriote  et  present  minis- 
tre,  M.  Guizot.  LTouvrage  de  votre  ex-president 
du  conseil,  sur  votre  grande  revolution,  est  aussi 
eonnue  en  Angleterre  qu’il  Fest  en  France. 

*  “  II  ne  m’appartient  nullement  de  defendre  les 
actes  du  present  ministre  des  affaires  etrangeres  de 
la  Grande-Bretagne,  ni  d’affirmer  que  s’il  a,  de 

*  This  was  published  a  month  before  the  extraordinary  dis¬ 
play  of  political  duplicity  openly  avowed  in  the  discussion  in 
the  chambers  by  the  cabinet  of  the  1st  of  March.  The  author 
of  “  The  Addresse”  was  little  aware  at  the  moment  he  wrote, 
how  misplaced  and  undeserved  were  the  compliments  he  was 
paying  this  cabinet:  like  most  other  Englishmen,  he  was 
deceived  by  their  solemn  assertions  of  disinterestedness. 
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propos  delibere,  insulte  la  France,  quoique  pure- 
ment  sur  un  point  de  forme,  une  telle  conduite,  si 
on  y  persistait,  et  qu’elle  ne  fut  pas  excusee,  pour- 
rait  etre  regardee  comme  une  insulte  nationale,  et 
justifier  une  revanche  hostile.  Si  lord  Palmerston 
a  transgresse  les  regies  de  bienseance  et  de  cour- 
toisie  de  gouvernement  k  gouvernement,  en  apposant 
le  sceau  de  l’Angleterre  au  traite  de  juillet,  il  a  fait 
une  tres  grande  offense ;  mais  il  n’etait  pas  le  seul 
offenseur,  et  ne  devait  pas  etre  choisi  comme  la 
seule  victime  de  F  indignation  et  de  la  vengeance 
fran^aises.  M.  Neuman,  ministre  essentiellement 
minutieux  et  agissant  sous  Finfluence  immediate  du 
prince  Metternich,  le  plus  grand  observateur  parmi 
les  homines  d’etat  actuels,  de  F  etiquette  des  nations, 
et  toujours  sur  le  qui-vive  pour  maintenir  les  droits 
de  decorum  et  de  delicatesse  entre  les  gouverne- 
mens,  est  ici  aussi  bien  en  defaut  que  notre  minis¬ 
tre,  M.  Brunow,  le  delegue  du  comte  Nesselrode,  ou 
plutot,  le  conseiller  intime  du  souverain  le  comte  de 
Nesselrode,  avait  aussi  oublie  la  courtoisie  qu’on  doit 
a  des  gouvernemens  independans,  aussi  bien  que  le 

veteran  Bulow,  le  ministre  du  roi  de  Prusse. 

*  *  *  #  * 

Les  discussions  incessantes  de  la  presse  anglaise 
et  de  la  presse  frai^aise,  sur  la  question  d’Orient, 
sont  vraiment  curieuses.  Le  Journal  des  Debats 
pretend  que  ce  serait  chose  extremement  cruelle  de 
rendre  la  Syrie  a  la  Porte-Ottomane.  Il  dit  que  la 
Syrie  est  si  difficile  k  gouverner,  qu’elle  ne  ferait 
qu’aj outer  aux  difficultes  de  la  Turquie,  et  que  la 

h  2 
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Turquie  serait  une  malediction  pour  la  Syrie, 
D’un  autre  cote,  le  Chronicle  anglais  donne  le  rap¬ 
port  du  docteur  Bowring  comme  une  preuve  que  la 
Syrie  coute  au  pacha  plus  quhl  ne  lui  extorque  au 
moyen  de  la  plus  cruelle  oppression.  Le  Chronicle 
conclut  de  1&  que,  pour  le  bien  de  Mehemet-Ali,  on 
devrait  lui  prendre  la  Syrie.  Ainsi  nous  voyons 
les  journaux  anglais  et  fran^ais  changer  de  roles ; 
les  Debats  s’attachent  aux  interets  de  la  Turquie, 
et  le  Chronicle  considere  quels  sont  les  avantages  de 
Mehemet-Ali.  La  Porte  ne  devrait  pas  avoir  la 
Syrie,  dit  le  journal  fran^ais,  parce  qu’elle  ne  pour- 
rait  pas  la  gouverner ;  Mehemet-Ali  n'aura  pas  la 
Syrie,  repond  le  Chronicle,  parce  qu'elle  ne  lui  con- 
vient  pas.  Apres  tout,  disent  les  Debats ,  Mehemet- 
Ali  gouverne  la  Syrie,  ce  que  la  Porte  iPa  jamais 
fait,  et  ne  fera  jamais.  Mehemet-Ali  gouverne 
trop,  reprend  le  Chronicle ;  vous  allez  retablir 
Panarchie,  dit  le  journal  fra^ais  ;  l’anarchie,  sous 
la  Turquie,  repandait  le  bonheur,  replique  le 
Chronicle ;  et  un  peuple  habitue  a  un  peu  d’anarchie 
est  plus  heureux  que  celui  qui  est  gouverne  despo- 
tiquement.  Cette  Syrie,  &  laquelle  un  certain 
degre  d;anarchie  est  si  necessaire,  est,  il  faut 
Pavouer,  un  beau  questio  rexata,  sujet  de  querelle. 
II  est  fort  commode  maintenant  de  declamer  contre 
Poppression  de  Mehemet-Ali  en  Syrie  ;  nous  avons 
de  la  sensibilite  pour  la  Syrie,  sous  la  domination 
de  Mehemet-Ali,  parce  que  sous  sa  domination  on 
craint  qu’elle  ne  soit  un  pas  vers  la  Turquie.  Le 
desir  de  rendre  la  Syrie  &  la  douce  autorite  de  la 
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Turquie,  suit  assez  etrangement  les  mesures  que 
nous  avons  prises  pour  delivrer  les  Grecs  de  la 
meme  autorite  si  douce.  Nous  avons  frappe  a  la 
tete  notre  ami  particular  a  Navarin,  k  cause  de  ses 
cruautes,  et  maintenant  nous  le  retablissons,  nous 
le  remettons  k  neuf,  pour  ainsi  dire,  et  nous  recom- 
mandons  son  gouvernement  comme  un  bien  pour 
lequel  nous  devons  combattre.  Certainement  c’est 
avec  la  persuasion  qu’il  ne  peut  etre  non  plus  un 
gouvernement  reel,  solide,  mais  seulement  une 
ombre  de  gouvernement.  Pretends-je  condamner 
le  parti  qu’on  a  pris  l  Loin  de  la  ;  je  dois  le  com- 
prendre  mieux,  connaitre  mieux  aussi  le  pourquoi 
et  les  parce-que,  avant  de  m’aventurer  k  la  juger  ; 
tout  ce  que  j’y  remarque,  c’est  ce  qui  parait  etre  les 
bizarreries  de  notre  politique  etrangere ;  de  meme 
que  la  verite  n’est  pas  toujours  la  verite,  la  poli¬ 
tique  peut  n’etre  pas  toujours  la  politique,  et  nous 
pouvons  nous  etre  rapproches  de  la  guerre  par  trop 
de  discretion.  Notre  crainte  vient  d’un  exces  de 
prevoyance;  notre  crainte  est  celle  d’une  guerre 
occasionee  par  les  mesures  de  precaution  prises  pour 
nous  garantir  de  la  guerre. 

“  II  y  a  une  chose  contre  laquelle  il  faut  se 
mettre  en  garde,  de  peur  d’etre  conduit  k  la  guerre, 
et  en  se  mettant  en  garde  contre  cette  chose  qui 
peut  conduire  it  la  guerre,  le  danger  est  que  ladite 
chose  soit  la  principale  cause  de  la  guerre.  Mehe- 
met-Ali  ne  doit  pas  avoir  la  Syrie,  de  peur  que  la 
Syrie  ne  soit  un  pas  vers  la  Turquie,  et  que  les 
Russes  ne  prennent  la  Porte  sous  leur  protection 
particuliere,  et  une  guerre  sJen  suivrait,  et  pour 
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garder  contre  ce  danger  eloigne,  le  premier  danger 
d’une  guerre  avec  la  Syrie,  est  risque.  Les  pre¬ 
cautions  deviennent  ainsi  presque  aussi  mauvaises 
que  les  evenemens  contre  lesquels  elles  sont  prises. 
Nous  lisons  dans  les  contes  des  fees,  Phistoire  d;un 
geant,  qui  etait  si  leger  h  la  course,  qu’il  etait 
oblige  de  s’attacher  les  jambes,  pour  que  ses  amis 
pussent  le  suivre  h  la  promenade. 

44  Les  liommes  d'Etat  qui  ont  une  prescience  si 
extraordinaire,  devraient  pour  la  paix,  pour  la 
tranquillite  du  monde,  adopter  des  restrictions 
semblables  pour  Petendue  de  leurs  connaissances, 
pour  Pimmensite  de  leurs  lumieres.  Ils  devraient 
porter  des  especes  de  visieres  sur  les  yeux,  comme 
celles  qu'on  met  aux  chevaux,  pour  les  empecher 
d’etre  effrayes.  Si  les  longues  vues  etaient  continues, 
elles  seraient,  sans  doute  d’une  immense  utilite, 
mais  le  malheur  est  qu’ elles  ne  servent  pas  toujours 
egalement  bien.  Un  jour  nous  detruisons  la  dotte 
de  notre  clier  allie,  un  autre  jour  nous  sommes 
sourds  a  sa  voix,  quand  il  nous  demande  du  secours 
contre  son  rebelle  vassal,  et  nous  le  laissons  tomber 
dans  le  bras  de  la  Russie,  et  apres  ces  acces  de 
myopisme,  vient  une  longue  vue  d’un  danger  pos¬ 
sible,  et  avec  cela,  la  politique  de  retablir  ce  qu’on 
nous  detruit  et  de  briser  un  pouvoir  decrepit, 
quoique  jeune  encore.  Et  pourtant  tout  cela  se 
fait  dans  un  esprit  de  defense ;  mais  de  ces 
mesures  defensives,  nous  ressentons  souvent  cette 
sorte  d^alarme  qu’un  soldat  qui  servait  dans  les 
rangs  des  volontaires,  exprima  sur  les  mousquets 
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charges  et  qui  etaient  diriges  sur  tous  les  points, 
excepte  sur  le  veritable.  4  Messieurs,  je  ne  sais 
pas  quel  effet  vos  armes  peuvent  avoir  sur  Fennemi, 
mais  je  puis  repondre  pour  moi,  qu'elles  me  font 
trembler/  Apres  tout,  comment  la  Turquie  est- 
elle  en  surete  contre  Mehemet-Ali,  s’il  evacue  la 
Syrie  2  il  est  reconnu  quhl  sera  le  plus  fort,  pour 
perdre  une  possession  si  chere,  que  ses  ressources 
seront  plus  grandes ;  mais  si  la  Turquie,  comme 
cela  parait  generalement  reconnu,  ne  peut  reelle- 
ment  pas  gouverner  la  Syrie,  et  si  la  disposition  de 
se  revolter  contre  toute  autorite,  appartient  aux 
tribus  de  cette  province,  la  route  ne  sera-t-elle 
pas  toujours  ouverte  h  Mehemet-Ali  ?  AujomxFhui 
les  peuples  de  cette  province  la  plus  difficile  h 
gouverner,  sont  prets  h  se  revolter  contre  Mehemet- 
Ali,  parce  qu’il  exerce  sur  eux  son  autorite ;  de- 
main,  ne  seront-ils  pas  prets  h  se  revolter  contre 
le  Sultan,  shl  fait  la  meme  tentative,  et  h  recevoir 
leur  vieux  tyran  comme  un  sauveur  ?  Comme 
le  veritable  Amphytrion  est  celui  chez  qui  nous 
dinons,  ainsi,  en  Syrie,  l’intolerable  despote  est 
celui  sous  lequel  ils  vivent.  Le  maitre  actuel  ne 
peut  pas  etre  supporte.  Yous  chassez  Mehemet- 
Ali,  par-la,  et  d’apres  vos  vues,  vous  ameliorez 
ses  ressources,  mais  avec  ses  ressources  ameliorees, 
comment  sera-t-il  tenu  k  Fecart,  quand  la  Syrie 
peut  encore  etre  disposee  h  secouer  le  faible  joug  de 
la  Turquie,  ce  qui  ferait  supposer  que  Mehemet-Ali 
a  reellement  les  intentions  qui  lui  sont  imputees  ? 

44  Depuis  nombre  d’annees,  la  politique  speciale  de 
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l’Europe  entiere  a  ete  de  mettre  la  Turquie  a  Fabri 
de  toute  agression  qui  put  fournir  le  pretexte  de  la 
'protection  de  la  Russie.  Le  traite  de  juillet  a  Fair 
de  continuer  cette  politique,  et  le  pacha  est  depouille 
de  la  Syrie,  parce  que  la  possession  de  ce  pays  lui 
permettrait  d’empieter  sur  les  etats  de  la  Porte. 

“  L’occupation  de  la  Syrie,  province  bouleversee, 
qui  depuis  sept  ans  est  sous  le  controle  de  FEgypte, 
est,  en  soi,  un  objet  de  peu  d’importance  pour  la 
Turquie  ;  elle  ne  ferait  qu'aj  outer  a  sa  faiblesse ;  et 
si  on  suppose  que  Fambition  de  Mehemet-Ali  ne 
serait  pas  satisfaite  s’il  possedait  la  Syrie,  elle  le 
serait  bien  moins  encore  un  parti  nomhreux  a 
montre  tout  recemment  une  forte  predilection  dans 
ce  pays. 

*  %  *  *  *  * 

/ 

“  Je  suis  sur  que  si  un  avantage  reel  et  durable 
pour  FAngleterre  doit  resulter  de  Fissue  de  la  guerre 
entre  la  Porte  et  le  vice-roi  (car  on  ne  peut  lui 
donner  le  nom  de  vassal,  puisque  depuis  que  le 
pouvoir  des  Mamelucks  Fa  laisse  libre,  sauf  les  liens 
purement  nominaux  qui  Fattachent  a  la  Porte),  ce 
sera  de  consolider  une  puissance  qui  a  toujours 
declare  que  si  elle  cherchait  it  etre  une  souverainete 
independante,  c'etait  pour  etablir  une  communaute 
civilisee,  et  elever  dans  le  desert  un  pouvoir  qui  put 
prendre  place  parmi  les  autres  nations  du  globe. 
Nous  avons  d’autres  puissans  motifs  pour  cette  con¬ 
solidation,  motifs  qu'il  est  inutile  de  deduire  ici : 
mais  rien  de  ce  que  j’ai  lu  dans  les  journaux  du 
gouvernement  ou  dans  les  notes  diplomatiques  n’a 
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ebranle  ma  conviction,  de  Fimmense  avantage  qui 
resulterait  de  cet  arrangement  pour  V Europe  entiere. 
Le  pacha  a  ete  pour  nous  un  allie  precieux  :  ses 
agens  ont  achete  a  Londres  les  produits  de  notre 
industrie,  et  donne  des  encouragemens  it  des  cen- 
taines  de  nos  plus  habiles  ouvriers  pour  qu’ils  aillent 
s’etablir  dans  leurs  villes  naissentes. 

“  II  les  a  conduits  dans  ses  murs,  et  semblable  au 
fondateur  de  Tvr  et  de  Carthage,  il  fit  admirer  son 
royaume  h  plus  d’un  moderne  Enee. 

Miratur  molem  iEneas,  magalia  quondam, 

Miratur  portas,  strepitumque,  et  strata  viarum ; 

Instant  ardentes  Tyrii :  pars  ducere  muros, 

Molirique  arcem,  et  manibus  subvolvere  saxa  : 

Pars  optare  locum  tecto,  et  concludere  sulco, 

Jura  magistratusque  legunt,  sanctumque  senatum 
Hie  portus  alii  effodiunt;  hie  alta  theatris 
Fur.damenta  locant  alii,  immanesque  columnas 
Rapibus  excidunt,scenis  decora  alta  futuris. 

Pourquoi  ne  permettrions-nous  pas  au  chef  de 
PEgypte  de  prendre  place  parmi  les  potentats  du 
monde?  Est-ce  que  ces  progres  en  civilisant  les 
sujets  eloignes  et  negliges  de  la  Porte,  n’etaient  pas 
un  motif  plus  legitime  de  le  laisser  continuer  ses 
plans,  et  le  pouvoir  de  les  executer,  que  ceux  du 
fondateur  de  la  presente  dynastie  tartare  qui  regno 
sur  la  Turquie  par  droit  de  conquete.  Bajazet  eut- 
il  des  pretentions  plus  fondees  que  Mehemet-Ali  l 
Je  ne  dirai  plus  rien  *  sur  ce  sujet.  Je  suis  venu 

'*  The  editor  of  these  “  Stolen  Extracts*’  can  vouch  for  the 
anxiety  displayed  by  the  writer  of  this  “Adresse,'’  in  his 
endeavours,  in  the  circles  where  he  met  him,  to  disabuse  the 
French  of  their  favourite,  but  mischievous  prejudices.  h  3 
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ici  aujourd’hui  pourvous  trouver  reunis  et  repondre 
a  votre  aimable  invitation ;  je  suis  venu  pour  vous 
prier,  pour  vous  supplier  de  vous  desabuser  des 
allegations  si  abondamment  repetees  dans  quelques 
uns  de  vos  journaux,  que  les  Anglais  veulent  Fhu- 
miliation  de  la  France,  et  voir  son  influence 
augmenter  dans  la  Mediterranee.  Tel  n’est  point 
le  desir  des  Anglais  :  et  tout  ecrivain  qui  publie  de 
telles  phrases  et  les  donne  a  lire  au  peuple  fran£ais, 
est  selon  moi,  un  ennemi  public.  J e  vous  dis  cela 
liautement,  ouvertement,  sans  reserve,  parce  que 
j’ai  le  droit  de  parler  ainsi.  J’ai  toujours  ete, 
autant  que  mes  faibles  moyens  me  Font  permis,  un 
zele  partisan  de  Falliance  des  deux  nations.  Je 
iFai  laisse  echapper  aucune  occasion  de  montrer  ma 
conviction  pleine  et  entiere  de  son  importance,  de  sa 
solidite,  et  de  quel  prix  elle  est  pour  tous  ;  j’y 
voyais  les  bien  faits  de  la  civilisation,  et  le  desir,  le 
progres  non  interrompu  des  lumieres.  II  y  a  onze 
ans,  votre  prince  royal,  Fheritier  du  trone  de  ce 
grand  royaume,  ne  se  doutait  pas  des  liautes  dignites 
qui  Fattendaient.  (Sons  altesse  royale  etait  alors 
due  de  Chartres.)  II  voyageait  dans  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  pour  inspecter  en  personne  nos  ateliers, 
nos  manufactures,  nos  mines,  et  toutes  nos  autres 
sources  de  richesses :  avec  ce  coup-d’oeil  fin  et  pene¬ 
trant  d'un  homme  d’etat,  il  nous  donna  le  presage 
de  ses  hautes  destinees ;  il  vint  dans  la  ville  qui 
m’a  vu  naitre  et  que  j’avais  toujours  habite.  Son 
altesse  royale  me  remit  une  lettre  d’introduction ; 
je  saisis  avec  joie  Foccasion  qui  m’etait  ofFerte  de 
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iui  montrer  mon  estime  pour  votre  nation,  ainsi  que 
pour  sa  royale  famille.  J’eus  le  plaisir  d’accom- 
pagner  son  altesse  pendant  la  journee,  et  je  fus 
vraiment  frappe  agreablement  de  la  finesse,  de  la 
perspicacite  qu’il  deploya  partout,  dans  nos  magasins, 
dans  nos  manufactures  de  metaux,  de  fusils,  dans 
nos  fonderies  qui  distinguent  ma  ville  natale.  Rien 
n’echappa  h  ses  observations.  Cliaque  pas  dans  les 
progres  d’un  article,  depuis  son  etat  cru,  jusqu'a  sa 
transformation  en  superbes  proportions,  fut  note  et 
scrupuleusement  examine  par  son  Altesse  Royale, 
qui,  quoique  forte  jeune,  montra  une  connaissance 
parfaite  de  notre  langue.  Ses  questions,  ses  obser¬ 
vations  excitaient  Fetonnement  et  Fadmiration  de 
nos  ouvriers,  qui,  dans  toutes  les  manufactures  que 
nous  visitames,  s’empressaient  de  lui  devoiler  les 
secrets  de  leur  art.  Us  partageaient  tous  la  joie  de 
voir  au  milieu  d'eux  un  prince  de  France,  cette 
nation  contre  laquelle  ils  entretenaient,  des  Fenfance, 
des  sentimens  hostiles.  Quelques  annees  apres,  le 
due  de  Nemours,  accompagne  de  deux  ou  trois  per- 
sonnages  de  distinction,  vint  visiter  Birmingham. 
11  etait  porteur  d’une  lettre  d'introduction  pour  moi, 
et  j’eus  le  plaisir  de  satisfaire  la  louable  curiosite 
qu’il  temoignait  de  voir  nos  manufactures  pendant 
son  sejour. 

u  11  ne  s’est  pas  passe  une  seule  annee,  depuis  douze 
ans,  qui  ne  nFait  procure  le  plaisir  de  remplir  les 
devoirs  de  Fhospitalite  envers  quelques  uns  de  vos 
concitoyens.  L^Angleterre  respecte  ses  ennemis, 
et  les  longues  guerres,  si  elles  iFont  rien  produit  de 
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bou,  ont,  du  moins,  appris  a  deux  braves  nations  a 
se  respecter  l’une  Pautre.  Mais  ces  debats  firent 
naitre  Pestime,  et  il  en  est  beaucoup  parmi  nous, 
Fran^ais,  qui  ont  conserve  trop  d5 admiration  pour 
la  valeur  des  keros  de  Pantiquite,  pour  ne  pas  par- 
tager  tout  Penthousiasme  qui  vous  anime,  et  qui, 
j*en  suis  persuade,  vous  animera  toujours.  La  gloire 
de  vos  conquetes,  la  splendeur  de  vos  triomphes  sous 
P Empire,  trouvent  beaucoup  d'admirateurs  enthou- 
siastes  de  votre  empereur,  meme  dans  nos  petites 
villes  de  Pinterieur,  et  dans  toutes  les  parties  de 
P  Angleterre,  il  y  a  des  coeurs  qui  battent  k  Punisson 
avec  les  votres  dans  toutes  ces  brillans  passages  de 
votre  histoire.  Nous  avons  essaye  mutuellement 
nos  forces ;  nous  avons  mesure  notre  puissance  mu- 
tuelle.  J amais  les  braves  ne  cherchent  k  se  deprecier 
les  uns  les  autres.  Notre  connaissance  mutuelle  a, 
ete  cherement  achetee,  elle  nous  a  coute  le  sang  et 
les  tresors  de  deux  braves  nations  ;  mais  elle  a  ac- 
,  quis  pour  Phumanite  Pestime  et  Pamitie  durable  de 
deux  braves  nations.  Telles  furent  les  sensations, 
les  inspirations  dans  le  coeur  des  ouvriers  meme  des 
manufactures,  partout  ou  je  presentai  le  prince 
comme  prince  fran^ais.  Yos  ouvriers,  vos  arti¬ 
sans  repondront  k  ces  sentimens ;  ils  y  repon- 
dront ;  ils  doivent  y  repondre.  Ils  ne  peuvent  pas, 
de  gaite  de  coeur,  vouloir  briser  notre  grande  et 
lieroique  alliance.  Je  reviens  maintenant  un  peu 
sur  mes  pas.  En  1 837,  vous  avez  envoye  pour  vous 
representer  au  couronnement  de  notre  jeune  reine, 
un  guerrier,  dont  la  reputation  et  les  honneurs 
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parmi  vous,  venaient  d’ avoir  combattu  110s  armees, 
et  celles  de  nos  allies,  en  Espagne,  en  Allemagne  et 
en  Prusse.  Le  nom  du  marechal  Soult  rappelle  le 
souvenir  de  combats  qui  appartiennent  a  Phistoire, 
et  qui,  vous  serez  les  premiers  it  en  convenir,  ont 
jete  quelque  lustre  sur  la  valeur  britannique. 

“  II  n’etait  connu  des  Anglais  que  comme  un 
homme  dont  la  vie  s’etait  passee  it  nous  faire  une 
guerre  continuelle,  et  comme  un  des  plus  fermes 
appuis  en  Europe  d’un  systeme  que  nous  avons  fait 
tous  nos  efforts  pour  renverser.  Oui,  c’est  une  belle 
page  de  notre  histoire  ;  nous  avons  sujet  d’etre  con- 
tens  de  nous,  nous  avons  fait  notre  devoir.  Depuis 
le  moment  que  nous  le  saluames,  comme  le  repre- 
sentant  de  la  France,  notre  alliee,  sur  nos  cotes, 
jusqu’a  celui  ou  nous  Paccompagnames  sur  le  port, 
it  son  depart,  son  sejour  parmi  nous  n’a-t-il  pas  ete 
une  fete  continuelle  \  Son  voyage  sur  nos  terres 
une  marche  triomphale  \  Je  le  vis  a  Londres,  au 
milieu  des  plenipotentiaires  des  autres  cours,  et  la 
noblesse  de  notre  pays,  dans  notre  vieille  abbaye,  si 
respectable  par  son  anciennete  et  ses  souvenirs,  je  le 
vis  Pobjet  de  Pestime  et  du  respect  de  tous.  Dans 
le  palais,  il  etait  de  tous  les  autres  representans  le 
plus  honore,  le  plus  fete  par  notre  jeune  reine. 
Cette  jeune  personne,  meme  au  milieu  de  Peclat  des 
fetes  et  des  ceremonies  paraissait  toujours  enchantee 
d’avoir  pres  d’elle  votre  vieux  marechal,  et  de  lui 
prouver  combien  elle  et  tous  ses  sujets  honoraient 
la  France  dans  la  personne  de  son  digne  repre- 
sentant.  Notre  reine  est  une  jeune  femme  d’un 
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esprit  noble  et  eleve  !  Les  courtisans,  les  nobles 
et  riches  seigneurs  se  pressaient  en  foule  autour  de 
lui ;  toutes  les  beautes  de  PAngleterre  le  saluaient 
de  leur  plus  gracieux  sourire.  Tous  les  habitans  de 
Londres  Paccueillaient  par  de  nombreux  vivats,  par- 
tout  ou  il  paraissait;  les  portraits  de  Soult  et  de 
Wellington,  tous  deux  en  grand  uniforme,  et  a 
cheval,  embleme  de  notre  union,  etaient  dans  tous  les 
magasins  de  gravures  de  Londres.  La  corporation 
de  la  cite  Pinvita  h  la  fete  la  plus  splendide  qu’elle 
ait  jamais  donnee ;  la  sante  de  Pillustre  marechal, 
celle  de  la  prosperity  de  la  France  furent  portees  et 
accueillies  avec  enthousiasme,  par  Pelite  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne.  Etait-ce  la  montrer  le  desir  de 
chercher  a  deshonorer  la  France  \  *Fai  pourtant  lu 
dans  quelques  uns  de  vos  journaux  que  PAngle¬ 
terre  le  cherche  encore.  Detrompez-vous  !  Nous 
ne  sornmes  point  changes  ;  notre  affection  une  fois 
donnee,  s’accroit,  loin  de  s’affaiblir,  avec  le  temps. 

44  Le  maire  et  les  premiers  magistrats  des  deux . 
grandes  villes  qui  viennent  au  second  rang,  Liver¬ 
pool  et  Manchester,  vinrent  expres  a  Londres,  qui 
en  est  eloigne  de  pres  de  trois  cent  milles,  pour 
avoir  Plionneur  de  recevoir,  eux  aussi,  le  repre- 
sentant  de  la  France.  Le  chemin  de  fer  qui  unit 
aujourd’hui  ces  villes  avec  Londres,  n'etait  pas  ter- 
mine  alors,  mais  les  directeurs  firent  une  depense 
enonne  pour  transporter  le  marechal,  sa  suite  et 
quelques  uns  de  ses  amis  avec  la  rapidite  de  Peclair, 
et  si  rapidement,  en  effet,  que  jamais  on  ne  Pavait 
fait  jusqu’alors.  Aussitdt  que  j'appris  quhm  repre- 
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sentant  de  la  France  allait  passer  pres  de  Bir¬ 
mingham,  je  resolus  de  le  recevoir  de  maniere  k 
toucher  son  coeur.  Quoique  simple  et  modeste  in- 
dustriel,  et  alors  un  des  magistrals  de  cette  ville, 
j’envoyai  au  marechal,  par  un  de  mes  amis,  Aider- 
man  de  la  corporation  de  Londres,  une  invitation 
en  mon  nom  de  visiter  la  ville  et  de  diner  cliez  moi. 
Mon  intention  etait  dhnviter  les  autres  magistrats 
de  la  ville  pour  diner  avec  le  marechal,  et  de  lui 
presenter  humblement,  mais  sincerement  et  cordiale- 
ment  la  main  droite,  en  signe  de  vive  amitie,  aussi 
vive  que  celle  qu’on  lui  avait  montree  dans  les 
palais  de  notre  souveraine,  et  chez  les  grands  seig¬ 
neurs  de  Londres.  Je  suis  tier  de  dire  que  le 
marechal  accepta  mon  invitation.  Je  conserverai 
la  lettre  quhl  ndecrivit  conime  le  representant  de 
votre  nation,  et  si  les  hommes  qui  sont  a  la  tete  de 
nos  gouvernemens  respectifs  se  permettaient  la 
moindre  atteinte  a  Fhonneur  de  Tun  des  deux  pays, 
et  que  quelques  sentimens  hostiles  vinssent  refroidir 
notre  amitie;  si,  dis-je,  un  tel  changement  avait  lieu 
dans  nos  relations,  ne  puis-je  pas  regarder  cette 
lettre  comme  mon  meilleur  passeport  l  Oroirez- 
vous  que  la  grande  majorite  des  anglais  soient  vos 
ennemis,  quand  je  vous  montre  une  preuve  de 
Taffection  de  celui  qui  a  pour  vous  les  memes  senti¬ 
mens  que  des  millions  de  ses  concitoyens?  J’en 
appelle  a  toutes  les  personnes  qui  out  des  rapports 
avec  la  classe  manufacturiere.  Etre  un  membre  de 
cette  classe  industrieuse  de  mon  pays  natal,  c’est  la 
plus  haute  distinction  que  je  recherche.  Le  maire 
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de  Liverpool,  un  des  patriotes  les  plus  distingues 
d’Angleterre,  apres  que  votre  representant  eut  ac¬ 
cepts  Finvitation  qufil  avait  apportee  de  Liverpool, 
vint  me  voir  en  retournant  chez  lui  par  Birmingham, 
pour  me  confirmer  Fintention  ou  etait  le  marechal 
et  sa  suite  de  nPhonorer  de  sa  presence.  J'avais 
dit  a  quelques  uns  des  principaux  habitans  ce  que 
j’avais  fait  et  combien  je  serais  heureux  de  faire 
moi-meme  mes  honneurs  au  representant  de  la 
France,  pourtant  ces  honneurs  auraient  plutot  du 
venir  d^un  corps  que  d*un  individu.  Cela  excita 
vivement  mes  concitoyens.  Y  ous  savez  que  sou  vent 
de  petits  commencemens  produisent  de  grands  re- 
sultats  ;  quand  ils  S9urent  que  votre  representant  se 
dirigeait  sur  notre  ville,  apres  avoir  visite  Liverpool 
et  Manchester,  ils  se  joignirent  a  moi  pour  lui 
faire  un  accueil  digne  de  lui.  Apres  avoir  visite 
les  villes  qui  renferment  la  richesse  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne,  le  riche  district  de  Lancashire,  et  etre 
alle  par  mer  au  pont  de  Menai,  ce  merveilleux  spe¬ 
cimen  dont  Fart  ne  peut  surmonter  toutes  les  diffi- 
cultes  que  les  elemens  et  la  distance  peuvent  offrir, 
votre  representant,  accompagne  de  son  fils,  le  mar¬ 
quis  de  Dalmatie,  son  gendre,  le  marquis  de  Mornay, 
le  due  de  Vicence,  et  dix  k  douze  grands  person- 
nages,  traversa  le  pays  de  fer  et  de  charbon,  une 
vaste  etendue  brillante  de  feux  eternels,  et  reten- 
tissant  pendant  plusieurs  centaines  de  mille  arpens, 
du  bruit  des  machines  et  du  bruit  sourd  et  terrible 
des  fourneaux  ou  se  fondent  les  metaux,  et  qui 
s’elevent  comme  des  volcans  du  milieu  d’une  terre 
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noire ;  tandis  que  de  ces  innombrables  carrieres  on 
tire  sans  cesse  le  charbon  qui  sert  a  alimenter  ces 
leux  eclatans.  Apres  cela,  il  fut  re^u  par  les  hon- 
netes  homines  noirs  nommes  charbonniers,  avec  des 
applaudissemens  qui  partaient  du  coeur,  et  plus  d'une 
main  rude  et  calleuse  etait  tendu  vers  lui,  et  annon- 
<;aient  des  coeurs  aussi  sinceres  qu’ils  etaient  robustes 
et  sans  peur.  Quand  le  marechal  entra  dans  ma  ville 
natale,  j'allai  au  devant  de  lui  avec  les  autres  magis- 
trats  :  je  me  rappelle  ses  remercimens  et  ceux  de  son 
fils,  et  en  quels  termes  ils  exprimaient  leur  admiration 
de  tout  ce  dont  ils  avient  ete  temoins.  Je  dis  au 
due  de  Dalmatie  qufil  devait  cesser  de  remercier  des 
corps  separes,  pour  leurs  attentions  et  leur  cordialite; 
que  les  sentimens  qu’on  lui  avait  montres  h  Liver¬ 
pool,  k  Londres,  it  Manchester,  a  Beaumaris,  h 
Wolverhampton,  n^etaient  qu^un  echantillon  des 
sentimens  de  toute  la  Grande-Bretagne.  Le  meme 
pouls  bat  dans  les  veines  du  riche  et  du  pauvre,  et 
les  souvenirs  de  tous,  dans  notre  pays,  etaient  ceux 
des  relations  et  des  traites  posterieurs  a  1815. 

“  Le  seul  regret  que  nous  eprouvions  etait  que 
leur  visite  fut  si  courte ;  nous  aurions  desire  les 
posseder  une  semaine  pour  pouvoir  leur  montrer  les 
produits  do  notre  industrie  et  les  procedes  ingenieux 
de  nos  manufactures.  Pendant  leur  sejour  h  Bir¬ 
mingham,  je  les  accompagnai  dans  toutes  les  manu¬ 
factures,  et  de  concert  avec  mes  amis,  nous  com- 
binames  notre  temps  de  maniere  a  leur  montrer  ce 
qufil  y  avait  de  mieux.  Birmingham,  vous  le  savez, 
tirait  sa  principale  richesse,  pendant  la  guerre,  de 
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son  commerce  de  fusils,  de  sabres  et  de  mousquets ; 
par  consequent,  quand  la  guerre  cessa,  cette  branche 
fut  completement  detruite ;  plusieurs  milliers  d'ou- 
vriers  resterent  sans  emploi.  Ceux-ci  et  plusieurs 
milliers  de  soldats  qui  remplissaient  les  cadres  de  nos 
armees,  pendant  la  longue  guerre  continentale,  furent 
jetes  dans  les  champs,  sans  asile  et  denues  de  tout.  On 
peut  naturellement  supposer  que  cette  classe  de  me* 
contens,  ruines  par  la  paix,  allaient  repandre  partout 
des  semences  de  rancune  contre  votre  pays,  et 
presser  leurs  concitoyens  de  demander  une  guerre 
qui  leur  rendrait  Pemploi  qui  les  avait  fait  vivre  si 
longtemps.  On  pouvait  naturellement  attendre  cela 
d’un  peuple  fier  du  succes  de  ses  armes,  et  qui,  pen¬ 
dant  pres  de  vingt  ans,  avait  ete  dans  une  fievre 
continuelle  d'agitation  et  de  mouvement,  fievre 
laquelle  vous  savez  si  bien  s’empare  dhme  nation  en 
guerre.  Si  le  marechal  et  les  Fra^ais  distingues 
qui  Paccompagnaient,  ont  ete  re^us  quelque  part 
avec  une  cordialite  tranche,  sincere,  c5est  assurement 
au  milieu  des  fabricans  d’armes  et  de  mousquets 
de  Birmingham.  Leurs  applaudissemens  etaient 
bruyans  et  continuels.  C’etait  vraiment  un  spec¬ 
tacle  magnifique.  C'est  1&  qu'etait  Phomme  qui 
sous  Pennemi  le  plus  acharne  de  PAngleterre,  s’est 
montre  un  adversaire  tres  h  craindre. 

“  Pendant  son  sejour  dans  cette  ville,  les  voitures 
ou  je  Paccompagnai  etaient  suivies  par  une  popula¬ 
tion  immense  qui  saluait  de  ses  houras  le  glorieux 
veteran,  representant  d'un  pays  autrefois  leur  plus 
cruel  ennemi,  aujourddiui  leur  meilleur  ami. 
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Femmes,  enfans,  jeunes  gens,  vieillards,  tous  cher- 
chaient  a  payer  leur  tribut  d’estime  a  la  France.  O 
Fran^ais  1  ne  frustrez  point  les  esperances  d’une 
generation  naissante  ;  ne  les  frustrez  point ! 

“  Le  jour  ou  vos  concitoyens  dinerent  avec  nous, 
j’ose  me  flatter  qu’ils  n’ont  pas  oublie  avec  quel 
enthousiasme  fut  accueilli  le  toast  4  De  la  sante  du 
due  de  Dalmatie  et  de  la  prosperity  de  la  nation 
qu’il  represente  V  II  y  eut  un  autre  toast  qui  fut 
accueilli  avec  des  applaudissemens  unanimes  et  qui 
partaient  du  coeur,  par  les  convives,  parmi  lesquels 
etaient  tous  les  ofliciers  d’un  regiment  de  dragons, 
et  par  toutes  les  jolies  femmes  qui  remplissaient  les 
galeries  tout  autour  de  la  salle  du  banquet ;  toutes 
ces  dames  agitaient  leurs  mouclioirs  et  paraissaient 
vivement  emues ;  les  Fran^ais  savent  Peffet  elec- 
trique  quo  produisant  ces  emotions  du  beau  sexe. 

44  Vous  dirai-je  quel  fut  ce  toast  ?  Je  vais  vous 
le  repeter,  mais  promettez-moi  de  le  porter  d’aussi 
bon  coeur  que  nous,  quand  on  le  porte  dans  chaque 
ville  en  Angleterre.  Le  voici : 

44  A  Falliance  perpetuelle  entre  la  France  et  la 
grande  Bretagne 

44  Mon  ami,  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  votre  President, 
sait  que  ces  sentimens  ne  sont  pas  nouveaux  chez 
moi ;  ils  etaient  dans  mon  coeur  en  1830,  quand  je 
signai  une  adresse  de  la  ville  de  Birmingham  a 
votre  brave  nation,  pour  la  feliciter  sur  votre  Revo¬ 
lution,  et  des  droits  qu’elle  venait  d’acquerir  a  un 
gouvernement  constitutionnel.  Plusieurs  de  mes 
amis  qui  sont  de  Fopinion  carliste  ou  legitimiste, 
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me  blamerent.  Je  fis  de  la  peine  a  quelques  uns 
d’entre  eux  que  j’aime  beaucoup,  en  donnant  ma 
sanction  a  une  revolution  dont  ils  ne  pas  voyaient  les 
avantages  du  meme  ceil  que  moi.  J’allai  plus  loin, 
beaucoup  plus  loin.  Je  savais  que  vous  etiez  dignes 
d'avoir  une  constitution,  et  mon  cceur  se  rejouissait 
de  vous  avoir  vu  faire  un  si  grand  pas.  J e  regardais 
une  consolidation  d’importans  interets,  necessaire  a 
la  surete  de  Fetat,  et  le  pouvoir  qui  voulait  fouler 
aux  pieds  vos  interets  ne  pouvait  etre  trop  tot 
change,  surtout  comme  il  l’a  ete,  sous  les  auspices 
du  souverain  de  votre  choix.  Notre  reforme  elec¬ 
toral  etait  le  contrecoup,  et  permettez-moi  de  vous 
le  dire,  notre  loi  de  reforme  a  ete  une  plus  grande 
revolution  que  la  votre.  Le  gouvernement  fut  plus 
change  par  cet  acte  de  notre  roi  et  du  parlement, 
qu’il  ne  le  fut  jamais  par  les  plus  violent es  secousses 
populaires  depuis  Henri  III,  jusqu’it  ce  jour.  Les 
longues  et  sanglantes  guerres  sous  Henri  VI,  Edou¬ 
ard  IV,  Richard  III,  et  Henri  VII,  et  meme  la  re¬ 
volte  du  parlement  et  du  peuple  contre  le  roi  Charles 
Ier,  ce  qui,  vous  le  savez,  fut  un  triste  precedent  de 
votre  convention  nationale  contre  votre  roi  Louis 
XVI,  tout  cela  a  opere  moins  de  changement  dans 
la  constitution  que  Facte  qui  a  passe  dans  notre 
parlement,  en  1832,  sous  le  noin  de  grand  acte  de 
reforme.  Je  ne  veux  pas  dire  par  la  que  j'approuve 
cet  acte  dans  son  entier  ;  c’est  une  autre  chose.  Je 
lis  dans  Fhistoire  de  Favenir  que  vous  aurez  une 
reforme  electorale  ;  elle  arrivera,  cela  est  aussi  sur, 
quhl  est  sur  que  je  vous  parle  en  ce  moment.  Per- 
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mettez-moi  de  conseiller  a  vos  deputes  conservateurs 
du  centre  droit  de  ne  pas  la  differer,  ni  de  s’y  oppo- 
ser.  Si  notre  centre  droit  ne  s ’y  fut  pas  oppose 
des  le  principe,  elle  se  fut  faite  plus  graduellement, 
elle  eut  ete  moins  revolutionnaire.  Que  vos  deputes 
conservateurs  suivent  le  sage  projet  de  mon  ami  M. 
Odilon  Barrot ;  ils  verront,  apres  tout,  qu’il  sera  le 
meilleur  conservateur  des  interets  de  la  France. 

“  Quand  cet  honorable  depute,  qui  est  aujourd'hui 
le  chef  venere  d’un  grand  et  puissant  parti  dans  oe 
pays,  et  son  frere,  M.  Alphonse  Barrot  me  firent 
Thonneur  de  me  visiter,  Pan  dernier,  h  Birmingham, 
et  que  j’eus  le  plaisir  de  leur  montrer  nos  manufac¬ 
tures,  je  leur  dis  tout  cela;  ils  se  le  rappellent. 
J’ai  lu  tous  les  ouvrages  qui  ont  ete  publies  sur  vos 
deux  revolutions  ;  et  Thistoire  de  France  du  siecle 
dernier,  mYst  aussi  familiere  que  celle  d’Angleterre 
et  des  Etats-Unis  d^Amerique.  Je  ne  puis  parler 
des  Etats-Unis  d^Amerique,  sans  vous  adresser  mes 
remercimens  de  ce  que  vous  avez  prete  aide  et  assis¬ 
tance  a  ces  intrepides  et  vrais  enfans  de  la  Gfrande- 
Bretagne ;  cest  vous  qui  les  avez  revetus  de  la 
[  toge  virile. 

“  C’est  par  vous  qu’ils  sont  de venus  un  peuple 
independant,  un  grand  peuple.  Nous  n’en  sommes 
pas  moins  riches.  Nous  jouissons  des  avantages  de 
leur  commerce,  qui  s’est  accru  sensiblement,  du  mo¬ 
ment  quails  ont  agi  librement.  J*ai  voyage  chez 
mes  freres  Americains  (car  je  les  regarde  comme 
mes  concitoyens),  et  h  un  diner  donne  a  New- York, 
il  y  a  a  peu  pres  quinze  ans,  en  presence  d’un  des  plus 
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grands  liommes  auxquels  cet  etat  a  donne  le  jour, 
le  gouverneur  Clinton,  et  le  maire  de  New-York,  je 
portai  un  toast  Falliance  entre  les  Etats-Unis  et 
la  Grande-Bretagne.  Puissent  Faigle  americaine 
et  la  croix  de  Saint-George,  etre  toujours  Finsepar- 
able  oriflamme  de  notre  union  fraternelle  I1 

44  Si  Faigle  etait,  comme  elle  le  fut  a  une  illustre 
et  brilliante  epoque  de  votre  histoire,  Fembleme  de 
vos  armes,  j’aurais  ajourd’hui  patriis  mutandis , 
a  repeter  les  memes  mots  pour  Famitie  et  Falli¬ 
ance  perpetuelles  entre  nos  deux  pays,  parce  que  je 
sais  que  c’est  le  gage  le  meilleur,  le  plus  sur  pour 
les  interets  de  la  civilisation,  un  tier  rempart  contre 
les  agressions  ouvertes  des  barbares  Tartares,  et  les 
usurpations  hypocrites,  et  non  moins  dangereuses 
d’autres  despotesF’ 

In  an  article  upon  this  44  Adresse,”  in  44  The 
French  and  English  Weekly  Review, ”  a  Paris 
periodical,  containing  notices  of  English  and  French 
works,  having  an  extensive  circulation  upon  the 
continent,  are  the  following  remarks,  which  I  have 
extracted,  because  the  writer  of  the  critique,  like  a 
true  Frenchman,  gives  the  English  author  credit 
for  all  his  own  Franco-Egypto  sympathies,  with  a 
complimentary  naivete  which  is  very  amusing : — 

“  M.  Lloyd,  ancien  banquier  et  magistrat  d’une 
des  vastes  cites  manufacturieres  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne,  vient  de  publier  un  discours  qu’il  a  ecrit 
d’etre  prononce  recemment  en  fran^ais  devant  une 
reunion  de  deputes,  apres  un  banquet  offert  a  plu- 
sieurs  de  ses  compatriotes.  M.  Lloyd  est  un  homme 
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eclaire,  pratique,  enthousiaste  dans  les  limites  du 
vrai,  plein  de  cet  esprit  de  cosmopolitisme  tolerant 
qui  doit  s’etendre  chaque  jour  avec  les  progres  de  la 
civilisation.  M.  Lloyd  n’admet  plus  desormais  que 
les  conquetes  industrielles.  Le  seul  developpement 
qu’il  souhaite  k  son  pays  est  celui  de  la  richesse 
commerciale,  et  le  meme  voeu,  il  le  fait  pour  la 
France.  II  est  certain  que  par  une  meilleure 
entente  des  tarifs,  par  de  sages  concessions  reci- 
proques,  le  commerce  des  deux  pays  pourrait  se 
developper  parallelement.  On  ne  saurait  effacer 
trop  tot,  selon  lui,  de  la  langue  politique,  cette 
expression  impie  d’antagonisme  necessaire,  et  en 
quelque  sorte  inne,  entre  des  peuples  voisins  des¬ 
tines,  si  Ton  en  croyait  certains  declamateurs,  a 
s'entFegorger  providentiellement.  Depuis  vingt- 
cinq  annees,  des  liens  nombreux  et  puissants 
unissent  les  deux  peuples.  Faut-il  trancher  d’un 
coup  tous  ces  liens  et  faire  yeculer  de  plus  d’un 
siecle  la  civilisation  1  Nous  regrettons  que  la 
nature  non  politique  de  cette  feuille  ne  nous  per- 
mette  pas  d’entrer  plus  avant  dans  Fexamen  des 
idees  de  M.  Lloyd.  Comme  lui,  nous  desirons  la 
paix,  et  nous  nous  plaisons  a  reconnaitre  que  ce 
voeu  est  aussi  celui  de  la  grande  majorite  des 
Anglais.  Peut-etre  n'est-il  plus  permis  d’esperer 
que  tous  les  anciens  discords  des  deux  peuples 
seront  ensevelis  dans  la  tombe  de  Napoleon  ;  mais 
le  retour  triomphal  du  grand  empereur,  qui  recon- 
quiert  une  seconde  fois  son  trone,  ne  saurait 
reveiller  non  plus  de  tristes  inimities.  Napoleon 
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n’est  pas  moins  admire  a  Londres  qu*a  Paris.  Lui- 
meme  a  toujours  distingue  les  nations  de  leur 
gouvernement,  et,  lorsquhl  leguait  Finfamie  de  sa 
mort  au  roi  Georges  IV.,  il  ne  faisait  pas  re- 
tomber  cet  anatheme  sur  le  peuple  anglais. 
I/interet  moral,  comme  le  prouve  fort  bien  M. 
Lloyd,  est  d’accord,  sur  cette  grande  question  de  la 
paix,  avec  Finteret  materiel. 

“  Apres  avoir  examine  sous  ses  di verses  faces  la 
question  egyptienne,  M.  Lloyd  la  resout  favorable- 
ment  pour  le  pacha,  mais  le  canon  en  a  decide 
depuis  differemment,  et  nous  suivrons  Fauteur  sur 
un  autre  terrain  que  sur  ces  mines  fumantes;  M. 
Lloyd  rappelle  Pexcellent  accueil  que  re^rrent  en 
Angleterre,  a  diverses  epoques,  nos  princes  et 
Fillustre  marechal  Soult,  Laissons-le  parler:11 — 
and  then  extracts  are  given. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  tone  of  conciliation 
pervading  this  address,  was  unexpected  from  an 
Englishman,  or  that  Mr.  Lloyd’s  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  question  was  new,  I  know  not ;  but  I  hear 
it  had  the  effect  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  that 
of  softening  much  of  the  asperity  and  bitter¬ 
ness  felt  and  expressed  at  the  time  it  appeared, 
against  England  and  Englishmen,  at  least  amongst 
its  readers.  I  know  that  the  writer  received  letters 
of  thanks  from  almost  all  the  great  party  leaders 
for  his  wishes  to  restore  a  good  understanding,  and 
even  those  who  in  the  Chambers  of  Peers  and 
Deputies,  denounced  the  English  government  for 
their  treachery,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  our 
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minister’s  policy,  hastened  to  show  their  concur¬ 
rence  with  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  well-meant  endeavour 
to  disarm  the  people  of  our  two  nations  of  all 
hostile  feelings  towards  each  other.  Among  these 
was  the  first  minister  of  the  crown  himself,  and 
considering  the  crisis  at  which  the  Duke  of  Dal¬ 
matia  voluntarily  made  this  avowal  of  his  senti¬ 
ments,  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  his 
patriotism  and  courage. 

The  letter  which  the  Duke  wrote  to  Mr.  Lloyd  is 
well  known  to  all  the  world,  as  it  occasioned  a  vio¬ 
lent  attack  upon  the  writer,  from  the  opposition  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  that  noble  and  manly  declaration  of  his 
political  creed,  which  confounded  the  anarchists  in 
this  kingdom,  and  gave  such  confidence  and  delight 
to  patriots  and  philanthropists. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance,  and,  doubtless,  con¬ 
tributed  to  confirm  and  facilitate  the  intentions  of 
government.  May  every  minister  of  France  be  as 
honest  and  honourable  as  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia, 
and  as  ready  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  hos¬ 
pitalities  and  kindness  of  my  warm-hearted  disin¬ 
terested  countrymen.  To  live  in  the  hearts  of  good 
men,  a  man  must  be  able  to  appreciate  goodness. 
Soult  for  ever  !  say  I.  He  has  firmness,  discretion, 
and  experience,  and  the  only  man,  in  my  opinion, 
competent  at  the  present  time  to  accomplish  all  that 
is  wanting  to  raise  France,  and  inspire  Europe  with 
respect  for  her  government.  I  was  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  Friday,  the  fourth  of  this  month, 
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when  the  duke  was  attacked  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  for  his  letter  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  shall 
never  forget  his  cool  manly  recognition  of  the  sen¬ 
timents  he  had  expressed  in  it.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  seriously  annoyed  at  its  appearance  in 
the  columns  of  the  French  papers,  for  to  its  pub¬ 
licity  he  was  no  party,  1  know,  certainly  ;  nor  was 
he  aware  that  it  was  in  print  until  informed  by  the 
daily  Paris  papers  of  the  debate  it  occasioned.  It 
was  only  shown,  I  am  informed,  to  Earl  Granville, 
our  ambassador,  Baron  Rothschild,  and  some  other 
English  gentlemen,  acquaintances  of  the  writer,  who 
from  their  political  or  official  stations,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  great  question  of  the  day ;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  minister’s  letter  to  convey  an  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  of  a  confidential  nature ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  might  fairly 
disallow  any  claim  of  one  of  them  to  be  the  exclu¬ 
sive  depository  of  the  views  of  the  other.  The 
gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  shown  considered  it  in 
the  same  light  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  did  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  by  a  copy  taken 
by  one,  which  was  sent  to  London,  that  publicity 
was  there  given  to  what  was  there  considered  to  be 
of  too  nationally  interesting  a  nature  to  be  kept 
secret.  I  have  heard  him  express  his  mortification 
at  its  publication,  especially  as  the  Duke  of  Dal¬ 
matia,  though  he  reiterated  in  the  Chamber  the 
sentiments  it  contained,  expressly  stated  that  it  was 
intended  for  a  confidential  communication.  The 
debate  which  arose  is  so  indicative  of  the  impatience 
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and  exasperation  of  the  war  party  upon  any  good 
will  expressed  for  England,  that  it  is  worth  tran¬ 
scription  from  the  “  Moniteur.”  I  merely  give 
you  an  epitome  of  it. 

M.  Mauguin  concluded  a  speech  upon  the  address 
to  the  king  in  these  terms  : — 

“  La  guerre,  on  vous  la  demande,  contre  qui? 
contre  le  continent.  Le  continent  ne  vous  a  point 
offenses,  pourquoi  lui  declareriez-vous  la  guerre  ? 
Nous  pouvons  la  faire  ;  mais  il  y  a  un  danger ;  et 
l’on  ne  se  precipite  pas  imprudemment  dans  un 
danger.  L’ Europe  peut  faire  aussi  la  guerre  ;  mais 
elle  ne  la  fera  pas,  parce  qu’il  y  a  un  danger  dans  la 
guerre. 

“  L’ Angleterre  nous  a  offenses,  par  ce  qu’elle 
a  attaque  le  pacha  d’Egypte,  notre  protege,  parce 
que  le  pacha  d'Egypte  tenait  h  notre  amitie ;  eh 
bien  !  lui  ferez-vous  la  guerre  ? 

“  En  Angleterre,  il  y  a  un  grand  nombre  ddiom- 
mes  qui  sympathisent  avec  la  France  ;  ce  qu’il  a 
contre  nous  en  Angleterre,  c’est  la  politique  du 
cabinet,  c’est  un  ministre  ;  ce  n’est  pas  une  nation  ; 
attendez,  pour  vous  prononcer,  que  le  parlement 
soit  reuni  et  qu’il  ait  donne  son  avis ;  mais,  jusque- 
la,  preparez-vous,  armez,  mettez-vous  a  meme  de 
lutter  avec  V Angleterre. 

“  L1  Angleterre  est  le  seul  pays  qui  nous  ait 
offenses  depuis  dix  ans ;  cest  le  seul  qui  ait  des 
interets  contre  nous  ;  il  redoute  notre  marine.  Eh 
bien  !  augmentez-la,  accroissez-lk ;  creez  une  nou- 
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velle  marine  a  vapeur,  une  nouvelle  marine  forte, 
puissante,  nombreuse,  qui  puisse  nuire  a  la  marine 
de  FAngleterre. 

“  Ainsi,  je  ne  partage  ni  Fopinion  de  ceux  qui 
vous  proposent  la  guerre,  ni  Fopinion  de  ceux  qui 
vous  proposent  la  paix. 

“  Oe  que  je  veux,  le  voici ;  je  veux  que  vous 
changiez  de  politique,  que  vous  sortiez  du  statu  quo 
pour  entrer  dans  la  neutrality  ;  e’est  le  seul  moyen 
de  vous  menager  des  alliances  puissantes  dans 
Favenir.  Pour  cela,  il  y  a  deux  faits  a  accomplir. 

44  Le  premier  est  celui-ci :  rappeler  notre  ambas- 
sadeur  a  Constantinople  ;  car  la  Porte  aussi  nous  a 
offenses  ;  deux  fois  vous  Favez  protegee,  deux  fois 
vous  Favez  arrachee  aux  mains  du  pacha,  et  main- 
tenant  elle  se  range  du  parti  de  nos  ennemis. 

44  Ma  seconde  proposition,  je  Fespere,  ne  renoon- 
trera  pas  d’obstacle  dans  la  chambre.  Tous  nos 
agens  diplomatiques  h  Londres,  comment  sont-ils 
recus  par  lord  Palmerston  !  comment  sont-ils  traites 
par  la  diplomatic  anglaise?  Ils  sont  continuelle- 
men  joues  ;  on  les  trompe ;  on  les  baffoue.  Eh 
bien  .r  rappelons  nos  agens  diplomatiques  &  Lon¬ 
dres  :  ce  ne  sera  pas  la  une  declaration  de  guerre,  ce 
sera  simplement  une  cessation  de  relations  diplo¬ 
matiques. 

44  L’Angleterre  Terra,  par  ce  changement  de  con- 
duite,  que  nous  avons  pris  une  resolution  ferme  et 
decisive  ;  ella  verra  que  nous  sommes  decides  h  lui 
resister  sur  tous  les  points  qui  peuvent  nuire  &  nos 
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interets  ;  que  nous  ne  lui  declarerons  pas  la  guerre, 
mais  que  nous  somme s  prets  a  la  lui  faire  si  elle 
la  provoque. 

44  Ce  qui  fait  que  l’Angleterre  a  montre  tant 
^exigences  a  notre  egard  depuis  dix  annees,  c’est 
qu’elle  a  cette  conviction,  que  nous  ne  pouvons 
trouver  d’autre  allie  qu’elle  meme  en  Europe.  Eli 
bien  !  detrompez-la ;  montrez-lui  que  vous  avez  la 
conscience  de  votre  force  et  que  vous  avez  la 
certitude  de  trouver  des  alliances  sur  le  continent ; 
eloignez-vous  d’elle  sans  rien  craindre  ;  songez  que 
vous  avez  cinq  cent  mille  baionnettes  et  cinquante 
vaisseaux  de  ligne  k  mettre  au  service  d’une  puis¬ 
sance  qui  se  declarera  votre  amie.  N’oubliez  pas 
cela ;  car  une  telle  force,  une  telle  puissance  n’est 
jamais  dedaignee ;  d’ailleurs  TAngleterre  est  pro- 
fondement  detestee  sur  le  continent. 

44  L’Europe  a  besoin  de  vous  ;  elle  ne  peut  rester 
eloignee  de  vous  dans  aucune  question ;  il  faut 
qu’elle  sache  ce  que  deviendront  vos  cinq  cent  mille 
baionnettes  et  vos  cinquante  vaisseaux  de  ligne, 
lorsqu’il  y  aura  conflit  sur  le  continent. 

44  Mais,  des  a  present,  restez  libres;  affranchissez- 
vous,  ne  subissez  le  joug  de  personne  ;  rapprochez- 
vous  de  la  Suisse  qui  vous  aime,  et  que  vous  avez 
offensee ;  rapprocliez-vous  de  l’Espagne  sans  vous 
oecuper  de  son  interieur ;  mais  pour  cela  il  vous 
faut  une  administration  qui  reponde  a  la  position 
ou  vous  etes ;  confiez  les  affaires  a  des  hommes 
auxquels  l’Espagne  et  la  Suisse  n’aient  rien  a 
reprocher. 
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“  Ayons  cles  administrateurs  qui  n’aient  pas 
d’antecedens  qui  puissent  eloigner  de  nous  telle  ou 
telle  nation :  mais,  avant  tout,  soyons  unis,  re- 
levons-nous  de  toute  la  grandeur  de  la  France  et 
confions  nous  a  sa  fortune  :  elle  suffira  pour  reparer 
le  mal  du  passe.”  (He  then  sat  down  amidst  vehe¬ 
ment  cheering  from  the  left  of  the  Chamber.) 

From  all  sides  now  arose  cries  of,  “  La  cloture  ! 
la  cloture.” 

M.  Bechard  monte  a  la  tribune.  (Loud  cries  of 
“  la  cloture  !”  says  the  Moniteur ,  which  adds,  la  clo¬ 
ture  a  ete  unanimement  demandee.)  Mais  Thonorable 
M.  Bechard,  un  journal  a  la  main,  s’est  elance  h 
la  tribune  et  a  viveinent  insiste  pour  etre  entendu. 

De  quoi,  s'agissait-il  2  tout  simplement  dime 
lettre*  de  convenance  adressee  par  M.  le  marechal 

*  The  letter  read  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

“  Paris,  24  Novembre,  1840t 

“  Presidence  du  Conseil 
des  Ministres. 

“  Cabinet. 

“  Monsieur, — J’ai  repu  l'ecrit  ayant  pour  titre  ‘  Adresse 
d’un  Anglais  d  la  nation  frangaise /  que  vouz  avez  bien  voulu 
m’envoyer,  et  je  vous  en  exprime  tous  mes  remercimens.  Je  l’ai 
lu  avec  d’autant  plus  de  plaisir  que  vous  avez  rappele  dans 
cet  ecrit  l’accueil  aussi  honorable  pour  moi  que  pour  la  France 
que  m’a  ete  fait  dans  votre  pays,  alors  que  la  Hoi  m’avait 
honore  de  la  glorieuse  mission  de  le  representer  au  couronne- 
ment  de  Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  d’Angleterre. 

“  Les  souvenirs  que  j’ai  conserves  de  cette  belle  dpoque  de 
ma  vie  ne  s’effaceront  jamais  de  ma  memorie,  non  plus  que  les 
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Soult  a  M.  Lloyd  pour  accuser  reception  d’une 
brochure  politique.  M.  Bechard  voyait  dans  cette 
lettre,  que  tous  les  journaux  ont  publiee  ce  matin 
sans  y  attacher  beaucoup  d’importance,  une  ten¬ 
dance  dangereuse,  coupable,  et  il  s’est  beaucoup 
echauffe  pour  la  combattre.  II  prend  la  parole. 

“  Un  seul  mot,  messieurs.  Une  lettre  de  M.  le 
president  du  conseil,  du  27  novembre  dernier,  vient 
d’etre  publiee,  et  j’ai  une  explication  k  demander 
sur  cette  lettre. 

M.  Bechard  donne  lecture  de  la  lettre  publiee 
par  le  Globe,  journal  anglais,  puis  il  continue  : 

“  Les  tendances  de  cette  lettre  me  paraissent 
funestes  a  la  dignite  et  aux  interets  du  pays. 

u  J’accepte  du  programme  ministeriel  la  paix 
armee  et  la  proposition  de  froideur  k  l’egard  de 

v«ux  que  j’exprimais  alors,  et  qui  furent  uuanimement  partages 
par  tous  les  habitans  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  pour  une  alliance 
perpetuelle  entre  la  France  et  l’Angleterre.  Ces  vceux  je  les 
proclames  encore  malgre  les  dissentimens  qui  se  sont  momen- 
taneraent  eleves  en  Europe,  dissentimens  que  j’ai  l’espoir  de 
voir  bientot  appaiscs.  Je  serais  heureux  si  j’avais  Fhonneur  de 
contribuer  a  cette  grande  ceuvre  dans  le  poste  ou  la  confiance  du 
Hoi  vient  de  m’appeler. 

“  Je  saisis  avec  empresseraent,  Monsieur,  l’occasion  que 
vous  m’avez  offert  de  vous  assurer  de  mon  estime  et  de  la  con¬ 
sideration  particnlibre  que  je  vous  porte. 

“  Marechal  Due  de  Dalmatia. '* 

“  A  Monsieur  Lloyd, 

uncien  Magistrat  et  Banquier, 
d'  An  gleterre, 

4*c.  fyc. 
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FEurope  et  surtout  de  FAngleterre;  mais  je  proteste 
contre  les  tendances  de  cette  lettre  pour  Falliance 
anglaise,  tendances  qui  me  paraissent  funestes  h  la 
dignite  et  aux  interets  de  la  France.” 

L’illustre  marechal  si  inopinement  provoque,  a 
donne,  d’un  ton  simple  et  ferme  a  la  fois,  des 
explications  qui  ont  excite  Fapprobation  de  toute  la 
chambre. 

II  ajoute : — “  La  correspondance  qu’on  yient  de 
lire  etait  toute  confidentielle,  et  je  suis  etonne 
d’avoir  a  m’expliquer  aujourd’hui  sur  les  termes 
de  cette  lettre,  dont  la  publication  ne  peut  etre 
due  qua  une  indiscretion  dont  je  ne  connais  pas  la 
source. 

“  Quant  aux  sentimens  exprimes  dans  cette  let¬ 
tre,  je  m’en  lionore . ^(Approbation.) 

“  M.  Jaubert.  Je  demande  la  parole ! 

46  M.  le  Marechal  Soult.  J’ai  combattu  les 
Anglais  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  ;  c’est  contre  eux 
que  j’ai  fait  mes  plus  belles  armes...Cependant, 
lorsque  je  suis  alle  en  Angleterre,  on  a  accorde  un 
triomphe  au  vieux  guerrier  de  l’Empire ;  eh  bien, 
j’ai  vu  la  une  preuve  de  svmpathie  pour  les  gloires 
et  les  sentimens  de  la  France,  et  je  ne  cache  pas  ici 
que  je  crois  Falliance  anglaise  indispensable  au 
maintien  de  la  paix  en  Europe. 

u  Bien  loin  de  retracter  les  termes  de  ma  lettre, 
qui  a  ete  publiee  malgre  moi,  je  m’en  honore. 

<c  Quant  h  la  politique  du  cabinet,  vous  pouvez 
etre  tranquilles ;  messieurs,  ayez  confiance  dans  la 
parole  d’un  homme  qui  a  organise  Farmee  de  la 
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France  en  1830  ;  d’un  homme  qui  a  fait  face  a 
F Europe  a  cette  epoque,  et  croyez-le,  lorsqu’il  vons 
le  dit,  ‘  un  armement  de  500,000  hommes  suffit  a  la 
France  ;*  ayez  confiance  dans  un  bon  citoyen,  dans 
un  homme  d’honneur ;  soyez  surs  quhl  repondra  aux 
voeux  de  la  France,  qu’ilsaura  remplir  dignement  la 
mission  qui  lui  a  ete  confiee.”  (Nouveaux  mouve- 
mens  d’approbation.) 

“  M.  Jaubert.  Je  n’ai  pas  souleve  cet  incident, 
mais  je  remercie  Fhonorable  M.  Bechard  de  ses 
protestations  contre  les  tendances  de  la  lettre  qu’il 
vient  de  lire,  et  je  viens  protester  a  cette  tribune 
contre  la  haine,  contre  la  trahison  de  FAngleterre. 

“  Je  ne  viens  pas  ici  vous  lire  de  nouvelles 
depeches  ;  il  y  a  plus  que  ces  depeches,  messieurs, 
il  y  a  des  lettres... 

M.  Guizot  fait  un  geste  d’impatience. 

M.  Jaubert,  s’addressant  a  M.  le  ministre  des 
affaires  etrangeres.  “  Vous  avez  beau  croiser  les 
mains,  monsieur...  (Oh  !  oh! — Vive  interruption.) 
Il  y  a  des  lettres  ecrites  par  les  hommes  les  plus 
moderes  du  cabinet  anglais  ;  lettres  ostensibles  ou, 
je  le  declare,  regne  le  ton  le  plus  dedaigneux  et  le 
plus  eleve...Que  d’autres  voient  dans  ces  lettres  des 

raisons  de  ceder . ;  moi,  j’y  vois  des  raisons 

d’indignation.”  (Applaudissemens.) 

u  M.  Bugeaud.  De  quelle  date  sont-elles  ces 
lettres  V3  ( Allons  done  !  allons  done  ! ) 

M.  Jaubert  fait  ici  une  vive  protestation  contre 
la  conduito  de  FAngleterre,  dont  il  se  declare 
Fennemi  acharne.  Puis  il  ajoute:  u  Le  systeme 
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que  vous  avez  adopte  est  insuffisant ;  vos  armemen# 
de  paix  ne  trompent  personne  ;  ils  sont  entrepris 

pour  Finterieur  et  non  pour  Pexterieur . (Oh  ! 

oh  !)  Deux  choses  etaient  a  faire :  la  premiere, 
relever  la  dignite  de  la  France  abaissee  depuis 

Ancone . (Interruption.)  Mais  vous  Favez  dit 

vous-meme . La  seconde,  constituer  par  dela  le 

pouvoir  ministeriel  la  veritable  egide  de  la  royaute ; 
eh  bien  !  ce  double  but  est  radicalement  manque.” 
And  the  Moniteur  adds,  that  this  mve  protestation 
against  England  was  received  with  loud  cheering. 

I  have  written  you  a  very  long  letter,  but  the 
subject  is  an  important  one,  and  one  also  whose 
interest  will  not  pass  away.  I  have  taken  care  to 
give  you  only  such  indications  of  the  national  feel¬ 
ing  which,  I  am  convinced  from  reflection  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  our  relations  with 
France,  for  twenty  years  to  come.  Remember  my 
words,  when  those  relations  become  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  not 
formed  my  opinions  hastily,  nor  willingly,  quite  the 
reverse ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  before  this  time  two 
years,  fresh  causes  for  intervention  will  arise  in  Spain, 
Syria,  and  Candia,  exhibiting  features  confirmatory 
of  all  I  have  written.  Let  me  urge  you  as  a 
Tory,  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  a  Tory ;  I  wish  to 
see  Peel  the  prime  minister  of  England,  because  a 
strong  government,  such  as  he  only  would  consent 
to  head,  can  alone  be  a  match  for  those  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  France  ;  but  whoever,  in  a  change  of 
ministers,  becomes  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
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affairs,  support  him  not,  if  he  do  not  fully  maintain 
the  late  bearing  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  all  that 
regards  our  country's  honour.  The  retirement  of 
that  noble  lord  would  be  regarded  by  France  as  a 
triumph  for  her  diplomacy,  in  which  light  I  think 
you  are  too  good  a  patriot  ever  to  wish  it  to  be 
regarded,  any  more  than  does, 

My  dear  Sir  Hubert, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 


William  Pitt  Temple, 
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TO  HENRY  TREVOR,  ESQ.,  ALBANY,  LONDON. 

Paris ,  Rue  Rivoli ,  October  3,  1840. 

Dear  Trevor,  —  Cookery,  you  will  doubtless 
grant,  is  a  true  test  of  civilisation.  Civilisation,  I 
admit,  is  a  strange  compound,  but  still  cookery, 
secundem  artem,  implies  taste,  and  without  taste 
there  can  be  no  civilisation.  The  genus  to  which 
man  belongs  is  more  plainly  indicated  by  the  term 
“  a  cooking  animal,' ”  than  by  that  of  “  biped.” 
Eating,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is  the  pleasure  that 
holds  out  the  longest ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  sto¬ 
mach,  of  all  our  organs,  is  the  ultimum  moriens ; 
in  fact,  we  often  hear  of  broken  hearts,  but  never 
of  broken  stomachs  ;  and  even  the  broken  hearted 
seem  to  recover  at  seeing  the  cloth  laid.  When  a 
whole  nation  like  this  has  undergone  such  wear  and 
tear  every  way,  and  so  many  ups  and  downs  in  the 
world— when  fame,  fortune,  friendship,  honour, 
glory,  heads,  hearts,  and  spleen,  have  been  tossed, 
torn,  wrecked,  broken,  and  disordered,  one  after  the 
other,  you  can  easily  imagine  the  importance  of 
that  art  by  which  the  only  organ,  faculty,  or  func¬ 
tion  left  unimpaired  can  be  revived  and  solaced — 
that  art  by  which  national  sorrows  can  be  so  agree¬ 
ably  forgotten,  and  by  which  an  ingenious  people,  so 
happily  uniting  sociality  with  sensuality,  can  thus 
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meet  together  toujours  <T accord.  You  know,  then, 
of  course,  that  during  the  E-evolution,  Directory, 
Consulate,  and  Empire,  the  Almanack  de  Gour¬ 
mands  was  the  first  code  after  Napoleon’s,  and  a 
good  restaurant  their  last  consolation. 

The  science  of  cookery  has  unquestionably  kept 
up  the  nation.  Fontenelle  tells  us  that  a  “cold 
heart  and  a  warm  stomach  ”  is  the  true  secret  of 
longevity ;  and  he  having  lived  near  a  hundred 
years  himself,  may  of  course  be  relied  upon.  One 
of  their  gastronomic  authorities  I  must  recur  to 
en  passant ,  in  order  to  shew  you  what  a  rank  the 
science  holds  among  French  classic  authors.  “The 
great  art  of  cookery,”  he  says,  “  is  that  of  flavour; 
this  quality  must  be  classed  under  three  distinct 
heads — production ,  propagation ,  and  prolongation. 
By  production  we  excite  and  resuscitate,”  he  tells 
us,  “  the  latent  atoms  which  heat,  &c.,  draw  forth; 
by  propagation  we  extend  the  space  of  enjoyment; 
by  prolongation  the  time  ;  and  thus  of  the  whole 
we  form  a  circle  of  new  emotions  :  but  that  is  not 
all — by  dislodging  the  exhalations  of  those  windy 
cavities,  containing  these  precious  atoms,  we  create 
others ;  fluids  come  forth  like  tears  from  the  eyes, 
not  merely  physical  secretions,  but  moral  and  sen¬ 
timental  effusions,  &c.”  “  Pour  le  menager ,”  he 

continues,  “all  these  delicious  emotions  we  must 
give  each  its  proper  class;  we  must  gradually 
titillate  each  nerve,  so  as  that  each  may  express  its 
gratitude ;  and  in  order  that  each  of  these  precious 
outpourings  should  fill  up  the  whole  department  of 
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the  head,  &c.,  and  be  returned  from  the  heart,  there 
must  be  ‘  aroma?  6  bouquet ?  ‘  gout ?  &c.  &c.,  all 
supplied  ;  so  that  nose,  eyes,  jaws,  and  palate,  can 
partake  with,  instead  of  being  all  sacrificed  to  the 
stomach,  which  only  tears  and  devours  what  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it/’ 

This  is  the  true  language  of  science ;  but  just 
look  to  our  English  ideas  compared  to  this.  See 
the  barbarism  of  our  mere  boiled  and  roast,  those 
frightful  plats  de  resistance ,  those  holocausts  of 
which  our  neighbours  accuse  us.  How  can  we  talk 
of  our  progress  in  the  arts  when  such  an  important 
one  is  neglected  ?  How  sit  down  to  table  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  civilisation  and  refinement  ?  In  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  ingenuous  arts,  Ovid  undoubtedly  in¬ 
cluded  that  of  cookery,  and  of  which  it  may  be 
truly  said,  with  him, 

“ - Emollit  mores  nec  sinit  esse  feros.” 

A  Frenchman  considers  a  dinner  as  a  kind  of 
lesson  or  exercise,  in  which  every  sense  should  be 
consulted  or  brought  into  play  ;  he  is,  at  once,  an 
amateur,  a  connoisseur,  a  critic,  and  a  courtier  ;  his 
appetite,  he  knows,  may  be  cheated  as  well  as 
charmed  by  every  dish ;  and,  therefore,  having 
plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  and  thinking  that  the 
tongue  should  be  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the 
stomach,  nothing  rude  or  ill-dressed,  he  thinks 
should  be  introduced  ;  whereas,  with  an  English¬ 
man,  you  know,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  business  ;  he 
discusses  his  beef  like  his  work,  considers  that  the 
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bile  and  gastric  juice  are  not  to  be  directed  or  cared 
for,  and  that  as  to  any  other  fluids,  or  feelings,  or 
organs,  they  are  all  froth  and  nonsense. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  cheap  restaurants  in 
Paris  handsomely  fitted  up,  well  lighted,  and  from  3 
to  8  o’clock,  p.m.,  generally  full  of  well-dressed  people 
of  both  sexes,  The  numbers  that  dine  (from  300 
to  500  daily,  at  the  principal  ones,)  cannot  enable 
the  proprietors  to  place  on  the  tables  the  dishes 
pretended  to  be  given  in  the  carte.  I  have  made 
the  round  of  those  whose  exteriors  promised  least 
danger,  but  beyond  this  circle  no  inducement  should 
take  me.  An  Englishman,  let  him  be  ever  so  poor 
and  hungry,  may,  in  most  quarters  of  Paris,  always 
find  a  meal,  according  to  his  habits,  at  the  traiteurs 
or  cook  shops ;  where  ham,  tongues,  boiled,  or 
a-lamode  beef,  pork  pies,  &c.,  may  be  purchased 
equally  cheap,  and  quite  as  unadulterated  as  at 
similar  shops  in  London.  The  eatables  are,  in  all 
capitals,  questions  of  degree,  and  a  man  must  be 
guided  by  his  means  rather  than  his  taste.  The 
best  of  these  restaurateurs,  where  dinners  are  served 
at  so  much  a-head,  I  have  found  to  be  the  Deux 
Freres  Proven^aux,  Palais  Royal,  and  De  la  Place’s 
Galerie  Montesquieu.  From  3,  to  7  and  8,  the 
rooms  are  crowded,  and  should  they  dine  500,  on  a 
daily  average,  at  two  francs  per  head,  14, 5  60 
sterling  a-year  ought  to  guarantee  not  only  savoury 
and  fanciful  luxuries,  but  wholesome  prime  meat  of 
the  best  quality  the  markets  of  Paris  afford.  I  have 
the  “cartes”  of  these  restaurateurs  now  before  me, 
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and  in  those  I  have  just  named,  I  find  two  hundred 
and  sixty  dishes  from  which  one  can  choose  un potage , 
quatres  plats  au  choice ,  un  dessert ,  un  demi  houteille 
de  vin,  with  pain  d  discretion  ;  or,  in  lieu  of  a  dish, 
a  whole  bottle  of  wine — Macon  or  Bordeaux  ;  or 
else,  half-a-dozen  oysters,  or  a  glass  of  Muscat  Gre- 
nache,  Cote-rotie,  Madeira,  or  a  cup  of  coffee.  I 
have  seen  families  of  four  to  ten  persons  enter, 
take  a  table,  and  by  good  management  from  long 
acquaintance  with  the  dishes,  secure  a  variety 
of  twenty  different  sorts  of  soup,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
arranging  amongst  themselves  the  portions  prompted 
by  their  several  tastes. 

They  bring  their  children  with  them,  and  pay 
but  threepence  extra  for  each,  the  child  having,  like 
themselves,  a  clean  napkin,  plates,  and  bread.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  copies  of  these  cartes  when 
I  stated  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  so  enamoured 
of  their  cookery,  that  I  wished  their  bills  of  fare  as 
models  for  the  clubs  in  London,  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  On  hearing  my  request  the  gar^on  im¬ 
mediately  stepped  up  to  the  lady,  who  sits  enthroned, 
the  presiding  divinity  of  the  restaurant,  and  who, 
with  a  wave  of  her  head,  swinging  her  long  bright 
ear-rings,  which  glittered  most  dazzlingly,  in  the 
reflection  of  twenty  huge  pier  glasses,  multiplied,  ad 
infinitum,  by  a  hundred  lights,  motioned  to  him  to 
gratify  my  wishes,  by  abstracting  from  the  gilded 
morocco  binding,  the  book  which  it  enclosed,  and 
placed  it  in  my  hands. 

When  I  dine  at  home,  I  am  served  from  a 
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restaurateur’s,  with  whom  I  have  a  contract  to  supply 
me  with  a  certain  number  of  dishes  daily.  At  first 
I  was  astonished  at  the  variety,  for  no  two  consecu¬ 
tive  days  furnished  the  same  things.  I  then  choose 
my  favourites,  and  take  them  in  succession.  Every 
one  should  do  so.  You  perpetually  see  the  gar^ons 
running  to  and  fro,  in  linen  jackets,  clean  aprons, 
and  sadly  dirty  trowsers,  with  their  little  wooden 
boards  and  round  tin  covers,  under  which  are  placed 
“  un  bifteck  aux  pommes  de  terre ,”  for  the  marquis 
at  No.  51 ;  “  deux  cotelettes  a  la  minuit ,”  for  the 
count  at  No.  17;  “  unvol  au  vent  au  turbot ,”  for 
Mademoiselle  at  No.  79,  who  never  eats  meat. 
How  utterly  incompetent  is  one’s  own  kitchen  to  do 
justice  to  the  capacity  of  our  palate  for  variety; 
and  how  sadly  we  neglect  the  merits  of  that  organ, 
by  confining  its  operations  to  the  limited  sphere  of 
our  plain  cook’s  knowledge.  Economy  and  grati¬ 
fication  are  both  attained  in  trusting  both  dinners 
and  dejeunes  to  the  best  restaurateur  in  one's 
neighbourhood ;  choosing,  of  course,  the  establish¬ 
ment  upon  the  genuineness  of  whose  viands  one  can 
rely,  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  from  the  universality 
of  this  practise  including  the  wealthy  and  fastidious. 
In  Paris,  amongst  single  men,  acquaintances  gene¬ 
rally  dine  together  in  threes  and  fours  at  the  same 
hour  ;  and  thus,  in  the  way  I  have  named,  a  greater 
variety  of  food  is  obtained  at  the  same  charge. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  gained  in  thus  dining, 
as  it  were,  in  committees,  as  regards  wine,  which 
being  in  France  as  much  a  matter  of  taste  as  it  is 
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with  us  of  excess,  provides  the  table  with  continued 
variety  in  due  order.  Let  me  recommend  you  not  to 
quit  Paris  without  dining  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale , 
rueMontorgeuil ,  as  famous  a  resort  for  those  who  enjoy 
choice  fish,  as  the  Trafalgar,  the  Crown  and  Sceptre, 
at  Greenwich,  or  Lovegrove’s,  at  Blackwall:  I  mean, 
as  regards  Paris,  but  much  inferior  to  these  de¬ 
lightful  resorts,  both  in  the  variety  and  quality  of 
piscatory  luxuries — in  a  word,  the  Seine  produces 
no  white  bait.  To  make  amends  for  Lovegrove’s 
and  QuartermahTs  river-side  delicacies,  order,  as 
we  did,  when  you  visit  the  Rocher  de  Cancale , 
saumon  a  la  Genoise ,  brocket  a  la  Hollandaise , 
poularde  a  la  Flamande ,  matelote  de  carpes  et 
d'  Anguilles,  croquettes  and  coquilles  de  Brockets , 
with  a  Magnonnaise  de  turbot.  Matelote  of  fish  is 
a  frequent  dish,  and  there  are  few  pleasanter  modes 
of  serving  it.  Avoid  ordering  a  matelote  at  a 
second-rate  house,  for  it  may  be  impossible  for  you 
to  detect  the  tricks  played  with  the  compound. 
Turbotin  en  Matelote  Normande  is  delicious  ;  and 
a  good  cook  may  as  easily  prepare  it  as  stew  a  carp 
— a  dish,  by  the  way,  much  over-rated. 

You  have,  of  course,  dined  at  Very’s,  though  the 
Cafe  Vefour ,  Palais  Royal,  is  now  as  much  resorted 
to,  and  boasts  as  talented  cooks.  At  the  Grand 
Vatel ,  in  the  Galerie  Valois,  you  will  dine  cheaper 
and  quite  as  well  as  at  these;  the  Bordeaux  is  excel¬ 
lent,  especially  the  Leoville  and  Chateau  Margeaux 
of  1834 :  we  had  some  of  1825,  vaunted  of  much 
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by  one  of  our  party ;  but  it  is  not  worth  the 
price — two  francs  a  bottle ;  in  fact,  no  Bordeaux 
will  improve  after  six  years. 

The  Cafe  Londres ,  the  Trois  Freres ,  the  Peri- 
gord ,  all  in  the  Palais  Royal,  have  cartes  worth 
studying  experimentally ;  and  it  is  easy  to  test 
their  respective  talents,  by  ordering,  at  each  place, 
the  dish  you  feel  your  palate  gifted  most  particu¬ 
larly  to  scrutinise  (for  we  all  have  our  peculiar  gift 
this  way),  and  comparing  notes  with  the  experience 
of  your  friends.  A  simple  dish  is  the  best  subject ; 
if  you  prefer  beef,  ask  for  filet  aux  trufies ,  or  palais 
de  boeuf  au  gratin,  or  a  la  poulette;  and  if  you  sigh 
for  what  you,  as  an  Englishman,  must  at  least  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  especially  fond  of — beef  steak  a  V anglais — 
try  that.  All  beef  and  mutton,  in  quality  and  flavor, 
is  below  par  in  France — at  Boulogne  I  have  eat  good 
haunches,  but  they  were  imported  from  England. 
Entrees  of  veal  are  the  safest  things  to  order  in  a 
plain  way,  such  as  cbtelette  de  reaux  aux  epinards , 
or  aux  pois ,  or  aux  points  d'asperges  ;  fricandeau 
aux  epinards ,  a  la  chicoree ,  or  aux  haricots  blancs ; 
or  riz  de  recm  au  jus ,  d  Voseille  ;  or  foie  de  reau , 
saute  au  mn  de  Champagne  :  these  are  soon  ready. 
At  the  Cafe  Anglais  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
the  Cafe  de  Paris  opposite,  or  at  the  Cafe  de  la 
Bourse  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Vivienne,  the 
Poissonnerie  Anglaise ,  comfort,  elegance,  nay  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  bond  fide  good  dinners  may  be  had  ; 
I  have  tried  them  all  and  fifty  others  both  on  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the  river.  When  I  have 
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been  at  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  my  favourite 
adjournment  has  been  to  Lambert’s,  Place  de 
hOdeon.  The  remembrance  of  a  becasse  en  canapes , 
a  chapon  a  la  financier e,  and  (oh,  extravagance  !) 
a  homard  entier  upon  my  palate,  like  the  “  scent 
of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still.”  I  have 
also  frequently  adjourned  after  et  the  house  was 
up,”  with  members  of  the  Chambers  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  restaurant  in  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne  ;  but 
I  remember  more  of  the  conversation  of  my  com¬ 
panions  than  of  what  we  eat — a  compliment  I 
cannot  pay  to  all  with  whom  I  dine.  It  is  the 
excitement  of  the  place  and  the  hour  that  gives  to 
the  plain  bits  at  Bellamy’s  such  gusto.  More 
solid  food  is  devoured  there,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  session,  when  the  committee-rooms  are  full 
of  private  bills,  than  in  any  space  of  similar  dimen¬ 
sions  at  the  W est  End  of  London ;  the  commons 
there  are  evidently  congenial  to  an  English  House 
of  Commons. 

The  Tables  Thotes  at  our  universities  are  grega¬ 
rious  and  vulgar;  and  the  noise  and  abruptness 
with  which  every  thing  is  dispatched,  (though  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that  at  the  Astor  Hotel,  City  Hotel, 
and  all  the  great  dining-houses  in  New  York,) 
destroy  all  the  serenity  of  mind  and  body  essential 
for  enjoying  the  happy  moments  of  our  palate’s 
indulgence.  Yet  the  bursars  of  Trinity  and  St. 
J ohn’s  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Christchurch  and  Bra- 
zenose  at  Oxford,  have  shewn  me  victualling 
accounts,  amounting  to  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds 
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sterling  per  annum — trifled  away  in  miserable 
waste  of  substance  for  no  gratification  of  either 
the  palate  or  the  eye,  whilst  the  rising  youth  of 
Britain  are  brought  up  to  regard  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  but  as  synonymous  with  “  wine  parties,5’ 
audit  ale,  and  the  strong  port  and  sherry  of  the 
fellowr’s  table. 

So  much  for  Paris  restaurants  in  general.  In  my 
next  batch  of  memoranda  on  the  all-interesting 
topic  of  eating  and  drinking,  I  propose  to  give  you 
an  account  of  a  tour  I  am  now  making  of  those 
hotels  and  restaurants,  where  a  man  may  dine 
en  prince — that  is,  if  his  purse  be  long  enough  for 
the  gratification  of  his  palate. 

Yours  truly, 


Sefton  G-losmore. 
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TO  AYLESBURY  CRESSWELL,  ESQ.,  M.P.,  PARLIAMENT- 

STREET,  LONDON. 

Paris ,  Bue  de  Bourgogne ,  Dec.  15,  1840. 

Dear  Cresswell, — The  note  of  preparation  for 
your  new  houses  of  parliament  must  be  daily 
sounding  in  your  ears,  as  you  pass  from  Westmin- 
ster-hall  to  your  residence  in  the  adjoining  street ; 
and  I  hope,  ere  two  years  be  past,  you  will  be  one 
of  their  first  occupants,  Mr.  Barry,  besides  laud¬ 
able  attention  to  architectural  beauty  of  exterior,  has 
doubtless  applied  his  vigorous  mind  to  every  feature 
worthy  of  observation  in  all  the  great  public 
buildings  of  Europe,  constructed  expressly  for 
numerous  assemblies,  and  the  distinct  simultaneous 
meetings  of  committees,  who  form,  in  our  legisla¬ 
ture,  courts  of  enquiry  upon  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  empire. 

That  we  shall  have  halls,  courts,  and  spacious 
apartments  commensurate  to  the  functions  which 
will  be  therein  discharged,  none  have  any  doubt ; 
and  we  shall  then  possess  a  senate-house  that  will, 
probably,  have  no  rival  in  the  world.  I  have  in¬ 
spected,  with  great  interest,  the  apartments  of  the 
French  legislature,  and  shall  make  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  subject  of 
this  letter ;  because  you  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
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my  impressions  of  its  comparative  fitness  and 
adaptation  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  now 
devoted ;  and  because  it  is  at  this  moment  the 
arena  of  violent  political  contentions  which  have 
equal  interest  for  us  both. 

Viewed  from  the  galleries,  or  tribunes,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  of  beautiful 
proportions ;  but  as  a  speaking  room,  a  place  for 
important  discussions,  a  hall  of  business,  I  question 
whether  a  smaller  and  less  pretending  interior 
might  not  answer  the  purpose  better.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  set  oratorical  displays,  grand  addresses 
from  speakers  with  sonorous  voices  ;  and  its  details 
and  arrangements  are  replete  with  every  thing  that 
can  please  the  eye  and  suit  the  most  fastidious 
taste.  The  deputies  at  their  desks,  sit  as  formal  as 
Oxford  dons  in  the  theatre,  on  a  commemoration 
day  ;  and  like  the  seats  of  the  latter,  before  those 
of  the  masters  and  bachelors  of  arts,  they  are 
arranged  in  semicircular  array  on  the  floor  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Barry  will,  in  all  probability,  take  a 
hint  from  these  semicircular  seats,  but  he  will 
remember  that  the  oldest  representative  legislature 
in  the  world  should  not  condescend  to  be  a  copyist  of 
the  receptacles  of  those  branches  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  which  one  and  all  owe  their  existence  to  our 
British  model.  These  buildings,  behind  the  great 
unmeaning  portico,  which  “  leads  to  nothing,11 
contain  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  its  com¬ 
mittee-room,  waiting-rooms,  library,  &c.,  and  have 
been  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  lobby  is 
spacious,  handsome,  and  during  a  sitting  animated 
enough ;  deputies,  gentlemen  of  the  press  going 
and  coming,  with  messengers  hurrying  to  and  fro 
with  despatches  between  the  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties  to  the  projets  de  loi;  and  of  the  two,  I  think 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  assume  a  higher  hand 
than  the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber.  The  chamber 
is  surrounded  with  twenty  columns  of  white  marble 
of  the  Ionic  order,  having  capitals  of  bronze  gilt : 
this  is  a  happy  concurrence  of  hue,  and  adds  light 
and  loftiness  to  the  hall,  the  light  being  refracted 
from  the  shining  surface  of  the  marble  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  president’s  chair  and  the  tri¬ 
bune  form  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  the  semicircle, 
from  which  rise  amphitheatrically  the  seats  of  the 
459  deputies,  to  the  heighth  of  the  basement  which 
supports  the  columns.  The  whole  is  fitted  up  with 
red  cloth  and  gold:  over  the  president’s  chair, 
upon  the  wall  which  faces  the  assembled  deputies, 
is  a  large  painting,  by  Court,  representing  King 
Louis  Philippe  swearing  to  the  charter  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  August,  1830.  In  the 
intercolumniations  are  placed  the  statues  of  Order 
and  Liberty,  by  Pradier,  and  above  the  entablature 
are  other  allegorical  statues,  by  Allier,  Foyatier, 
Dumont,  and  Despres.  A  spacious  double  gallery, 
capable  of  containing  seven  hundred  persons,  runs 
round  the  semicircular  part  of  the  chambers,  and  is 
fitted  up  with  tribunes  for  the  royal  family, 
corps  diplomatique ,  officers  of  state,  and  the  public, 
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very  similar  to  those  in  the  Hall  of  the  Senate  at 
Washington. 

The  roof  is  covered  and  ornamented  with  ara¬ 
besques  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  window,  by  which  light, 
is  admitted.  The  seats  are  so  contrived,  that  each 
deputy  has  a  desk  for  writing  upon,  immediately  in 
front  of  him ;  half  of  the  lowermost  bench  being 
reserved  for  the  ministers,  the  other  half  for  the 
officers  of  the  chamber.  Immediately  under  the 
tribune,  in  front  of  the  president’s  chair,  are  two 
small  desks  for  the  reporters  of  the  official  journal, 
the  Moniteur ,  who  relieve  each  other  in  taking 
notes  of  the  debate,  and  for  whom  a  table  and  other 
accommodations  are  provided,  so  that  their  reports 
may  be  as  correct  as  possible — for  to  this  paper, 
you  know,  deputies  always  send  their  written 
speeches.  The  reporters  of  the  other  journals  are 
accommodated  in  a  side  tribune,  inconveniently 
placed  both  for  seeing  and  hearing,  The  deputies, 
you  are  aware,  do  not  speak  always  from  their  places, 
as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  ascend  the  tribune, 
and  once  there,  with  a  long  written  speech,  in 
“  possession  of  the  House,”  it  is  not  a  very  easy 
matter  to  get  them  out.  Deputies  inscribe  their 
names  to  speak  upon  a  bill  or  resolution  before  the 
House,  and  ascend  the  pulpit  in  rotation,  as  their 
names  stand  upon  the  list. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  debate  upon  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  against  the  powers,  (the 
address  to  the  throne),  which  lasted  nearly  three 
weeks,  deputies  sat  up  all  night  in  their  waiting- 
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room,  or  ante-chamber,  to  be  first  in  the  morning 
when  the  doors  opened,  to  inscribe  their  names, 
that  their  full  minds  might  be  disemburthened  of 
what  each  felt  was  to  save  their  country  at  “  that 
awful  crisis.”  I  have  been  told  that  members 
inscribe  their  names,  sometimes,  who  never  speak  ; 
that  the  journal  of  the  day  previous  to  the  expected 
debate,  which  publishes  the  names  on  the  list  for 
speaking,  may  carry  down  to  their  constituents 
their  patriotic  intentions.  “  Hell,”  it  is  said,  “  is 
paved  with  good  intentions,”  and  when  the  day 
comes  for  the  nervous  task  of  addressing  the 
assembled  patriotism  of  France,  their’s  are  waived 
in  favour  of  “  some  favourite  with  the  House, 
to  whom  the  honourable  gentleman  will  willingly 
give  way,  to  gratify  it  with  his  usual  eloquence.” 
These  tricks  are  as  common  as  sending  reports  of 
speeches  intended  to  be  spoken  in  our  House  of 
Commons  to  the  London  morning  papers.  South 
of  the  chamber  is  the  vestibule  of  entry,  adorned 
with  Corinthian  columns,  and  marble  statues. 
King  Louis  Philippe,  in  his  everlasting  white 
Russia  duck  trowsers,  (appropriate  enough  in  mar¬ 
ble),  and  national  guard’s  uniform  ;  Bailly,  once 
the  idol,  and  subsequently  the  victim  of  the  affec¬ 
tionate,  warm-hearted  Parisians  ;  a  mayor  of  Paris, 
as  popular  as  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  or  Sir  John  Key, 
and  who  ruled  at  will  the  fierce  democracy  in  1789, 
and  who,  five  years  afterwards,  was  gravely  sen¬ 
tenced  and  put  to  death  by  a  tribunal  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  creating ; — for  thinking,  like 
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Lord  John  Russell,  that  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  people — by  establishing  an  equitable 
representation  of  their  interests  in  the  legislature — 
should,  for  the  time  at  least,  be  a  final  measure. 
He  met  with  the  reward  which  has  invariably  been 
the  requital  of  all  those,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned  and  pure-minded  they  be,  who  yield  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  popular  clamour.  Bailly  was  a  radical  re¬ 
former,  his  idolisers  were  chartists,  and  something 
more;  and  when  he  ceased  to  “  go  the  pace,”  he  was 
like  an  over-driven  horse  in  a  fourteen-mile-an-hour 
Brighton  coach,  sent  to  the  knackerVyard  to  be  put 
to  death.  You  remember  the  atrocities  attending 
his  execution  in  the  Champ  de  Mars .  General  Foy, 
is,  too,  immortalised  in  Parian  marble,  and  his  is 
the  third  statue  in  the  vestibule. 

General  Foy  was  the  representative  of  the 
anti-monarchical,  anti-aristocratical,  anti-legitimist 
tendencies  of  France  ;  and  his  success  in  the  tri¬ 
bune  is  justly  attributed  in  part  to  the  same  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  which  distinguished  Beranger  amongst 
poets  and  Paul  Louis  Courier  amongst  pamphle¬ 
teers.  The  military  character  was  also  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  him,  as  it  enlisted  all  the  warlike  sympathies 
of  his  countrymen  in  his  favour.  In  the  campaign 
of  1799,  as  Massena  was  passing  the  bridge  across 
the  Rhine,  his  face  wore  an  expression  of  anxiety. 
“  What  is  the  matter,  General  V  said  Foy,  then  a 
colonel — “  all  succeeds  to  a  miracle ;  the  enemy  is 
not  aware  of  our  passage.”  “  I  see  Suwarrow, 
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who  is  turning  me.”  u  You  will  have  beaten  Kor¬ 
sakoff  before  Suwarrow  can  debouche  upon  you,” 
replied  Foy ;  and  the  prediction  was  verified.  His 
generosity  and  frankness  were  equally  remarkable. 
When  requested  to  procure  the  signatures  of  his 
corps  to  an  address  of  congratulation  to  Bonaparte, 
he  replied,  “  I  will  congratulate  the  First  Consul 
as  much  as  he  likes  on  having  escaped  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  but  I  will  never  sign,  I  will  never 
make  my  officers  sign,  an  address  which  designates 
such  or  such  individuals  as  authors  or  chiefs  of  this 
conspiracy,  because  I  am  a  soldier,  and  I  am  not  a 
judge.”  When  a  man  with  this  sort  of  reputation 
begins  his  oratorical  career  by  exclaiming,  “  There 
is  an  echo  in  France  when  we  pronounce  the  names 
of  honour  and  country,”  he  will  seldom  lack  audi¬ 
tors  :  and  there  is  a  force,  independent  of  the 
rhetoric,  in  such  appeals  as  the  following  : — 

“  Nineteen-twentieths  of  those  who  drew  the 
sword  during  the  hundred  days  in  defence  of  their 
country  had  in  no  respect  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  20th  of  March  :  they  marched,  as  their 
fathers  had  marched  twenty-three  years  before,  at 
the  cry  of  Europe  combined  against  France. 
Would  you  have  liked  it  better  if,  for  the  first 
time,  we  had  halted  in  front  of  our  enemies  and 
demanded  how  many  of  them  there  were  ?  We  ran 
to  Waterloo,  like  the  Greeks  to  Thermopylae  ;  all 
without  fear ,  and  almost  all  without  hope.  It  was 
the  accomplishment  of  a  magnanimous  sacrifice ; 
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and  that  is  the  reason  why  this  recollection,  pain¬ 
ful  as  it  may  be,  has  remained  as  precious  to  us  as 
the  most  glorious  of  the  rest.” 

At  the  same  time,  if  tradition  and  M.  Timon* 
are  to  be  credited,  there  is  no  necessity  for  exa¬ 
mining  the  secondary  causes  of  General  Foy’s 
success.  He  had  the  exterior,  the  bearing  and  the 
gestures  of  an  orator,  a  vast  memory,  a  powerful 
voice,  eyes  sparkling  with  intelligence,  and  a  chi¬ 
valrous  tournure  about  the  head.  His  swelling 
forehead  kindled  with  enthusiasm  or  contracted 
with  anger.  “  Then  (says  M.  Timon)  he  struck 
the  marble  of  the  tribune,  and  there  was  in  him  a 
little  of  the  sibyl  on  her  tripod.  Often  was  he 
seen  to  spring  impulsively  from  his  seat  and  scale 
the  tribune,  as  if  he  was  advancing  to  victory. 
When  there,  he  flung  forth  his  words  with  a 
haughty  air,  like  Conde  flinging  his  baton  of  com¬ 
mand  over  the  redoubts  of. the  enemy.”  (p.  129.) 
In  the  succeeding  passage  great  injustice  is  done  to 
General  Foy.  He  is  described  as  not  improvising 
his  speeches ;  and  the  proof  is,  that  he  carefully 
meditated  them,  and  distributed  the  parts ;  that  he 
did  in  short  what,  as  already  intimated,  all  first- 
rate  orators  must  do.  He  is  said,  moreover,  to 
have  paved  the  way  for  a  dramatic  effect,  a  catching 
figure,  a  happy  expression,  with  remarkable  adroit¬ 
ness — another  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  the  most 

*  Etudes  sur  les  orateurs  Parlementaires,  par  Timon ;  the 
assumed  name  of  Vicomte  de  Cormenin. 
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difficult  branches  of  the  art.  At  all  events,  most 
of  his  recorded  sayings  have  all  the  appearance  of 
impromptus.  When  told  to  carry  his  foreign  news 
to  the  Bourse,  he  retorted — 

“  I  know  nothing  of  the  gambling  of  the  Bourse : 
for  my  part,  I  speculate  in  nothing  but  the  rise  of 
the  national  honour/’ 

On  its  being  stated  that  the  commissioners  of 
the  censorship  had  been  put  on  half-pay — 

“If  that  be  true,  I  hope  they  will  be  treated  as 
half-pay  officers  have  been  for  the  last  two  years — 
I  hope  they  will  never  be  called  into  active  service 
again.” 

When  asked  what  he  meant  by  aristocracy — 

“  L’aristocratie  ?  je  vais  vous  le  dire :  l’aristo- 
cratie,  c’est  la  ligue,  la  coalition  de  ceux  qui  veulent 
consommer  sans  produire,  vivre  sans  travailler, 
occuper  toutes  les  places  sans  etre  en  etat  de  les 
remplir,  envahir  tous  les  honneurs  sans  les  avoir 
merites — voilk,  l’aristocratie  !  ” 

His  industry  was  indefatigable,  and  there  was 
hardly  any  subject  of  public  interest  which  he  had 
not  mastered  down  to  its  minutest  details.  When 
warned  of  the  necessity  of  repose  by  his  physicians, 
he  exclaimed,  “  Cease  to  work  ? — it  would  be  my 
death.”  He  died  in  1825, — in  M.  Timon’s  opinion 
most  opportunely  for  his  fame. 

“  Combien  de  fois  Napoleon  n’a-t-il  pas  regrette 
d’avoir  vecu  trop  d’un  jour?  oh,  comme  il  enviait, 
sur  le  rocher  de  Sainte-Helene,  le  destin  du  soldat 
qui  fut  tue  par  le  premier  boulet  de  Waterloo  ?  La 
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fortune,  au  contraire,  en  Fensevelissant  dans  le  sein 
de  ses  trioinphes  oratoires,  n’a  pas  voulu  que  le 
General  Foy  perdit  rien  de  sa  noble  et  pure 
renommee.  S’il  eut  vecu,  il  eut  ete  courtisan  de 
Louis-Fhilippe,  Ministre  de  la  guerre,  Marechal  de 
France,  Connetable  peut-etre.  II  a  mieux  fait  de 
mourrir.” — vol.  i.  pp.  142 — 143. 

There  is  a  fourth  statue,  that  of  Mirabeau,  a 
man  of  more  genius  immeasurably  than  either  Foy 
or  Bailly. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  drew  a  portrait  of  Mirabeau,  and  the 
world  following  Dumont,  has  formed  its  opinion 
after  the  reviewer.  He  calls  him,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  “  Wilkes- Chatham,”  inasmuch  as  Mira¬ 
beau  was  wont  to  give  odd  compound  nicknames. 
Thus  Lafayette  was  Grandison-Cromwell ;  the 
King  of  Prussia  Marie-Cottin.  Like  Wilkes  he 
was  hideously  ugly,  like  Wilkes  he  made  a  jest  of 
his  own  ugliness,  and  like  Wilkes  he  was,  in  spite 
of  his  ugliness,  very  attentive  to  his  dress,  and  very 
successful  in  affairs  of  gallantry;  and  his  elo¬ 
quence  bore,  according  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  a  consi¬ 
derable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  great  Minister. 
Mirabeau,  indeed,  never  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
common-councilman. 

Touching  his  sensuality,  it  had  only  one  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  what  mortal  is  there  who  has  not  some 
pet  sense  that  he  is  impelled  to  gratify,  when  occa¬ 
sion  offers,  in  an  inordinate  degree  \  Certain  it  is, 
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that,  from  his  early  youth,  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  with  unflinching  con¬ 
stancy  to  the  furtherance  of  rational  liberty ;  and 
that  under  circumstances  of  danger,  difficulty,  and 
hardship,  and  discouragement,  and  oppression  of 
mind  and  body,  such  as,  perhaps,  no  other  human 
being  ever  contended  against. 

His  letters  to  Madame  Mounier  are  censured  for 
their  coarseness  by  some ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  inferior  only — if  inferior — as  amatory  effusions, 
to  La  Nourelle  Htloise.  At  that  time,  too,  there 
was  a  positive  rage  for  works  like  Mirabeau’e 
“  Erotica-Biblion,^  (nine-tenths  of  which,  by  the 
by,  comprise  recitals  of  adventures  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament)  a  degree  of  talent  being  prostituted 
upon  their  composition,  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled  in  other  productions,  gay  or  grave  ;  and, 
horresco  ref  evens ,  the  avowed  authors  of  such  works 
as  Faublas ,  and  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses ,  were 
welcome  visitors  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  virtuous  ladies  of  France. 

Mirabeau  and  Byron  were  similar  in  many  cha¬ 
racteristics.  Both  were  exceedingly  vain  of  their 
declamation,  of  their  persons,  and  of  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  athletic  exercises ;  and  both  were  fond 
of  carrying  arms,  and  partial  to  a  buccaneer  weapon. 
They  were  both  men  of  singularly  affectionate  dis¬ 
position  ;  yet  they  really  had,  neither  through  life 
nor  at  their  death,  a  single  friend.  Byron’s  nearest 
approximation  at  the  last,  to  a  friend,  was  Moore, 
and  a  very  distant  approximation  he  himself  gives 
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us  to  understand  it  was.  Mirabeau’s  was  Talley¬ 
rand  ;  on  the  possibility  of  any  good  quality  in 
whom,  in  relation  with  his  fellow- creatures,  it  would 
be  idle  to  offer  a  comment.  Both  were,  at  heart,  of 
a  melancholy  temperament ;  yet  both  possessed 
singular  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  revelled  in  occa¬ 
sional  fits  of  unbridled  mirth ;  and  both,  indeed, 
existed  only  in  a  succession  of  excitements,  physical 
and  mental.  Both  were  entirely  beloved  by  their 
dependants  and  domestics  ;  both  gentlemen  of  bland 
and  frank  manners ;  both  intense  haters  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy  ;  and  both  carried  their  aversion  to  these 
to  an  extent  which  led  them  into  an  unwise  braving 
of  popular  prejudices  and  public  judgment. 

Both  held  pretty  much  the  same  religious 
opinions — doubters  of  the  Christian  creed,  but  in 
seriousness,  no  scoffers ;  and  utter  abominators  of 
the  dull  doctrines  of  materialism.  Both,  in  a  word, 
were  adorers  of  the  sublimity,  the  poetry  of  a  re¬ 
ligion,  which  declares  the  pure  existence  of  that 
Divinity  with  which  all  Nature  is  instinct ;  and 
yet  both  “  fell  upon  evil  tongues,”  for  making  light 
remarks  touching  the  details  connected  with  our 
faith,  and  set  forth  in  the  sacred  volume.  Both 
were  successful  in  affairs  of  gallantry — 

“ - having  kissed 

All  those  that  would,  regretting  those  they  missed;” 

and  both  were  exceedingly  fond  of  talking,  writing, 
and  boasting  of  their  success,  and  affecting  the 
libertine  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  ever  played 
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it.  Both  were  beloved  fervently  and  fondly  by 
every  woman  writh  whom  they  were  connected  for 
the  briefest  period,  excepting  only  their  wives.  A 
Lejay  could  mould  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  to  her 
will,  a  Margaretta  Cogni  could  do  the  like  with  my 
Lord  Byron.  But  touching  their  matrimonial  for¬ 
tunes,  what  of  them  \  Did  they  bear  any  simili¬ 
tude  \  Aye,  and  a  similitude  most  strange  !  They 
both  married,  after  a  tempestuous  youth,  for  the 
purpose  of  steadily  settling  in  life,  retiring  to  a 
quiet  hearth,  and  assuming  a  high  station  in  society, 
to  which  they  were  both  entitled  by  birth  and 
genius.  They  both  married  ladies  whom  they  really 
did  not  love,  but  whom  prudence  seemed  to  point 
out  to  them  as  befitting  and  desirable  partners. 
They  both  married  heiresses,  and  only  children; 
the  one,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  and 
the  other,  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Marig- 
nane.  They  both  displaced  six  suitors.  Neither 
received  with  his  lady  a  provision  adequate  to  meet 
the  absolute  necessities  of  an  increased  expenditure; 
this  brought  on  new  embarrassments ;  while  the 
circumstances  of  their  having  married  heiresses 
drew  down  upon  them  the  most  peremptory  de¬ 
mands  from  all  their  old  creditors.  This  soured 
the  temper  of  the  husbands,  who  felt  that  the 
change  from  which  they  fondly  hoped  so  much,  in¬ 
stead  of  bettering  their  condition,  had  only  wrought 
their  misery. 

The  husbands  were  both  made  fathers,  an  event 
at  which  they  were  each  delighted.  They  were 
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both  separated  from  their  wives.  What  was  the 
cause  ? 


“Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine.” 

Their  ladies  left  them  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  elder  members  of  the  families,  with  the  hus¬ 
bands’  full  consent  and  approbation.  The  ladies 
bade  farewell  to  their  spouses  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
kindness  and  endearment.  They  wrote,  in  the 
course  of  their  journeys,  in  the  “  most  playful }> 
and  affectionate  manner  to  their  loving  lords,  whom 
they  had  in  truth  deserted,  whose  hearts  they  con¬ 
signed  to  misery,  and  whose  homes  they  devoted  to 
desolation.  The  fathers-in-law  were,  in  either  case, 
dull,  easy  men,  who  were  dragooned  by  their 
daughters  and  other  female  relatives  ;  and  amongst 
those  of  the  Marquis  de  Marignane,  there  was  one 
who  played  the  part  of  Discordia  tetra  in  the 
Mirabeau  dispute,  as  Byron  alleges  the  heroine 
of  his  attic  sketch  did  in  his  affair.  Mirabeau 
says,  “  Mon  beau-pere  est  un  liomme  honnete ,  metis 
il  aime  uniquement  sa  fille  qui  est  son  seul  enfant . 
Elle  parle,  et  fai  toujonrs  dedaigne  de  parler. 
II  la  croit ,  et  je  ne  fai  jamais  detrompe ;  il  est 
foible ,  elle  est  presente ,  et  je  suis  absent ;  il  m'a 
prit  en  haine .”  You  may  recollect  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  like  this  in  one  of  Byron’s  letters, 
wherein  he  speaks  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  and  his 
daughter’s  and  wife’s  influence  over  him.  Mira¬ 
beau,  by  the  by,  was  much  more  a  man  a  bonnes 
fortunes  than  Byron.  It  was  through  his  fame  as 
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a  man  of  genius,  and  as  “  the  observed  of  all 
observers  v  alone  that  Byron  was  successful :  and 
really  his  conquests  were  not  of  the  highest  order 
in  the  annals  of  gallantry.  The  ladies  with  whom 
he  prevailed  were  all  either  of  a  certain  age,  or  else 
of  no  very  fascinating  appearance,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  La  Guiccioli  (who,  however,  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  any  one  of  the  count's  mistresses)  ; 
and  then  his  lordship  descended  to  low  liaisons,  with 
wdiich  Mirabeau  would  not  have  been  fettered  for 
an  hour. 

Mirabeau,  on  the  contrary,  was  successful  from 
temperament  and  earnestness,  and  the  power  of 
communicating  the  burning  passion  he  himself  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  from  assiduous  practice,  and  the 
deepest  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
constant  capability  of  availing  himself  of  those 
critical  moments,  on  the  use  of  which  the  destinies 
alike  of  ladies  and  empires  are  well  known  to 
depend.  Had  a  “  gorgeous  Lady  Blessington,”  as 
Dr.  Parr  used  to  call  her,  written  “  his  Conversa¬ 
tions,1'  a  book,  indeed,  it  would  have  been.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Monnier  has  left  us  some  idea  of  him.  I 
never  look  through  his  letters,  but  rise  impatient 
to  know  more  of  the  man  and  less  of  the  politician. 
But  to  return  to  the  Chambre .  In  the  Salle  des 
Conferences,  is  a  fine  statue  of  Henry  Quatre,  and 
some  flags  captured  from  the  Austrians.  I  was 
taken  by  a  deputy  into  the  library,  which  contains 
50,000  volumes.  This  collection,  besides  compris¬ 
ing  all  the  documents  relative  to  the  legislature  of 
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France,  (and  to  which  I  perceive  a  complete  set  of 
our  parliamentary  journals,  reports,  &c.,  are  added, 
arriving  regularly  as  printed  in  England),  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  possessing  the  original  MSS.  of  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise ,  and  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau. 
The  library  is  a  long  handsome  gallery,  with  a 
richly  vaulted  ceiling,  and  is  not  unlike  in  its  pro¬ 
portions,  that  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There 
will  bo  always  found  persons  who  will  demean  them¬ 
selves  to  any  employ  for  money ;  but  of  all  the 
various  schemes  to  gain  it,  one  adopted  by  a  set  of 
fellows  here  will  surprise  you  not  a  little.  Every 
day  these  place  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  public 
tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  forming  a 
queue ,  as  at  the  theatres;  not  to  hear  the  debates,  or 
to  enter  the  tribune  at  all,  but  to  sell  their  chance 
of  a  seat  in  it,  and  will  give  up  their  places  for  one 
or  two  francs,  according  to  the  expected  importance 
of  the  debate.  Paying  one  of  these  persons,  who 
has  been  waiting  patiently  for  hours  to  retain  his 
priority  of  admission,  is  the  best  way  for  those  who 
do  not  like  the  trouble  of  applying  to  the  questor 
for  a  ticket,  which  must  be  done  by  post.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  form  the  sitting  queue ,  down  the  windy 
corridor  from  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  orders  in  their  hands,  might  take  a  hint  of 
some  value  from  the  practise  here;  which  is  to  turn 
everything  that  has  cost  trouble,  into  anotheris  cost 
if  another  wishes  to  possess  it.  I  have  seen  per¬ 
sons  unable  to  obtain  admittance  into  the  gallery 
from  its  crowded  state,  go  away  at  one  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  who  have  sat  looking  down  the  little  corridor 
leading  to  the  speaker's  secretary's  room,  from  six 
o'clock  the  prior  evening.  A  Frenchman  would 
sell  his  chance  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  have  never 
had  occasion  for  doing  business  with  queue  joints, 
from  some  friend  or  other  amongst  the  deputies 
having  always  introduced  me  into  the  questor's 
tribune,  a  privileged  gallery,  similar  to  the  Speaker’s 
in  our  House  of  Commons ;  and  here,  sitting  by 
peers  and  official  gentlemen  not  having  seats  in  the 
chambers,  I  have  heard  remarks  and  observations 
on  the  questions  debated  before  us,  which  have  en¬ 
lightened  me  far  more  upon  them  than  the  eloquence 
of  the  orators  themselves.  In  my  next  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  upon  the  living  spirit  of  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  for  I  have  to-day  only  written 
about  its  walls. 


Your’s  faithfully, 


Alexander  Wyndham. 
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TO  HAZLITT  BULLER,  ESQ.,  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  MORNING 

STAR/1  LONDON. 

Paris ,  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs , 
December  14,  1840. 

Dear  Hazlitt, — Were  I  not  determined  not  to 
impair  my  character  in  your  opinion,  as  a  man  of 
my  word,  and  did  I  not  know  that  myriads,  as 
countless  as  those  I  saw  to-day,  and  shall  see  muh 
tiplied  tenfold  to-morrow,  rely  upon  your  “  best 
public  instructed1  for  their  curiosity’s  daily  food,  I 
freely  tell  you  I  would  not  have  budged  out  of 
doors  to-day. 

The  world  depends  upon  you,  and  you,  with  all 
due  deference,  depend  upon  your  correspondents. 

The  London  papers  will  have  a  longer,  far  more 
accurate,  and  (excuse  my  humility)  a  better  written 
history  of  the  funeral  of  their  late  emperor  than 
will  appear  in  any  French  periodical  or  journal. 
The  French  are  the  veriest  tyros  at  reporting, 
you  can  imagine ;  they  paint  in  colours  of  fiction,  in 
their  silly  feuilletons; — a  poor  substitute  for  piquant 
law  and  police  reports,  which  are  not  ordinarily 
given  in  a  French  paper ;  but  they  cannot  report. 
Talent  of  this  sort  they  will  not  reward,  and  it  is 
not  therefore  in  the  market. 
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Disregarding  the  inclemency  of  the  day,  which  I 
think  would  even  make  Captain  Ross  blow  his  fingers, 
I  went  down  to  Courbevoie  this  morning  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  arrival  of  the  flotilla,  and  landing  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  remains  on  French  soil.  To-day  was  the 
bitterest  one  I  ever  remember  to  have  felt.  Nothing 
but  deep  and  most  devoted  enthusiasm  for  the  man 
whose  memory  all  France  at  this  moment  is  bent 
upon  honouring  beyond  anything  yet  paid  to  her 
former  kings,  could  have  kept  up  the  resolution  of 
the  thousands  who  literally  formed  a  wall  five  or 
seven  deep,  for  five  miles  along  the  Seine  to-day, 
from  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  to  Chalon.  It  was  a 
dry  cold  searching  wind,  direct  from  the  north,  and 
the  thermometer,  at  twelve,  with  a  bright  sun  and 
cloudless  sky,  stood  at  21  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
5  5-10ths  of  the  centigrade  scale.  Yesterday 
morning  it  was  as  low  as  17  Fahrenheit.  A  milk¬ 
man  set  down  his  cans  for  a  few  moments  before 
my  apartments  in  the  Rue  Castiglione,  spilt  a  little 
milk  on  the  flags,  and  before  his  customers  had 
finished  their  conversation,  a  frozen  circle  on  the 
pavement  marked  the  momentary  resting-place  of 
his  milk  cans.  Many  ladies  were  amongst  the 
pedestrians.  In  one  field,  by  the  water's  side, 
creeping  under  cover  of  a  hedge,  were  hundreds  of 
well-dressed  females,  many  very  aged,  the  oldest 
being  the  most  enthusiastic.  Even  the  young  ladies 
from  the  Maison  Roy  ale,  at  St.  Denis,  came  out, 
all  in  deep  mourning,  and  drew  up  in  black  phalanx 
to  pay  homage  to  the  bones  of  that  warrior  who  had 
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deprived  them  of  their  fathers  and  uncles.  They 
are  all  the  orphan  daughters  of  officers,  and  a  fine 
institution  is  that  of  the  Maison  Royale. 

Onward  came  the  steamers,  five  in  number  ;  that 
having  on  board  the  imperial  corpse  had  on  its  deck 
none  save  the  principal  actors  in  the  forthcoming 
ceremony.  By  the  coffin,  placed  on  deck,  and 
covered  with  a  pall  of  silvered  violet  velvet,  were 
burning  lamps,  the  chaplain  of  the  Belle  Poule 
man-of-war,  that  brought  the  body  from  St.  Helena, 
the  Prince  de  J oinville,  and  General  Bertrand,  with 
their  swords  drawn.  On  the  boat  arriving  at  the 
Temple,  a  military  salute  was  fired  by  the  artillery 
drawn  up  near  its  entrance,  and  a  buzz  of  exulta¬ 
tion  and  excited  interest  rose  on  all  sides.  Some 
cannon  planted  on  the  island  in  the  river,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  king’s  park  at  Neuilly,  answered  the  salute; 
and  there  was  firing  enough  from  the  few  cannon 
on  the  spot,  perhaps  more  could  not  be  spared  from 
the  Invalides ;  besides,  on  the  8th  of  this  month, 
the  coffin  had  been  saluted,  on  its  arrival  at  Cher¬ 
bourg,  with  a  thousand  guns,  and  there  will  be 
gunpowder  enough  flared  away  to-morrow.  Every 
house-top  and  window  at  Courbevoie  was  crammed 
with  people.  A  launch  of  a  seventy-four,  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Victoria,  at  Woolwich,  could 
alone  produce  a  similar  concourse. 

The  river  was  kept  free  from  vessels  of  all  sorts, 
save  the  imperial  flotilla.  Having  seen  the  long- 
looked-for  arrival  of  the  body  on  the  soil  of  France, 
accomplishing  the  last  wishes  of  the  deceased, 
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expressed  nearly  twenty- two  yearsago :  uJe  desire  que 
mes  Gendres  reposent  sur  les  bords  de  la  Seine  au  milieu 
du  peuple  Fran$ais  que  j’ai  tant  dime ,*’■ — I  now 
essayed  to  proceed  through  the  dense  crowd  to  the 
Arc  de  V Etoile,  Paris- ward  to  dinner;  which  you, 
who  spent  with  me  three  hours,  struggling  through 
Piccadilly  on  the  night  of  the  coronation,  know 
could  only  be  an  affair  of  continuous  and  persever¬ 
ing  muscular  exertion.  I  was  four  hours  pushing 
my  way  from  Neuilly  to  the  Italian  boulevards,  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  Had  the 
season  been  summer  I  could  not  have  made  such 
progress  in  double  the  time. 

The  entire  ceremony,  if  viewed  one  way,  appears 
to  be  superlatively  ridiculous,  carrying  with  it 
manifest  injustice.  If  Napoleon  be  worthy  of  actual 
deification,  why  is  his  family  proscribed — in  exile, 
and  in  prison  ?  If  the  emperoPs  life  be  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  funeral  honours  of  a  constitutional 
royalty,  the  whole  proceedings  are  absurd. 

Passing  up  the  Champs  Elysees  to-day,  to  view 
the  preparations  for  the  ceremony  of  Tuesday,  I 
could  not  help  experiencing  a  sensation,  with  regard 
to  the  forthcoming  spectacle,  altogether,  perhaps, 
confined  to  my  own  breast.  When  one  is  apart 
from  Frenchmen,  and  moreover,  disinclined,  from 
some  anterior  train  of  reflections,  to  entertain  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  national  movement,  it  seems  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  be  struck  with  some  of  the  monstrous 
absurdities  which  characterise  the  translation  of 
Napoleon’s  remains. 
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Every  thing  is  made  and  ordered  at  the  caprice 
of  a  degenerate  mind,  which  has  put  itself  forward 
to  do  the  grandiose  in  the  midst  of  the  eccentricities 
of  whim,  and  the  anomalies  of  bad  taste.  Instead 
of  an  unique,  grave,  and  solemn  idea  being  carried 
out,  such  as  ought  to  have  impressed  upon  the 
ceremony  a  noble  and  solemn  bearing,  a  thing  has 
been  done  which  will  partake  of  no  style,  epoch,  or 
religion  ;  the  profane  has  been  intermixed  with  the 
sacred,  and  the  fabulous  with  the  real ;  allegorical 
statues,  historical  figures  of  the  kings  of  France, 
and  the  divinities  of  paganism,  have  been  jumbled 
together  in  ludicrous  juxtaposition  : — French  com¬ 
manders,  from  Clovis  to  Macdonald,  and  Greek 
tripods,  Christian  cierges ,  and  Bengal  lights,  are 
to  be  huddled  incongruously  one  upon  the  other. 

Enormous  sums  will  be  expended,  and  yet  it  will 
be  but  the  mis-en-scene  of  a  melo-drama,  because 
only  religious  pomp  retains  at  the  same  time  a 
character  for  greatness  and  simplicity ;  and  all  that 
pompous  cortege  of  velvet,  statues  and  garlands, 
will  never  move  the  heart,  however  it  may  the 
imagination. 

French  enthusiasm  is  easily  excited  by  novelty ; 
but  it  seldom  lasts  long  enough  to  ripen  into  the 
more  serious  and  dignified  sentiment  of  traditional 
veneration.  The  light  is  gone  out  which  projected 
the  gigantic  shadow  on  the  canvass;  and  what 
remains  but  the  painted  slide  of  a  magic  toy  ? 

If  funereal  honours  were  paid  in  modern  Europe 
at  stated  periods  after  death,  they  would  afford  a 
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melancholy  proof,  that  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
is  not  secure  from  the  touch  of  time ;  and  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  reserve  their  warmest  enthusiasm 
for  the  triumphs  in  which  they  share.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  however,  (and  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  curious  in  history,)  the  judgment  of  pos¬ 
terity  sanctions  the  work  of  time ;  and  I  dispas¬ 
sionately  believe  that  succeeding  generations  will 
circumscribe  the  real  glory  of  Napoleon  within  far 
narrower  proportions  than  those  which  it  at  present 
usurps.  The  contrast  which  this  last  superfluous 
scene  presents  to  the  splendours  and  triumphs  of 
the  living  emperor,  the  contrast  which  it  presents, 
too,  to  the  closing  hours  of  retribution  and  death, 
will  add  little  to  the  memory  of  the  man.  If  the 
government,  indeed,  had  not  undertaken  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  ceremony,  all  France  would  not  have 
raised  enough  money  to  bury  her  former  ruler ;  for 
the  subscription  which  was  originally  set  on  foot 
for  that  purpose  proved  an  utter  failure. 

We  have  taken,  for  to-morrow's  spectacle,  a 
balcony  of  a  house  commanding  a  view  of  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe ,  for  which  the  price  of  2,000  francs 
was  asked  on  Wednesday,  but  which,  from  a  well- 
grounded  fear  of  the  cold  indisposing  many  to 
come  out,  was  afterwards  offered  to  us  for  1,500, 
and  we  finally  agreed  to  pay  1,200  (^50).  I  can 
assure  you  larger  sums  have  been  paid  to  secure 
windows,  with  use  of  their  rooms,  for  two  hours,  in 
.  inferior  positions.  The  ladies  of  our  party  will 
take  their  chauffe-pieds ,  and  we  gentlemen,  our 
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travelling  brandy  flasks :  since  that  was  my  solace 
last  grouse  season  on  those  bleak  moors  at  Tum- 
mel-brig,  when  paying  the  last  honours  to  the 
black  cock,  I  shall  do  the  same  office  to-morrow,  at 
those  of  Napoleon.  I  will  send  you  a  long  account 
of  what  takes  place ;  it  will  be  minute,  and  per¬ 
haps  tiresome,  but  if  you  keep  my  letters,  and 
read  them  again  years  hence,  you  may  perhaps  find 
indications  of  events  then  transpiring,  shadowed 
out  in  the  events  of  to-morrow  by 

Your  watchful  friend, 


Warwick  Strickland. 
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napoleon’s  funeral. 


TO  HAZLITT  BULLER,  ESQ.,  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  MORNING 

STAR.” 

Paris ,  Pue  Neme  des  Petits  Champs . 

Dec.  15,  1840. 

Dear  Hazlitt, — All  your  anticipations  of  a 
row,  all  your  fears  for  us  poor  English,  away  from 
home  and  the  protection  of  the  new  police,  have 
happily  proved  superfluous.  The  funeral  of  the 
late  “  Scourge  of  Europe,”  the  parade  of  his  dead 
body  through  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the  Champs 
Elysees ,  and  its  second  burial,  after  lying  for  twenty 
years  in  its  grave,  in  a  land  distant  some  4,000 
miles,  have  been  performed  by  the  children  of  his 
late  subjects — whom,  though  he  led  to  death,  he 
also  led  to  glory — in  a  much  quieter  way  than  such 
inheritors  of  glory  might  be  expected  to  go  through 
such  a  pageant.  At  the  funeral  of  General  La 
Marque  there  was  a  riot,  in  the  regular  French 
style — troops  called  out,  and  20  or  30  persons 
shot ;  at  the  funeral  of  General  Foy,  a  riot  was 
planned,  as  usual,  and  the  onset  prepared  to  begin ; 
but  at  the  funerals  of  Lafayette  and  Manuel,  by 
some  impertinent  interference  with  national  usages 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  lovers  of  a  row 
in  Paris  were  as  much  disconcerted  as  the  lovers  of 
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the  same  sport  in  Ireland  have  lately  been  by  the 
interdictions  of  Father  Mathew. 

“  Twelve  o’clock — a  wake,  and  no  row,1’  cries 
Paddy ;  “  here  begins,  then !”  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word  knocks  down  the  man  standing 
next  him.  “  Two  o’clock — a  funeral,  and  no 
emeute,  no  barricade !”  exclaimed  Johnny  Cra- 
paud,  and  would  have  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
to-day,  but  for  the  leader  he  agreed  to  serve  in  one 
of  his  late  rows  ;  who,  from  Father  Mathew,  or 
some  other  “  timperance  man,”  whispering  in  his 
leader’s  ear,  has  now  lost  all  heart  for  larks,  and 
with  the  money  he  got  from  Johnny,  keeps  armed 
police  to  prevent  mischief.  “  It  is  very  unhand¬ 
some,”  Johnny  says;  but  so  it  was,  and  the  whole 
affair  went  off  as  formally  and  decorously,  with 
every  thing  in  its  right  place,  as  Juliet’s  funeral  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  at  Drury-lane. 

I  left  off  yesterday  with  Courbevoie,  where  the 
body  of  the  great  man  lay  all  night,  and  this 
morning  it  was  brought  on  shore  with  great  cere¬ 
monial,  to  lie  in  state  for  a  short  time  in  the  temple 
erected  on  purpose  at  the  landing-place. 

After  the  body  had  been  deposited  in  the  temple, 
a  lofty  and  imposing  structure  in  the  Grecian  style, 
the  religious  rites  commenced;  and  throughout 
their  entire  observance — which  could  impart  no 
additional  interest  to  the  scene,  from  being  carried 
on  in  a  small  space,  screened  from  public  gaze — the 
concourse  of  people  neither  stirred  nor  spoke,  save 
in  whispers  ;  but  remained,  their  numbers  increasing 
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every  moment,  awaiting  its  termination  in  solemn 
silence.  About  eleven  o’clock  the  ceremonies  of 
religion  were  ended ; — the  fourth  time  that  portions 
of  the  Christian  burial  service  had  been  performed 
over  the  remains  of  a  man,  who,  when  alive,  disre¬ 
garded  those  forms — a  disregard  that  procured 
him  the  admirers  of  his  earlier  years.  But, 
perhaps,  he  needed  them  the  more,  and  the  charity 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  France  may  exceed  their 
orthodoxy.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  snow  fell 
thick  upon  these  devoted  Frenchmen.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  the  power  of  endurance,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  deceased  hero  of  the  day.  A  gem 
tleman,  at  whose  house  I  was  a  few  evenings  since, 
who  held  until  lately  high  diplomatic  appointments, 
told  me  he  was  old  enough  to  remember  Napoleon’s 
coronation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  eagles  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  on  the  subsequent  day — memorable 
for  its  inclemency;  and  the  impression  created  by 
the  emperoFs  coolness  and  indifference  to  the 
furious  storm  which  burst  upon  his  head,  drench:* 
ing  him,  his  glittering  staff  of  general  officers  and 
the  army  drawn  up  in  review  order  before  him,  to 
the  skin.  For  four  hours,  (said  he),  the  emperor 
calmly  rode  from  battalion  to  battalion,  and  from 
squadron  to  squadron,  expressing  his  sentiments 
upon  the  state  of  their  discipline  and  equipments 
to  the  commanding  officers  of  each,  as  if  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  hail  and  sleet  falling  the  whole  time. 
As  this  was  arranged  to  be  a  spectacle  of  unusual 
splendour,  every  officer  was  dressed  in  full  court 
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uniform,  and  consequently  ill-prepared  for  encoun¬ 
tering  such  a  storm.  Not  a  cloak  was,  however, 
put  on ;  not  a  man  moved  from  the  ranks  during 
the  whole  of  those  hours ;  nor  did  any  one  dare  to 
murmur,  or  show  he  felt  inconvenienced  by  remain¬ 
ing  in  one  posture  so  long  exposed  to  the  tempest, 
in  the  presence  of  the  hardy,  unflinching  conqueror 
of  Italy.  Napoleon  was  clad,  too,  in  regal  vest¬ 
ments  which,  (said  my  friend),  were  in  a  moment 
soaked  through  and  through,  and  the  frost  sharpen¬ 
ing,  the  satin  and  velvet,  saturated  with  the  sleet,  be¬ 
came  hardened  like  a  coat  of  mail.  Napoleon’s  mind 
never  stooped  to  petty  considerations  of  expense  in 
state  ceremonies:- — that  robes  worth  i?10,000  were 
spoilt,  was  a  thought  beneath  his  attention  ;  and 
his  freedom  from  little-mindedness  in  every  thing 
which  he  knew  was  proper  and  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  dignity  of  the  kingly  office,  shows  that  he 
never  lost  sight,  for  a  moment,  of  the  line  of  per¬ 
sonal  bearing  which  has  from  the  beginning,  and 
ever  will,  strike  the  multitude  with  reverential  awe. 
'Germane  to  this,  I  had  to-day  the  following  conver¬ 
sation  : — A  gentleman,  an  undisguised  war-party 
republican,  or  imperialist,  (for  inconsistency  has 
no  bounds  here)  in  pouring  out  his  complaints 
upon  the  present  government,  and  King  Louis 
Philippe,  in  particular,  expatiated,  with  a  servile 
worship  of  courtly  pomp,  worthy  of  a  Chinese  man¬ 
darin,  upon  the  costly  equipages  and  extravagance 
which  the  grandees  of  Napoleon’s  court  vied  with 
each  other  to  keep  up.  “We  want  such  a  court  now, 
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monsieur/’  said  lie.  “  The  emperor  forced  all  the 
great  lords  of  the  empire,  the  princes  and  dukes  he 
created,  to  spend  their  money  freely :  then  we  had  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  hundred  million  of  francs  laid  out  amongst 
the  shopkeepers  of  Paris.”  “  Do  you  recollect  how 
the  fortunes  you  speak  of  were  made?” — “  Made, 
sir !  they  were  the  fruits  of  French  valour,  the 
spoil  we  condescended  to  accept  from  prostrate 
nations,  begging  by  that  means  to  purchase  our 
friendship.  What  would  your  country  be  without 
your  great  lords  Vs  The  truism  contained  in  this 
ambiguous  sentiment  has  often  recurred  to  my 
mind.  How  little  do  a  people  who  live  upon  the 
excitement  of  the  day  know  of  the  elements  of  a 
nation’s  wealth  ! 

After  two  long  hours  of  religious  services,  in  which 
not  above  fifty  persons  could  participate,  the  coffin 
was  raised  into  the  car,  drawn  up  in  readiness  near 
to  the  temple.  The  bridge  above  was  lined  with 
troops,  which  gave  relief  to  the  scene  by  the  light¬ 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  their  costume.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  bridge,  a  lofty  rostral  column,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Notre  Dame  de  Grace ,  shot  up  its  grace¬ 
ful  proportions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Courbevoie 
had  erected  an  obelisk,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
imposing  effect  of  the  scene.  To  the  car  were  har¬ 
nessed  sixteen  magnificent  black  horses,  four 
a-breast,  richly  caparisoned  with  black  housings  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  having  large  white  ostrich 
plumes  on  their  heads  and  necks.  Each  horse  was 
led  by  a  groom  in  green  and  gold,  the  imperial 
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livery ;  and  the  tout  ensemble  was  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  sights  that  could  be  imagined.  Marshal 
the  Duke  de  Reggio,  Marshal  Molitor,  Admiral 
Roussin,  and  General  Bertrand,  as  they  held  the 
cordons  of  the  pall,  were  prominent  objects  of 
attention.  The  effect  of  the  car  was  most  splen¬ 
did  ;  its  four  massive,  gilt  wheels,  the  richness  of 
its  basement  and  the  supporting  figures  of  the 
canopy,  with  the  violet  veil,  the  tri-coloured  flags, 
in  slightly  slanting  stands  of  six  each,  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  the  imperial  diadem  in  front,  the  whole 
rising  thirty-  five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  a  per¬ 
fect  conception  of  its  kind. 

The  shouts  of  “  vive  V Empereur  /*’  were  re¬ 
newed  and  continued  like  reverberated  echoes, 
throughout  the  progress  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  ; 
from  thence  through  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  the  usual 
indifferent  bearing  of  Frenchmen  at  pageants, 
however,  recovered  itself;  and,  accustomed  as  I 
have  been  to  the  incessant  shouting  of  my  dear 
countrymen,  at  the  heels  of  royalty,  had  I  not  wit¬ 
nessed  the  scene  at  the  starting-place,  I  should  have 
been  puzzled  to  account  for  an  inconceivable  apa¬ 
thy.  The  frost  was,  however,  intense,  and  perhaps 
that  circumstance  repressed  any  further  noisy  exhi¬ 
bition  of  feeling. 

The  car  continued  to  pause  occasionally  through¬ 
out  its  progress,  in  order  to  afford  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  gazing  at  their  ease ;  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  seamen  from  La  Belle  Poule,  with 
Prince  de  Joinville,  in  the  uniform  of  captain  of 
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the  navy,  at  their  head.  These,  to  the  number  of 
400,  marched  15  abreast  before  and  behind  the 
car,  dressed  in  blue  clothing,  with  pistols  and  a 
hatchet  in  their  broad  black  leather  belts.  Like 
our  men,  they  wore  the  low-crowned  black  hat ; 
unlike  them,  however,  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
profusion  of  whisker  and  moustachios.  They  had, 
however,  a  fine  martial  appearance,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  rich  uniforms  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  them.  A  charger  came  next, 
led  by  servants  in  the  late  emperor  s  livery,  repre¬ 
senting  his  own,  (of  course  long  ago  dead),  in  order 
to  preserve  the  military  character  of  the  funeral. 
The  saddle,  holsters,  bridles,  &c.,  were,  however, 
the  identical  ones  which  the  emperor  had  used,  and 
were  preserved  in  the  crown  jewel  office,  with  other 
appendages  of  royalty.  These  were  almost  the  only 
relics  upon  which  former  association  could  dwell. 
It  was,  therefore,  one  of  no  small  interest  to  all, 
and  the  interest  attached  to  identity  with  their 
boasted  era  was  increased  by  the  portion  of  the 
procession  which  immediately  followed.  Behind 
the  car,  and  immediately  after  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  who  were  to  be  the  coffin-bearers, 
came  several  old  soldiers  of  different  grades  of  the 
imperial  army,  in  the  uniform  of  that  day.  Gre¬ 
nadiers  of  the  old  guard,  tirailleurs,  Mamelukes, 
dragoons  of  the  empress,  seamen  of  the  guard — in 
fact,  every  officer  and  soldier  remaining  alive,  and 
able  to  walk  (not  in  actual  service,  at  a  distance, 
or  filling  more  prominent  parts  in  the  ceremony), 
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of  the  army  led  by  him  whose  bier  they  fol¬ 
lowed. 

They  are  the  remains  of  those  armies  whose 
names  were  inscribed  on  the  streamers  and  stan¬ 
dards  in  the  Champs  Elysees ;  men  of  all  grades, 
from  the  lieutenant-general,  with  his  hat  laced  with 
gold,  indicating  that  the  wearer  had  commanded  in 
a  general  engagement,  to  the  simple  soldier.  I  will 
not  say  the  humble  private  soldier,  for  there  was 
not  a  man  of  them  who  did  not  carry  imprinted  on 
his  face  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say — “  I 
was  a  soldier  of  the  republic ;  I  was  on  the  Rhine, 
with  the  advanced  guard :  in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  in 
Germany,  in  Spain,  or  in  Russia.’^  Here  were,  in 
all  their  varieties  of  uniform,  (some  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  approaching  to  the  grotesque,  and  others  the 
acme  of  military  costume,)  the  soldiers  of  Hoche, 
and  Marceau,  of  Moreau,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Auge* 
reau,  Lannes,  Kilmaine,  Davoust,  Ney,  Berthier, 
Lasalle,  Murat,  Bernadotte,  Bessieres,  Kleber, 
Kellerman,  &c.  Here  were  represented  all  the 
arms  of  the  imperial  guard,  horse-grenadiers, 
cuirassiers,  dragoons,  lancers,  hussars,  chasseurs, 
fusileers,  chasseurs-d-p^,  pontoneers,  marines, 
guides,  and  even  Mamelukes.  Many  of  these 
veterans  had,  in  addition  to  scars  and  cicatrices, 
other  strong  personal  claims  to  interest ;  so  that 
between  the  excitement  of  what  we  had  seen,  and 
what  was  on  the  point  of  passing  before  our  eyes, 
and  the  associations  and  recollections  conjured  up 
by  the  aspect  of  men  whom  the  imagination  almost 
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pictured  as  called  from  the  grave  to  figure  for  the 
moment  in  the  pageant,  the  mind  yielded  to  them 
involuntary  homage  and  respect. 

Amongst  these  glorious  debris  of  the  grand  army 
and  the  old  guard,  there  were  many  of  those  cele¬ 
brated  warriors,  the  Polish  lancers  (of  the  guard), 
who  were  also  survivors  of  the  Polish  revolution  of 
1830  and  1831.  For  these,  perhaps,  above  the  rest, 
was  this  respectful  sympathy  entertained  by  the 
persons  near  me,  at  least.  1  must  also  mention  a 
clief  d'escadron  of  the  Mamelukes  of  the  guard,  on 
whom  every  eye  turned.  The  general  belief  was, 
that  this  individual  was  the  favourite  Mameluke  of 
Napoleon,  but  he  (Rustan)  is,  I  believe,  dead ;  at 
all  events,  his  desertion  of  his  imperial  master,  as 
it  was  deemed,  would  have  prevented  his  figuring 
to-day  amongst  those  whose  presence  proclaimed 
their  undying  attachment  to  him. 

Twenty-five  years  since  the  fall  of  their  chief, 
and  his  last  battle,  have  reduced  their  numbers  to 
a  handful,  and  those  who  received  to-day  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  people,  must  have  been  very  young 
soldiers  indeed,  if  they  served  in  any  battle  at  which 
France  has  reason  to  be  proud:  thirty  years  are 
nearly  past  since  the  Russian  campaign,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  woes.  A  great  body  of  troops,  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  infantry,  preceded  and  followed  the 
car ;  these  gradually  fell  in  along  the  route  de 
Neuilly, 

They  were  headed  by  a  regiment  of  lancers  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  passage  through  the  triumphal 
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arch  at  the  barriere  de  VEtoile.  This  spot  pre¬ 
sented  the  finest  coup  d3 oeil  of  any  along  the  whole 
passage  :  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  it  commands 
the  whole  length  of  the  Champs  Elysees ,  through 
which  the  troops  defiled.  On  each  side  double  rows 
of  fine  trees  were  lines  of  colossal  statues,  the 
whole  distance,  holding  wreaths  towards  the  con¬ 
queror’s  passing  hearse ;  a  double  line  of  soldiers 
on  each  side,  with  the  countless  masses  behind  them ; 
the  glitter  of  gold  and  steel,  at  times  obscured  by 
the  blue  flames  from  the  vases,  the  lofty  columns 
surmounted  by  gilt  eagles,  and  deoorated  with  fla^s 
rendered  the  spectacle  truly  splendid.  The  finest 
effect  was  unquestionably  the  approach  of  the  fune¬ 
ral  car  to  the  triumphal  arch.  The  imposing  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  magnificent  vehicle  itself,  worthy  from 
its  gorgeousness  to  bear  the  remains  of  the  mighty 
dead  which  lay  beneath ;  the  rich  and  glittering 
trappings  of  the  stately  animals  who  drew  it ;  and 
above  all  the  wondrous  aspect  of  a  whole  city’s 
population  congregated  at  one  point,  presented  a 
spectacle  never  to  pass  from  the  recollection  of  the 
spectator.  It  was  here,  however,  more  particularly 
that  the  real  character  of  the  ceremony  seemed  to 
be  lost ;  instead  of  a  funeral  procession,  it  appeared 
to  be  the  return  of  a  glorious  conqueror — of  Napo¬ 
leon  himself  while  living,  crowned  with  a  hundred 
victories,  coming  home  in  triumph  to  his  capital — 
to  that  Paris  which  was  alike  the  object  of  his 

thoughts  and  his  affections  in  the  midst  of  his 
© 

battles,  in  his  proudest  moments  of  glory,  and  in 
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adversity  and  exile,  The  troops  were  formed  in  a 
circle  of  three  lines  round  the  triumphal  arch, 
cavalry  and  infantry,  leaving  a  vacant  space  be¬ 
tween  the  first  line  and  this  magnificent  architectu¬ 
ral  superstructure.  On  the  right  of  the  arch  was 
stationed  a  park  of  artillery,  flanked  by  several 
squadrons  of  lancers.  When  the  firing  of  the  guns 
commenced,  the  crowd,  pressing  on  the  troops,  en¬ 
deavoured  most  perseveringly  to  break  through 
them,  and  men,  women,  and  children  succeeded, 
despite  of  every  opposition,  in  reaching  the  arch ; 
where  many  fell  on  their  knees,  and  remained  in 
that  devotional  attitude  till  the  car  passed.  So 
profound  is  the  veneration  still  entertained  for  that 
man — a  feeling  sanctified  in  the  hearts  of  many  by 
the  martyrdom  they  attribute  to  their  hero  !  The 
day  had  been  as  yet  occasionally  cloudy,  but  the 
instant  the  car  entered  the  triumphal  arch,  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly  forth,  and  from  that  moment  the 
sky  remained  clear  and  bright. 

The  summit  of  the  triumphal  arch,  facing  the 
Champs  Elysees ,  was  surmounted  by  gilded  figures, 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Napoleon.  The  em¬ 
peror,  in  his  imperial  robes,  stood  in  front  of  his 
throne.  At  his  side  were  two  figures,  representing 
Peace  and  War.  Four  figures  of  fame  on  horse¬ 
back,  (as  though  starting  to  communicate  to  the 
world  the  intelligence  of  the  honours  paid  to  France’s 
hero)  occupied  each  angle  of  the  monument,  and 
trophies  of  arms  completed  its  decorations.  The 
heighth  of  this  arch  is  152  feet,  and  its  width  and 
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thickness  137  feet,  and  68  feet,  respectively.  The 
group  which  crowned  the  summit  was  colossally 
proportioned,  and  distinctly  visible  from  a  distance. 
At  all  times  this  truly  magnificent  monument  of 
Napoleon’s  conception  is  most  striking,  and  fami¬ 
liarly  accustomed  as  I  am  to  it,  I  can  never  pass 
without  gazing  upon  its  just  proportions  with  de¬ 
light.  Its  cost  was  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  you  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  sculptures  which  adorn  it,  when  I 
tell  you  that  M.  Etex  alone,  was  paid  for  the  two 
groups  on  the  northern  side,  six  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  figure  of  Napoleon,  crowned  by  Vic¬ 
tory,  with  vanquished  towns  at  his  feet,  and  history 
recording  his  deeds,  forming  the  southern  pier,  by 
M.  Cortot,  and  that  on  the  northern  pier,  of  the 
departure  of  the  army  in  1792,  by  M.  Rude,  were 
as  highly  paid  for;  as  were  also  the  groups  by  M. 
Seurre,  and  M.  Lemaire,  and  the  other  sculptors. 
The  money  has  been  well  bestowed,  for  the  country 
has  a  work  of  art  surpassed  in  no  capital  of  Europe. 
The  Green  Park  gate  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  paltry 
obstruction  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  which 
we  cheat  ourselves  into  calling  triumphal  arches, 
must  occasion  foreigners  to  remark  that  with  Eng 
lishmen  “  all  their  geese  are  swans/’  Round  this 
arch,  to-day,  were  planted  lofty  clusters  of  standards. 
It  was  evident  that  the  sufferings  of  many  of  the 
spectators  from  the  cold  was  intense,  for  many  of 
the  seats  erected  here  by  speculators  were  empty. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde  forms  of  itself  a  coup 
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c Vosil  of  beautiful  combination, — churches,  temples, 
fountains,  obelisks,  and  towers ;  but  to-day,  in 
every  point  where  the  most  cultivated  taste  could 
suggest  some  wanting  monument,  some  graceful  arch 
or  column  in  the  distance,  the  deficiency  was 
supplied,  and  admirable  effect  produced,  by  a  perfect 
blending  of  proportions.  As  the  procession  wheeled 
through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ,  to  the  bridge 
facing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  effect  was 
much  heightened  by  the  rise  of  its  arch,  as  horse 
and  foot  in  countless  battalions  defiled  over  it.  At 
each  angle  of  the  bridge  of  La  Concorde,  opposite 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  rose  four  columns,  each 
surmounted  by  an  immense  gilded  eagle,  and  orna¬ 
mented  bv  a  huge  silk  tri-coloured  flag.  The  com- 
mission  directing  the  funeral  exercised  a  sound 
discretion ;  and,  upon  a  principle  of  good  taste, 
abstained  from  adding  any  surplus  decoration  to  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde ,  already  sufficiently  worthy  to 
give  passage  to  any  public  procession,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  hero  who  had  originally  planned,  to 
a  certain  extent,  its  present  splendid  coup  d'oeil.  In¬ 
deed,  nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  this  grand 
arena,  no  matter  from  what  direction  it  is  seen. 
All  its  cardinal  points  captivate  the  eye  ;  to  the 
north  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  its  severe 
legislative  aspect ;  to  the  south  the  church  of  the 
Madelaine,  so  solemn  and  so  sublime  ;  to  the  east 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  full  of  historical  and 
royal  reminiscences ;  to  the  west  the  Champs  Ely  sees 
and  the  triumphal  arch — that  noble  and  appro- 
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priate  entrance  for  tlie  reception  of  its  imperial  pro¬ 
jector;  and,  in  the  centre  of  all,  the  majestic  obelisk. 
At  an  early  hour  all  the  terraces  of  the  Tuileries, 
facing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ,  were  thronged  by 
those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  tickets, 
and  sum  up  sufficient  patience  to  sit  or  stand  out 
six  and  eight  hours  of  intense  cold.  The  balconies 
of  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  of  the 
Garde  Meuble ,  were  likewise  densely  occupied  by 
privileged  spectators.  On  looking  across  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde ,  from  the  Rue  Roy  ale,  the  eye  be¬ 
came  fixed  upon  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde ;  upon 
which  the  decorative  talents  of  the  government 
seem  to  have  principally  centered,  with  a  view  of 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  points  of 
this  memorable  ceremony.  The  two  lofty  columns 
at  each  end  surmounted  by  gilded  eagles,  and  de¬ 
corated  with  rich  silk  tri-coloured  flags ;  the  eight 
colossal  statues  lately  erected  on  each  side,  among 
which  wTas  one  of  War,  exactly  in  front  of  that 
representing  Prudence  (the  former  intended  to  stare 
the  latter  out  of  countenance)  ;  a  profusion  of  tri¬ 
coloured  banners,  a  double  file  of  national  guards, 
troops  of  the  line,  and  municipal  cavalry  ;  the  newly 
finished  fa£ade  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the 
further  end,  and  the  splendid  .statue  of  Immortality 
on  a  pedestal  in  front,  all  combined  to  render  this 
spot  truly  admirable.  From  this  point  to  the 
avenue  leading  up  to  the  Invalides,  an  immense 
concourse  of  people  had  assembled  during  the  morn¬ 
ing.  A  large  estrade ,  tastefully  fitted  up,  was 
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erected  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  which 
was  solely  appropriated  to  those  who  had  tickets 
from  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Having  premised  so  much  for  the  preparations  and 
external  appearances  along  this  part  of  the  line  of 
procession,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say, 
touching  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  Parisian 
population  on  this  occasion,  that,  as  far  as  I  saw, 
it  was  throughout  perfectly  peaceable  and  tranquil ; 
and  this  was  not  the  effect  of  stringent  police 
regulations,  or  an  imposing  demonstration  of  armed 
force,  but  quite  spontaneous. 

In  the  first  instance  it  was  expected  that  the 
procession  would  reach  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
by  10  o’clock,  as  his  majesty,  Louis  Philippe,  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  official  announcement)  was  to  arrive 
at  the  Invalides  about  11  ;  but  it  was  a  quarter 
past  two  before  it  made  its  appearance  at  the  first- 
named  spot,  and  the  spectators  had,  therefore,  full 
time  to  exercise  their  patience  sub  Jove  frigido , 
under  the  influence  of  a  temperature  as  low  as  that 
experienced  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
In  the  interval,  however,  the  natural  buoyancy  of 
the  French  character,  and  their  love  of  fetes,  kept 
hope  still  alive  in  their  chilled  frames,  and  they 
managed  to  kill  the  time  as  agreeably  as  possible. 
The  ambulatory  vendors  of  cordials  replenished 
their  barrels  again  and  again.  The  little  brandy 
glass  passed  incessantly  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
never  was  it  more  needed.  In  the  cafes  along  the 
line  every  thing  rose  a  hundred  per  cent.  The 
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poor  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  line  the  road  of 
procession  and  keep  back  the  people,  stood  to  their 
lines  until  they  could  stand  still  no  longer.  Four 
hours  in  one  position  on  such  a  day,  holding  a 
musket,  without  the  excitement  of  an  enemy  in 
front  !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Officers  and  men  in 
some  parts — and  I  watched  them  from  my  seat  in 
the  estrade  of  the  Inmlides  for  two  hours — left  the 
line,  and  joining  hands,  danced  in  a  ring,  till  their  be¬ 
numbed  feet  recovered  sensibility;  though  some  sen¬ 
timental  ladiesnear  me  were  much  scandalised  that  I, 
an  Englishman,  should  see  French  soldiers  dance  on 
such  an  occasion.  I  heard,  from  more  than  one  group 
along  the  line,  awaiting  the  procession,  the  Mar¬ 
seillaise  chorus  kept  up  ;  it  was  so  harmonious,  that 
if  it  had  been  more  general,  the  tedium  of  expecta¬ 
tion  would  have  been  agreeably  enlivened.  Many 
of  the  singers,  by  concert,  concluded  each  strophe 
by  these  words  : — “  Quun  sang  impur  venge  notre 
Empereur ;  and  others,  u  et  de  tout  coeur  glorie  a 
notre  Empereur A  The  temperature  all  this  time 
was  ten  degrees  of  Feaumer. 

As  the  head  of  the  procession  wheeled  slowly 
from  the  Quay  D'Orsay  up  the  esplanade  leading  to 
the  principle  entrance  of  the  Invalides,  the  sight 
became  gradually  more  and  more  beautiful.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  avenue,  with  its  back  to  the 
water  stood  the  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor  ; 
the  avenue  itself  being  lined  with  statues,  modelled 
in  clay,  of  the  principle  heroes  France  has  pro- 
duced,  from  Ney  to  Charlemagne,  and  that  irnmor- 
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tality  has  already  claimed  as  her  own.  It  certainly 
was  a  noble  idea  to  make  Napoleon  pass  through 
this  long  line  of  kings  and  heroes,  who  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  welcome  the  mighty  dead — the  equal  of 
the  highest  in  rank,  the  superior  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  in  renown,  to  the  illustrious  asylum  chosen 
for  his  mortal  remains. 

At  length  the  car  was  seen — the  mighty  car, 
drawn  by  sixteen  black  horses,  covered  with  gold 
housings — the  car,  brilliant  beyond  compare,  and 
yet  neither  deficient  in  taste  nor  void  of  mournful 
semblance.  And  here,  perhaps,  was  the  most 
beautiful  sight  of  the  day.  The  central  road  filled 
with  troops,  and  the  procession  advancing  between 
the  colossal  statues,  just  described,  separated  from 
one  another  by  urns  emitting  a  lurid  light,  while 
the  back  ground  was  filled  on  either  side  by  the 
multitude  shut  up  in  the  immense  amphitheatres 
provided  for  the  occasion,  and  by  numerous  masts, 
from  which  tri-coloured  streamers  were  gracefully 
floating  in  the  air,  formed  a  sight  replete  with  such 
beauty  and  interest,  that  “  those  who  saw  can 
surely  ne'er  forget.” 

The  cry  “  He  comes,  he  comes  !”  and  how  often 
formerly  were,  doubtless,  added,  “  the  conquering 
hero  comes” — now  resounded  on  all  sides  ;  and 
however  interesting  the  minor  details  may  have 
been,  attention  was  rivetted  to  the  car — the  funeral 
car,  containing  the  remains  of  Napoleon.  As  the 
car  passed,  each  head  was  uncovered;  and  although 
the  shouts  of  4'  Vive  Napoleon!  Vive  VEmpereurV 
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joined  to  the  cries  of  u  Vive  le  Hoi  !  Vive  le  Prince 
de  Joinville!”  were  few  and  far  between,  a  certain 
degree  of  emotion  prevailed,  and  many  an  eye  was 
suffused  with  tears.  To  be  just,  however,  it  must 
be  said  that  far  less  enthusiasm  prevailed  than  was 
expected  on  the  occasion,  and  this  may,  in  a  mea¬ 
sure,  be  attributed  to  a  certain  feeling  entertained 
by  the  many  that  the  honour  of  France  has  been 
tarnished  by  the  forced  submission  of  Mehemet  Ali 
to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  and  by  a  com¬ 
parison  made  between  the  position  of  France  of 
1810,  with  that  of  the  France  of  Napoleon,  when 
the  Emperor  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 

I  am  reminded  here,  as  I  recall  the  passing  over 
the  bridge  of  La  Concorde,  of  the  beautiful  effect 
produced  by  a  body  of  86  cavaliers,  carrying  as 
many  staffs,  surmounted  by  the  imperial  eagle  and 
engraved  with  the  names  of  the  87  departments  of 
France  (including  Algeria),  each  of  which  was  thus 
represented  at  this  solemnity ;  to  the  staffs  were 
attached  the  French  flag,  but  these  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  be  allowed  to  escape  from  their  folds  ;  they  for¬ 
cibly  resembled  the  appearance  of  the  banners  of 
Rome  in  her  day3  of  greatness  and  glory. 

The  steps  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
whole  passage  to  the  esplanade  of  the  Invalides  was 
equally  brilliant  and  crowded.  Opposite  to  it,  La 
Dorade,  and  the  flotilla  of  steamers  arrived  and 
took  up  their  station,  at  about  one. 

It  was  not  until  after  two  o’clock  that  a  salute 
of  twenty-one  cannon  at  the  Invalides  signalized 
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the  approach  of  the  imperial  bier ;  and,  after  some 
delay,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  a  magnificent 
train  of  clergy,  came  forth  to  meet  the  coffin,  and 
perform  the  rites  of  absolution  at  the  entrance  of 
the  church.  A  great  struggle  was  here  made  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  coffin  as  it  was  borne  by 
thirty-six  sailors  from  the  great  gate  into  the  Cour 
Royale,  and  from  thence  to  the  inner  court  by  all 
that  remained  of  the  Vieille  Garde,  that  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  remains  of  their  great  master  to  his 
last  home  in  F ranee.  Having  thus  witnessed  nearly 
all  that  was  to  be  seen  out  of  doors,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  get  clear  of  the  dense  crowd  which  surrounded 
every  avenue  leading  to  the  Invalides :  and  seek 
a  warm  shelter  and  creature  comforts.  Standing 
in  the  cold,  moving  about  in  cold,  and  facing  a  cold 
wind  for  six  or  seven  hours,  for  I  breakfasted  at 
seven,  made  me  ravenously  hungry,  and  I  found 
St.  Jerome's  Jejunium  non  solum perfectior  est ,  sed 
emterarum  mrtutum  fundamentum ,  very  poor  sus¬ 
tenance.  The  son  of  Sirac  may  say,  if  he  likes, 
“  He  that  is  abstinent  prolongeth  life,”  but  what 
is  life  without  a  feast  now  and  then  ?  In  St. 
Jerome's  days,  moreover,  it  did  not  take  four  or 
five  hours  to  bury  a  man,  howsoever  great  he  might 
have  been. 


Y our’s  very  truly, 


Warwick  Strickland. 
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TO  HAZLITT  BULLER,  ESQ.,  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING 

STAR. 

Hue  St.  Honor e,  December ,  1 5th,  1840. 

Dear  Buller, — Having  witnessed  in  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  every  royal 
funeral  in  England  during  the  present  century,  I 
felt  doubly  anxious,  being  in  Paris,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  pompous  obsequies  decreed  to  the  long-buried 
remains  of  the  great  French  emperor,  to  procure  a 
seat  in  the  interior  of  the  Invalides,  in  order  to  add 
to  my  recollections  of  public  sights,  a  memorable  in¬ 
stance  of  what  Mr.  Carli sle  would  call  “  hero-worship/’ 

With  difficulty,  as  you  may  imagine,  I  obtained 
an  entry  into  the  church  itself,  my  ticket  required 
that  the  holder  should  be  in  his  place  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  at  the 
doors,  awaiting  their  opening,  at  a  much  earlier  hour; 
many  before  it  was  light,  even  on  this  bitter  cold  day. 
It  was  impossible  to  view  both  the  procession  and  the 
ceremony,  so  I  chose  the  latter,  and  went  with  my 
good-natured  friend,  General  Dumont ;  who  knew  my 
anxiety  to  see  every  portion  of  this  celebration  in 
honor  of  his  old  General,  and  was  actuated  too,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  with  a  desire  for  me  to  witness  what  he  called 
“  une  manifestation  aussi  eclatante ,  aussi formidable 
contre  les  profanations  et  les  indignes  outrages  de 
1815.”  With  him  as  a  pioneer  through  the  crowd,  I 
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had  opportunities  of  witnessing  numerous  interesting 
and  amusing  features  in  the  behaviour  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  had  my  attention  drawn  to  some,  which, 
had  I  been  unaccompanied  by  so  acute  an  observer, 
would  have  escaped  me.  The  bearing  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  on  great  state  occasions  and  ceremonies  is  an 
instructive  lesson,  and  far  more  valuable  as  ma¬ 
terials  for  forming  a  judgment  of  a  nation's  senti¬ 
ments  than  what  is  called  the  “  will  of  the  masses/' 
expressed  at  popular  meetings,  no  matter  how  large  ; 
where  the  attention  is  concentrated  to  one  object, 
and  those  present  are  expressly  there  to  support 
it.  I  looked  forward  to  this  day,  as  a  picture  of 
French  character,  as  regards  foreign  states,  and 
the  picture  was  confirmatory  of  most  of  my  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions.  “  Do  you  hear  that,”  said  my 
guide,  as  A  has  les  traites  de  1815,  A  has  les 
traitres !  A  has  les  ministres  !  A  has  Guizot! 
burst  out  from  some  of  the  national  guards  who 
lined  the  entire  route  of  the  procession. 

It  is  all  vastly  well,  now,  for  Frenchmen  to  cry, 
d  has  les  traitres  l  d  has  les  traites  de  1815  !  The 
treaties  were  merely  the  forms,  the  proces  verbal  as 
they  should  here  be  appropriately  termed,  of  France's 
doings,  undoings,  and  well-merited  punishment. 
Her  renowned  generals  had  been  beaten  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  English  troops,  led  on  by  the  genius  of 
Wellington,  and  some  miserably-equipped  allies, 
from  Lisbon  to  Bourdeaux,  and  subsequently,  with 
the  legions  of  indignant  Europe,  from  the  confines 
of  Germany  to  Paris. 
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France  was  subdued,  and  made  to  feel  (most 
leniently)  the  humiliation  of  the  restoration  of 
territory  and  plunder,  and  the  punishment  of  re=- 
tribution.  The  great  moral  lesson  was  of  more 
use  to  Europe  than  herself ;  for,  mentally,  the 
nation  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  profit  by  the  punish¬ 
ment  ;  while  the  vengeance  of  wounded  vanity  and 
the  irrefutable  fact,  that  she  was  far  from  being 
the  first  in  the  game  of  war,  have  rankled  in  the 
bosoms  of  her  people  ever  since,  and  have  been  too 
often  manifested  in  her  intercourse  with  England 
and  other  nations.  The  family  of  Napoleon  fell  with 
its  imperial  master ;  but,  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  success,  and  with  but  little  talent  to  support 
its  pretensions,  soon  began  to  plague  the  world, 
and  have  continued  to  do  so  from  time  to  time. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  on  my  entrance  into  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor. 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  of  the  church 
of  the  Invalides  were  very  magnificent.  The  whole 
of  the  dome  to  the  first  order  of  architecture,  was 
hung  with  violet-coloured  drapery,  bordered  and 
fringed  with  gold.  To  the  right  and  left,  where  are  the 
tombs  of  Vaubanand  Turenne,  were  elevated  plat¬ 
forms  with  seats  for  the  peers  and  deputies  and  the 
corps  diplomatique.  At  the  end  near  the  great 
southern  door,  was  an  altar  for  the  religious  cere¬ 
mony,  at  the  right  of  which  was  a  tribune  for  the 
King  and  the  Royal  family,  surmounted  with 
trophies  of  flags  and  with  rich  drapery,  embroi¬ 
dered  with  palm  branches  in  gold,  and  with  gold 
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border  and  fringe.  By  tbe  side  of  this  tribune 
was  that  for  the  ladies  of  honour  of  the  court, 
facing  the  tribune  of  the  ministers.  The  two 
latter  had  draperies  bordered  and  fringed  with  sil¬ 
ver.  The  three  friezes  which  crown  the  attic 
were  covered  with  hangings,  bordered  and  fringed 
with  silver  and  spangled  with  gold,  upon  which 
were  escutcheons,  bearing  the  imperial  arms  and 
the  letter  N.  All  these  hangings  and  decorations 
were  interlaced  with  garlands,  and  chaplets  of  im- 
tnortelles  and  laurel.  The  twelve  windows  which 
light  the  dome  were  concealed  by  magnificent  vio¬ 
let-coloured  blinds,  on  each  of  which  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  eagle  with  extended  wings.  The  eight  piers 
which  support  the  dome  were  covered  with  drapery, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  golden  bees.  At  the 
place  where  the  tomb  is  to  be,  was  the  catafalque, 
50  feet  in  height,  composed  of  two  bases  orna¬ 
mented  with  bas-reliefs ;  the  first  decorated  at  each 
angle  with  a  statue  representing  Victory,  10  feet 
in  height ;  one  with  a  palm  in  the  hand,  the  other 
resting  upon  a  shield;  the  other  supports  formed 
Corinthian  columns,  upon  which  was  placed  the 
roof  of  the  catafalque.  This  roof  was  in  the  form 
of  a  dome,  and  was  surmounted  by  an  eagle  with 
expanded  wings,  10  feet  in  breadth.  It  wras  upon 
this  second  basis  that  the  coffin  was  placed.  The 
whole  was  richly  gilded.  Round  the  catafalque, 
which  was  lighted  by  a  great  number  of  lustres, 
were  sixteen  funereal  urns,  from  which  blue  flame 
issued.  The  nave  of  the  church,  the  space  between 
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the  aisles,  the  tribunes,  and  the  seats  were  hung 
with  black  drapery,  fringed  and  bordered  with  sil¬ 
ver,  in  the  form  of  curtains,  and  at  the  side  of 
each  column  was  a  trophy  of  tricolour  flags.  Over 
the  cornice  of  the  spaces  between  the  arches  was 
a  hanging,  representing  in  gold  the  imperial  crown 
surmounted  by  the  sceptre  and  eagle.  Beneath, 
upon  each  architrave,  was  a  drapery  sustaining  at 
each  extremity  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
The  nave  was  bordered  with  a  line  of  candelabra, 
which  sent  forth  blue  flames.  All  the  pillars  were 
covered  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  trophies  of 
arms ;  and  underneath  were  pedestals,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  generals  of  the 
empire. 

The  general  effect  of  these  decorations,  to  which 
I  must  again  allude,  was  at  once  gorgeous  and 
solemn,  fully  suited  to  the  mingled  ideas  of  im¬ 
perial  greatness  and  the  nothingness  of  the  remains, 
in  honour  of  which  the  splendid  preparations  had 
been  made.  The  profusion  of  richly-cut  chande¬ 
liers,  bearing  wax-tapers,  which  threw  well-tem¬ 
pered  light  over  the  nave,  its  aisles,  and  galleries, 
and  the  immense  number  of  much  larger  chande¬ 
liers,  tapers,  & c.,  which  filled  the  interior  of  the 
dome  with  a  blaze  of  dazzling  rays,  formed  the 
first  feature  that  struck  the  spectator  on  entering. 
Above  the  nave  the  dim  roof,  not  lighted,  and  the 
flag’s  waving  in  it  like  shadows  of  former  glory  to 
welcome  the  hero,  who  won  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  were  at  once  solemn  and  appropriate.  The 
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catafalque  under  the  dome  was  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  decorative  art  I  ever  saw ;  and  from 
its  being  all  in  white  and  gold,  with  its  immense 
eagle  above  the  canopy,  was  of  striking  grandeur. 

Gazing  at  it,  and  thinking  of  the  extraordinary 
fortunes  of  the  man  F ranee  now  recognised  as  her 
sovereign  in  every  attribute  of  regal  right,  Pepys-1 
description  in  his  diary  of  the  funeral  of  Cromwell, 
our  Lord  Protector,  came  to  mind.  That  surpassed, 
in  expense  and  magnificence,  the  solemnities  of  any 
of  our  former  sovereigns ;  but  the  restorers  of  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  to  which  Cromwell  was 
a  bar,  not  an  occupant  of,  were  less  generous  than 
the  men  who  brought  about  the  same  charge  here ; 
for  Charles  II.,  unlike  Louis  Philippe,  ordered  his 
coffin,  as  well  as  that  of  General  Ireton,  his  son-in- 
law,  to  be  disinterred  and  hung  up,  with  their  con¬ 
tents,  on  a  gallows  at  Tyburn — an  impotent  revenge. 
I  saw  a  letter  a  few  days  back  from  the  French  King 
to  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  when  his  Majesty 
was  a  resident  in  England,  which  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  King  Louis  Philippe  would  have  consigned 
the  remains  of  his  predecessor,  the  Emperor,  to  as 
ignominous  a  doom  as  King  Charles  ordained  for  the 
Protector,  and  with  as  good  a  will,  had  he  dared. 

As  the  ministers  entered  and  took  their  seats, 
a  buzz  arose,  and  there  was  evidently  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  give  M.  Guizot  anything  but  a  kind  re¬ 
ception  ;  for  there  were  many  now  present  who 
remembered  this  statesman  a  bitter  writer  against 

O 

the  character,  as  well  as  staunch  denier  of  the 
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sovereign  authority  of  the  man  upon  whose  bones  he 
was  now  about  to  lavish  homage.  Already  amongst 
many  of  the  national  guard,  as  well  as  the  populace, 
A  has  Guizot !  had  been  heard,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction 
had  been  groaned  at  most  lugubriously.  I  saw  M. 
Guizot,  but  he  never  moved  from  the  seat  he  at  first 
took,  and  was  soon  lost  amidst  the  mass  of  official 
uniforms  ;  M.  Thiers,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
planned  this  funeral  for  his  own  glorification,  flitted 
about  in  the  nave  talking  to  every  one,  I  saw  Count 
Mole  in  a  long  chat  with  him,  and  great  was  my 
curiosity  to  know  what  it  was  about.  Not  a  single 
foreign  uniform  was  to  be  seen,  save  one  worn  by 
an  aid-de-camp  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  King  and  the  royal  family  did  not  come  up 
the  nave,  but  went  at  [once  to  the  dome.  His 
Majesty,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  national  guard, 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne  prepared  for  him,  to  the 
right  of  the  altar.  Near  the  King  were  the  princes 
and  his  Majesty’s  aides-de-camp.  On  the  left  of 
the  altar  was  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  with  the 
bishops  assisting — the  Cure  des  Invalides,  and  the 
clergy.  In  an  inclosed  seat  near  the  King,  were  the 
Queen,  the  Princesses,  and  the  ladies  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Under  the  dome,  around  the  catafalque,  the 
ministers  and  marshals  were  stationed.  In  the 
left  branch  of  the  transept  were  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  on  the  right  were  the 
peers  and  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State. 
On  the  risrht  and  left  were  all  the  officials  of  the 
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kingdom ;  and  one  saw,  at  one  time,  members  of 
the  cour  royale,  of  the  corporation  of  Paris,  council 
of  the  admiralty — university — institute — that  of  all 
the  tribunals,  with  judges,  prefects,  and  mayors  of 
departments. 

The  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  did  not  bring 
together  a  greater  variety  of  the  magnates  of  Eng¬ 
land  than  this  funeral  ceremony,  those  of  France. 

It  was  near  two  o’clock  when  a  signal  seemed  to 
be  given,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  attended  by 
other  bishops,  by  his  clergy,  and  an  immense  body 
of  priests,  of  all  variety  of  Catholic  pomp,  advanced 
towards  the  nave,  but  it  was  only  a  false  alarm,  and 
they  again  retired.  The  candelabra,  however, 
which  were  arranged  along  the  nave,  had  been  long 
lighted  with  their  blue,  red,  and  white  flames,  and 
were  beginning*  to  burn  dim.  The  crowd  was  evi- 
dently  more  impatient  than  reverent.  The  people 
began  to  turn  to  one  another  with  faces  of  some 
alarm  lest  something  should  have  happened,  for  the 
cannofi  had  again  and  again  given  those  assembled 
within  the  chapel  to  understand  that  the  body  must 
be  near  at  hand,  when  at  last  the  entrance  of  the 
sailors  who  had  borne  the  coffin  from  the  great 
gate  of  the  first  court  of  the  Invalides  to  the  second 
court,  of  the  decorated  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  National  Guards  and  of  the  line,  of  the  Vieille 
Garde,  proclaimed  that  the  body  had  arrived  in 
the  inner  court.  The  archbishop  and  his  magni- 
cent  train  of  clergy  again  started,  after  delay,  to 
meet  the  coffin  and  perform  the  rites  of  absolution 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  church ;  and  after  a  delay 
of  impatient  but  silent  expectation,  the  funeral 
procession  entered,  headed  by  the  train  of  priests. 
Before  the  coffin  walked  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
who  had  accompanied  the  body  to  its  final  destina¬ 
tion.  I  had  heard  the  king  announced,  a  loud 
voice  called  out  “  Le  Roi  !”  but  I  did  not  see  his 
majesty  pass  in  the  funeral  train  ;  and  I  presume 
that  after  performing  the  reception  of  the  body  at 
the  entrance,  he  found  his  way  to  his  appointed 
seat  during  the  mass  by  another  passage.  To  see 
the  coffin  borne  along  the  nave  was  a  sight  that  set 
all  the  mesquinene  of  the  painted  theatrical  show 
around  at  defiance.  It  was  one  of  sentiment  and 
not  of  show.  As  the  coffin  advanced,  borne  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  32  non-commissioned  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  at  each  end 
by  General  Bertrand  and  the  marshals  who  occu¬ 
pied  each  corner,  covered  with  the  funeral  pail,  with 
the  imperial  crown  reposing  above,  there  was  an 
evident  thrill,  an  evident  electric  emotion,  which 
pervaded  the  crowd  that  lined  its  passage.  The  old 
Invalides,  who  occupied  the  first  rank,  were  deeply 
moved,  as  he  whom  they  had  for  the  most  part 
obeyed  with  such  fervour  and  enthusiasm  in  life, 
was  borne  along  in  death.  Their  emotion  appeared 
to  me  to  be  one  of  pride  and  joy  more  than  of  grief. 
He  was  restored  to  them.  The  same  sort  of  elec¬ 
tric  movement  of  feeling  seemed  to  animate  the 
mass  of  military  men  who  lined  one  side  of  the 
dome  as  the  coffin  was  slowly  carried  along  up  the 
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steps  that  led  to  it  from  the  nave.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  it  was  being  raised  into  the  catafalque 
that  occupied  the  middle  of  the  dome,  and  the  mor¬ 
tal  remains  of  Napoleon  reposed  where  his  last  wish 
was  that  they  should  repose — a  wish  which  he 
thought  in  his  dying  moments  to  have  been  a  vain 
one — in  the  heart  of  his  own  country,  in  the 
place  worthy  of  France’s  greatest  general— under 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides. 

It  was  a  touching  scene,  old  Marshal  Moncey’s 
entry  into  the  church.  The  marshal  is  87  years 
old,  and  loaded  with  infirmities.  He  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live  a  fortnight  ago ;  indeed,  it  was  said 
he  was  dead.  He  was  determined  to  see  this  sight, 
and  asked  his  physician,  who  visits  him  twice  a-day, 
at  every  visit,  if  he  could  enable  him  to  outlive  it. 
He  was  wheeled  into  the  choir  in  a  chair,  and  as¬ 
cended  the  steps  with  difficulty,  supported  by  two 
lieutenant-generals.  The  pale  emaciated  face  of  the 
dying  veteran,  buried  beneath  the  embroidered  col¬ 
lar  of  his  marshal's  uniform,  was  scarcely  indicative 
of  possessing  any  vital  sensation.  I  remember 
Prince  Talleyrand  at  the  last  levee  at  our  court, 
and  stood  near  him  in  the  throne  room,  his  little 
ivory  face  buried  in  his  lace  neckcloth,  a  mockery 
to  the  glittering  orders  and  jewelled  decorations  with 
which  his  uniform  was  covered,  but  his  eye  was 
bright  and  dreadful,  The  crafty  statesman  was 
still  to  be  feared.  The  marshal  who  was  snatching 
from  the  tomb,  (so  speedily  and  irrevocably  to  be  the 
lodging,  from  which  he  could  renew  no  earthly  re- 
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minisence),  a  few  hours,  only  to  see  regal  honours 
paid  to  his  banished  sovereign,  was  at  this  moment 
experiencing  sensations  which  none  in  the  church 
could  feel.  I  saw  his  tottering  limbs  borne  up  to 
the  gorgeous  catafalque,  and,  with  great  effort,  he 
sprinkled  it  with  holy  water.  A  thrill  of  interest 
ran  through  all  the  assembled  throng.  It  was  the 
dying  saluting  the  dead.  I  was  a  guest  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  during  the  installation  week,  and  this  effort  of 
of  fading  mortality  to  do  homage  to  faded  mortality 
reminded  me  much  of  a  scene  I  saw  one  morning  after 
breakfast  at  Trinity  lodge.  The  Duke  of  W ellington, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (now  King  of  Hanover), 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  Mr.  Groulburn,  were  in  the 
house,  as  well  as  the  nobleman  in  whose  honour  we 
were  met  (Lord  Cambden),  and  the  venerable  master 
of  Peterhouse  (now  dead)  was  wheeled  into  the  hall 
to  greet  that  truly  noble  and  virtuous  man  with 
his  felicitations  upon  his  election  to  the  chancellor¬ 
ship.  The  hands  that  that  day  pressed  each  other 
are  now  cold;  and  Peterhouse  and  the  University 
have  other  heads;  but  none  who  regarded  atten¬ 
tively  the  features  of  the  ecclesiastic,  the  father  of 
the  University,  when  he  received  the  affectionate 
homage  of  their  veneration  for  his  character,  from 
the  distinguished  individuals  met  together  to  uphold 
the  time-honoured  usages  of  England's  great  seat  of 
learning,  can  ever  forget  it.  To  have  been  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  unaffected  yearnings,  the  kindred 
sympathies  of  great  minds  towards  each  other,  is 
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to  be  in  possession  of  a  privilege,  which  no  mis¬ 
fortunes  can  impair.  But  to  return  to  the  Invalides. 

At  that  moment  the  excitement  was  intense — 
the  music  died  away ;  there  was  a  dead  silence 
throughout  the  church,  and  immediately  there  was 
seen  the  imperial  coffin  covered  with  its  velvet  and 
embroidered  pall,  on  which  was  the  imperial  crown 
veiled  in  crape,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  sailors, 
and  some  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army, 
surrounded  with  a  closely-pressed  throng  of  sailors, 
with  the  young  prince  behind,  the  pall-bearers  at 
the  angles,  and  a  crowd  of  officers  following,  which 
moved  up  the  church  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The 
effect  of  this,  at  its  first  coming  into  the  nave,  when 
everybody  testified  their  respect  by  so  profound  a 
stillness,  and  all  the  troops  presented  arms,  was  one 
of  the  most  imposing  parts  of  the  ceremony. 
Before  the  coffin  had,  however,  reached  the  entrance 
of  the  dome,  the  solemn  march  was  again  renewed, 
and  at  length  burst  out  into  a  glorious  strain  of  tri¬ 
umph.  Nothing  could  be  finer. 

The  Prince  de  J oinville  then  presented  the  body 
to  the  king,  saying — “  Sire,  I  present  to  you  the 
body  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.” 

The  king  replied,  raising  his  voice,  “  I  receive  it 
in  the  name  of  France.” 

t 

General  Athalin  carried  the  sword  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  upon  a  cushion,  and  gave  it  to  Marshal  Soult, 
who  presented  it  to  the  king. 

The  king  did  not  touch  the  sword,  which  many 
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hoped  he  would  have  done,  and  deliver  it  him¬ 
self  to  General  Bertrand ;  but  turning  to  the  ge¬ 
neral,  and  in  a  'voice  as  loud  as  he  had  spoken 
before,  whilst  the  most  perfect  stillness  prevaled 
amidst  this  imposing,  almost  overpowering  scene, 
said,  “  General,  I  charge  you  to  place  this  glorious 
sword  of  the  emperor  upon  his  coffin.51  The  fine, 
old,  faithful  veteran,  who  had  closed  his  master's 
^yes,  and  staid  by  him  in  his  reverses,  bowed  low 
to  the  king,  and  embracing  the  sword  with  a  fervour 
of  which  no  one  of  the  numbers  present  doubted 
the  sincerity,  placed  it  upon  the  coffin. 

■  I  should  have  wiped  away  a  tear  myself,  but  for 
that  unfortunate  letter  of  the  monarch  before  me, 
which  still  haunted  me,  giving  the  lie  so  terribly, 
at  Twickenham,  to  the  part  he  was  now  enacting 
at  Paris.  Save  Bertrand  and  Las  Cases,  who  had 
not  played  the  traitor  to  the  spirit  which  once  ani¬ 
mated  the  poor  cold  object  of  their  profitless  adula¬ 
tion — oh,  could  it  but  speak,  how  sternly  contemp¬ 
tuous  would  it  not  have  dashed  these  titled  hypo¬ 
crites  to  the  earth  ! 

The  appearance  of  the  sailors  of  the  Belle  Poule 
and  Favorite,  who  brought  in  the  coffin,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  detachment  of  whom  with  their  officers  were 
stationed  on  seats  in  the  nave,  formed  a  curious  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  the  brilliant  militaires ,  by  whose 
side  they  thus,  perhaps  unexpectedly,  found  them¬ 
selves.  Their  short  blue  jackets,  checked  shirt-col¬ 
lars  thrown  back,  small  low-crowned  hats,  bronzed  and 
weather-beaten  countenances,  with  their  pistols  and 
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boarding- swords  in  their  girdles,  distinguished  them 
immediately,  and  everybody’s  eyes  were  turned  to 
them  as  they  took  their  seats.  They  are  small 
active  men,  of  strong  frames,  and  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  good  discipline  and  fitness  for  service. 
Their  royal  commander  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
them.  The  activity  of  these  tars  in  getting  the 
coffin  up  to  the  resting-place  under  the  catafalque 
was  very  remarkable,  the  spot  to  which  they  had  to 
hoist  it  being  more  than  40  feet  from  the  pavement, 
and  yet  in  a  few  minutes  the  operation  was  effected 
with  ease. 

After  this,  the  first  voice  heard  was  that  01 
Grisi  by  herself,  commencing  the  mass,  and  it  filled 
with  its  compass  the  echoes  of  the  immense  edifice. 
Lablache’s  deep  tones  were  heard  to  peculiar  advan¬ 
tage.  The  requiem ,  the  de  profundis ,  and  the 
dies  irw ,  were  performed  with  a  power  of  melody 
that  I  should  think  never  were  surpassed. 

Mozart’s  Requiem  was  admirably  performed; 
but,  in  spite  of  this  admirable  performance — in 
spite  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  this  beautiful  com¬ 
position,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  funeral  mass 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  It  wanted  that  stamp 
of  originality  which  a  nation’s  reverence  to  a  na¬ 
tional  hero  ought  to  have  commanded.  It  was  an 
occasion,  surely,  when  a  mass  should  have  been 
composed  to  mark  the  event.  Time  enough  there 
has  been  since  the  vote  of  the  Chamber ;  but  this 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  (I  speak  as  to  the 
speciality  of  the  music  to  the  occasion,  not  as  to  the 
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merit  of  it),  to  so  unique  a  ceremony  was  lost. 
This  was  hastily  done  as  every  thing  else  had  been. 
The  voices  of  Lablache,  Tamburini,  Dupre z,  Marie, 
Grisi,  Persiani,  Dorus  Gras,  Stolz,  Barcollet,  (the 
new  baritone  who  has  already  made  himself  such  a 
celebrity  at  the  Opera),  and  other  celebrated  sing¬ 
ers,  made  the  music  tell  magnificently.  The 
requiem  of  Mozart  could  not,  probably,  be  better 
performed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  the 
sacred  water  was  sprinkled  upon  the  catafalque  by 
the  archbishop,  and  then  handed  to  some  of  the 
marshals  and  older  officers  near,  to  go  through  the 
same  rite,  according  to  the  observances  of  the 
Catholic  funeral  service.  Whether  Louis  Philippe 
set  the  example  upon  this  occasion,  I  cannot  tell, 
as  the  catafalque  hid  him  from  my  sight.  I  was 
told  so ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  his  posi¬ 
tion  prevented  him  from  so  doing.  It  was  long 
before  the  chapel  was  in  any  degree  cleared.  The 
crowd  lingered  still  behind,  and  turned  again  and 
again  to  look  at  the  coup  d'ceil  of  the  burning  wax- 
lights,  the  chapelle  ardente ,  the  illuminated  cata¬ 
falque,  and  the  long  vista  of  funeral  pomp,  however 
mean  it  may  have  been  in  its  minor  details.  Curio¬ 
sity  was,  as  usual,  the  only  predominant  feeling — 
devotion  was,  generally  speaking,  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  of  enthusiasm  I  could  not  see  a 
glimpse.  The  only  words  that  reached  my  ears 
were  exclamations  of  curiosity  from  the  ladies,  a 
few  political  speculations  from  the  gentlemen 
around  me,  or  such  remarks  as  “  Hush,  that’s 
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Grisi’s  voice/’ — “  How  charmingly  Duprez  sings,1' 
&c. 

Thus  ended,  my  dear  Buller,  a  ceremony  which, 
for  the  interest  inspired  by  the  occasion,  for  the 
extraordinary  congregation  of  men  whose  actions 
for  good  or  for  evil  have  been  celebrated  throughout 
the  world,  and  for  its  own  intrinsic  splendour,  will 
probably  long  remain  without  a  rival. 

Y our’s  very  truly. 

Frederick  Churchill, 

{Paris  Correspondent  of  the  “  London 
Morning  StarP) 
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TO  HAZLITT  BULLER,  ESQ.,  EDITOR  OF  THE  u  MORNING 

star/1 

Rue  St.  Honor e,  Dec.  1  Qth.  1840. 

Dear  Buller, — In  my  opinion,  no  circumstance 
could  well  be  conceived  more  mat  apropos  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  peaceful  and  amicable  dispositions  between 
the  two  countries  than  the  public  honours  decreed, 
at  this  critical  period,  to  the  remains  of  a  man  with 
whom  the  glory  of  France  in  her  great  fighting  days 
is  identified,  and  who  during  life  was  England’s  im¬ 
placable  enemy.  The  project  wholly  emanated  with 
that  renegade  in  principle,  the  reckless  M.  Thiers. 
It  was  evidently  not  without  apprehension,  that 
King  Louis  Philippe  anticipated  the  approach  of 
the  emperor’s  corpse.  The  military  preparations 
to  receive  the  dead  body  were  hardly  less  formidable 
than  if  he  were  marching  upon  Paris  at  the  head  of 
his  imperial  guard.  The  event,  however,  has  not  rea¬ 
lised  the  hopes  or  fears  of  either  party — not  the  slight¬ 
est  disturbance  took  place.  The  sole  attempt  on  the 
part  of  la  jeune  France  to  get  up  an  emeute ,  or  a 
demonstration  that  way  inclining,  proceeded  from  a 
band  of  of  some  six  hundred  lads,  nearly  all  dressed 
in  black  frock  coats  ;  who,  after  the  procession  had 
passed,  came  down  the  street  towards  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  headed  by  a  tri-coloured  flag,  and 
singing  the  Marseillaise.  An  officer  of  the  national 
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guard,  more  rash  than  wise,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
rush  upon  the  flag-bearer  with  the  intention  of  sei¬ 
zing  the  drapeau ,  but  the  youthful  anarchists,  by 
way  of  a  lesson,  after  hustling  him  very  roughly, 
bestowed  a  few  hearty  cuffs  upon  this  quixotic  citi¬ 
zen-soldier,  and  deprived  him  of  his  sword — all  this 
being  done  without  any  one  amongst  his  comrades 
attempting  to  aid  or  rescue  him. 

The  accidents  of  the  day  (and  upon  which  we  so 
speculated  the  previous  night — some  gentlemen  of¬ 
fering  to  bet  that  ten  lives  would  be  lost,  at  least, 
but  none  opposed  him),  have  been  small  in  number, 
and  not  one  person  killed.  I  was  witness  to  the  most 
severe  casualty  of  this  day  of  congregating  thou¬ 
sands.  It  happened  while  the  funeral  cortege  was 
passing  from  the  Estrades  in  the  Esplanade  to 
the  Invalides’  garden  in  front  of  the  hospital. 
The  guns  were  firing,  and  in  one,  discharged  for 
the  first  time,  the  rammer  was  left  by  the  stupidity 
or  carelessness  of  some  inexperienced  young  artil¬ 
leryman.  The  guns  were  so  levelled,  that  it  seemed 
almost  a  miracle  that  one  individual  only  was  in¬ 
jured.  A  municipal  guard  in  the  ranks  keeping 
the  ground,  was  struck  on  the  thigh  by  the  rammer, 
and  fell.  The  fracture  was  shocking  to  behold,  he 
bled  profusely,  and  we  thought  at  first  he  had  been 
killed  outright.  The  implement  which  had  done 
the  mischief  was  a  thick  piece  of  wood  about  five 
feet  long.  Exclamations  of  horror  burst  from  all 
around.  What  I  once  saw  on  an  occasion  which 
you  must  well  remember,  (for  I  think  you  were  on 
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the  spot,  or  not  far  off),  in  a  moment  occurred  to 
me.  I  allude  to  M.  Huskisson’s  melancholy  death 
near  Eccles,  during  our  route  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester  on  the  opening  day  of  the  first  English 
railroad.  There,  as  here,  I  saw  the  fatal  blow 
struck,  and  both  victims  lay  weltering  in  gore  from 
a  broken  thigh.  Lord  Wilton’s  presence  of  mind 
prolonged  the  hours  of  the  member  for  Liverpool, 
and  his  happy  suggestion  of  a  handkerchief  tourni¬ 
quet,  I  was  glad  to  borrow  for  the  mangled  muni¬ 
cipal  guard.  Essayer  un  tourniquet — mettez  un 
tourniquet  sur  le  jamb  !  I  shouted  in  my  English 
accent,  which  naturally  caused  what  I  was  so  desi¬ 
rous  of  preventing — a  few  moments  delay.  Whether 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  person,  who  gave  first 
birth  to  the  suggestion,  I  know  not,  but  it  was  acted 
upon  immediately,  and  the  hemmorage  arrested, 
which  in  a  few  seconds  more  must  have  proved  fatal. 
This,  and  the  bruising  of  a  man  on  the  bridge  near 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  an  accident  which  re¬ 
sulted  solely  from  his  own  carelessness  in  leading 
his  horse  (one  of  the  funeral  car  horses),  are  all,  I 
believe,  which  occurred. 

This  evening,  at  dinner,  Dr.  Boutol,  told  us  of  an 
amusing  incident,  to  which  he  was  a  witness,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honore.  An  old  soldier  of  the  empire,  who 
had  fought  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  who,  after 
under  going  the  excruciating  miseries  of  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  had  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Leipsig, 
was  making  the  best  of  his  way  with  all  living 
Paris  towards  the  line  of  the  procession,  when  down 
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lie  came,  and  snap  went  his  wooden  leg.  The  poor 
warrior’s  disappointment  and  rage  were  boundless,  at 
thus  being  kept  away  from  a  ceremony,  bearing  along 
with  it  associations  with  which  none  of  “our  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  ease,” 
drinking,  hunting,  sporting,  can  possibly  realise.  He 
was  to  have  joined  the  precious  remnant  of  the  Grand 
Army,  that  army  which  had  traversed  Europe  with 
its  standards  flying,  and  whose  soul-inspiriting  bands 
had  triumphantly  played  the  national  airs  of  France 
amidst  'the  shouts  of  Frenchmen  in  every  great 
capital  of  Europe — he,  poor  fellow,  was  to  be  re¬ 
warded  for  his  devotion  to  his  general  by  taking 
part  in  his  last  obsequies,  and  thereby  render  the 
last  acknowledgment  of  his  patriotic  devotion  and 
sufferings.  As  he  poured  forth,  by  turns,  the  most 
hitter  imprecations  upon  his  faithless  stump,  and 
his  heartfelt  grief  that  he  could  not  see  his  exiled 
commander  once  more  hailed  as  he  was  wont  to  see 
him,  some  young  men  suddenly  took  him  up 
in  their  arms,  and  by  making  a  seat  with  crossed 
hands,  carried  him  the  whole  distance  to  the  Inva- 
lides.  I  much  doubt  whether  any  young  English 
carpenters  or  bookbinders  could  be  found  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  to  do  the  same  for  a  Waterloo 
man,  for  a  like  distance,  on  our  18th  of  June  com¬ 
memoration. 

Two  incidents  also  worthy  of  record  occurred  on 
the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides.  The  coffin  was 
placed  in  the  car  through  its  front,  with  a  view  that 
on  the  arrival  at  its  final  destination,  the  corpse 
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should  be  removed  feet  foremost  through  the  hind 
part  of  the  car.  On  the  sailors  attempting  this, 
they  found  the  opening  was  too  low,  and  it  could 
not  be  thus  effected.  The  Prince  de  Joinville  came 
forward,  and,  declaring  there  must  be  no  delay, 
gave  an  order  to  break  that  portion  of  the  car.  The 
sailors  accomplished  the  object,  with  their  usual  cry, 
by  wrenching  off  a  portion  of  the  carving.  On  the 
coffin  being  placed  on  their  shoulders,  as  they  moved 
towards  the  interior  of  the  Invalides,  the  purple 
velvet  cushion  and  imperial  crown  were  placed  over 
its  head.  Presently,  the  latter  was  seen  to  shake, 
and  it  rolled  off,  falling  on  the  ground.  It  was 
picked  up,  but  not  replaced,  by  a  general  officer. 
This  incident  occurred  at  the  last  moment,  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  reception  of  it  by  the  King,  Louis 
Philip,  who  wears  that  crown  Napoleon  knew  not 
how  to  preserve. 

I  have  described  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed 
at  certain  points,  but  I  must  here  observe  that  it 
was  on  those  spots  in  which  what  are  denominated 
par  excellence ,  the  people  were  chiefly  congregated. 
Elsewhere  curiosity,  a  desire  to  gaze  on  a  brilliant 
cortege ,  more  than  any  desire  to  welcome  back  the 
relics  of  St.  Helena,  were  evident  feelings  which 
predominated,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  coldness  and 
almost  indifference  of  the  spectators.  After  all,  the 
splendour  and  pageant  which  accompanied  the 
funeral  cortege ,  are  but  idle  imitations  of  the  .tro¬ 
phies  of  war,  or  the  applauding  voice  of  a  nation. 
The  passions  of  the  conflict,  which  filled  the  early 
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years  of  this  century  are,  doubtless,  extinct ;  they 
are  not  to  be  revived  by  the  mere  echo  of  Napoleon’s 
renown,  or  by  the  record  of  his  crimes.  But  is  the 
sentence  erased  from  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  confirmed  in  the  depth's  of  men’s  truest 
opinions,  ratified  by  another  generation,  and  un¬ 
registered  in  the  history  of  the  world?  His  grave 
is  surrounded  with  the  dusty  banners  of  past  wars, 
and  all  the  pomp  of  military  shows,  but,  before  it 
closes  for  ever,  the  severe  voice  of  Europe  will  read 
over  it  once  more  the  condemning  sentence  of  de¬ 
feated  ambition. 

Europe  will  recall  the  violated  rights  of  nations, 
the  squandered  resources  of  France,  the  crushed 
liberties  of  mankind,  and  all  the  evils  perpetrated 
by  the  bootless  game  of  war,  and  by  the  excess  of  a 
self-seeking  and  inordinate  authority.  National 
honours,  if  they  are  to  be  fit  and  lasting,  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  wise  and  good.  If  monuments  are 
raised  to  the  dead,  they  ought  to  be  dedicated  to 
those  whose  lives  were  dignified  by  the  defence  of 
solid  principles,  and  whose  memory  is  hallowed  by 
lasting  benefits. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
extent  of  the  preparations  in  honour  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon’s  remains  at  the  Invalides  during 
the  ceremony,  any  more  than  a  person  in  a  gallery 
in  W estminster  Abbey  could  describe  faithfully  the 
gorgeous  arrangements  for  a  coronation — I  conse¬ 
quently  applied  to  M.  Case,  the  superintendent  en 
chef  du  Bureau  des  beaux  arts  at  the  Ministere  de 
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Flnterieur,  for  a  ticket  to  view  the  church,  and 
with  it,  accompanied  by  a  lady,  took  my  station  at 
the  gate,  where  were  many  hundred  persons  waiting 
with  tickets  for  the  opening,  ten  o'clock. 

The  great  court  of  the  hotel  had  certainly  a 
striking  effect  when  one  first  entered,  and  cast  a 
hasty  coup  d’ceil  around  one.  The  amphitheatre  of 
steps  that  descended  from  the  gallery  to  the  ground, 
the  black  trappings  which  were  hung  round  the 
upper  gallery,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  arch¬ 
ways  covered  with  festoons  and  garlands  were  im¬ 
posing;  but  a  nearer  look  betrayed  the  coarse 
painting  of  the  canvass  scene  that  covered  the 
usual  walls  of  the  court,  the  wood  work  of  which 
was  in  many  places  badly  joined,  and  convinced  me 
that  the  decoration  had  been  patched  together  in 
haste  and  without  taste.  In  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  the  whole  system  of  embellishment  had  been 
the  same.  The  coup  d'oeil  was  admirable,  but  the 
painted  canvass,  representing  trophies,  shields,  and 
laurel  crowns  enwreathing  swords,  which  was  sus¬ 
pended  between  each  archway ;  the  great  porch 
built  in  the  same  scenic  fashion  at  the  entrance 
of  the  beautiful  chapel  of  painted  archways  and 
columns,  and  the  coarsely  carved  and  gilt  candelabra 
that  lined  the  whole  length  of  the  nave,  to  say 
nothin 2T  of  two  a'reat  machines  at  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  dome,  which  looked  like  whitewashed 
fonts  in  a  country  church  mounted  upon  a  stage 
pedestal,  and  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  devise 
the  meaning  or  purpose,  unless  by  supposing  that 
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haste  or  negligence  had  left  them  incomplete ;  all 
this,  when  one  looked  again,  was  poor,  tasteless, 
mesquin ,  mean.  If  one  might  use  such  terms  on 
so  solemn  an  occasion,  I  should  say  that  the  comedy 
was  ill  got  up,  the  scenery  bad,  and  that  the  piece 
deserved  damning.  In  fact,  a  Frenchman  near  me 
expressed  himself  nearly  in  the  same  sentiments  by 
saying,  “  Ah,  bah  !  On  aurait  siffle  9a  a  ropera.’’ 
The  truth  is,  all  this  was  unworthy  of  the  solemn 
occasion,  the  national  pomp  that  better  taste  might 
have  exhibited,  and  the  name  of  a  great  nation. 
Nevertheless,  after  having  done  justice  to  the  stage 
managers  and  scene  painters  on  this  occasion,  I 
ought  to  add  that,  thanks  to  the  splendid  vista  of 
the  chapel,  the  effect,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  as  a 
piece  of  scenic  effect,  was  fine.  The  great  altar, 
which  generally  separates  the  long  line  of  nave  from 
the  dome,  had  been  removed,  and  from  the  entrance 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  dome  the  view  was  an 
uninterrupted  one.  The  space  under  the  dome, 
arranged  as  a  chapel  ardente ,  was  filled  with  a  blaze 
of  light  from  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of 
wax  lights  that  hung  in  lustres  or  lined  the  walls, 
until  the  extremity  of  this  part  of  the  chapel  looked 
one  great  wall  of  fire. 

The  church  has  now  been  open  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  three  days,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  a  week 
longer;  and,  perhaps,  a  further  period  of  a  week 
will  be  granted  to  enable  all  Paris  to  view  the  deco¬ 
rations,  which  completely  cover  the  interior  of  the 
building,  as  well  as  the  catafalque,  and,  in  fact, 
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every  thing  appertaining  to  the  ceremony  of  Tues¬ 
day,  remains  in  statu  quo.  All  the  chandeliers  are 
lighted,  as  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  at  a  cost  of 
four  thousand  francs  a-day.  Yesterday  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons  passed 
through  the  portals  of  the  church,  up  the  nave  and 
choir,  and  round  the  catafalque,  beneath  the  great 
dome,  and  out  at  an  inconveniently  small  door,  which 
allowed  egress  to  not  more  than  two  persons  at  a 
time,  by  a  flight  of  steps  too,  of  equally  narrow 
dimensions,  and  through  a  narrow  and  a  long  pas¬ 
sage  leading  to  the  court  at  the  back  of  the  hospital. 
This  day  the  number  which  passed  through  the 
sacred  edifice  to  gaze  at  the  sarcophagus,  wherein 
repose  the  bones  of  the  destroyer  of  nations,  was 
estimated  by  the  guard  at  the  doors  and  gates,  at 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  ;  all  silent  and  re¬ 
spectful  in  demeanour.  Never  was  the  French 
custom  of  tailing ,  as  we  should  say  on  the  turf, 
better  maintained,  or  found  more  valuable  and  use¬ 
ful  than  on  this  occasion.  Priority  of  arrival  en¬ 
sured  priority  of  entrance ;  every  one  being  admitted 
in  the  order  in  which  he  came,  whether  in  carriage, 
cab,  hackney  coach,  or  on  foot;  the  poor  man  in 
his  wooden  shoes  and  smock  frock,  the  gentleman 
with  his  gaily  attired  family  party,  ladies  and  fish 
women,  bargemen,  private  soldiers,  and  dandies,  all 
alike  felt  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  rule  of  admission  to  public  spectacles  in 
France.  The  queue  extended,  six  abreast,  from  the 
great  gate  of  the  Cour  (THonneur  to  the  Champ  de 
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Mars ,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  far  down  the 
Boulevard  des  Invalids.  There  the  ticket-holders 
stood  patiently  from  eight  o’clock  this  morning,  the 
glass  fifteen  degrees  below  freezing  point,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  frozen  snow,  until  ten,  the 
hour  at  which  the  gates  opened.  Twenty  thousand 
were  so  admitted  each  day,  and  after  twelve,  the 
queue  of  the  general  public,  who  were  admitted  as 
they  claimed  priority  in  their  queue ,  until  eight  this 
evening. 

It  was  most  laughable,  at  times,  to  watch  an 
English  family,  full  of  that  fussy  importance  they 
were  wont  to  exhibit  in  their  own  suburb  or  native 
town,  (and  which  they  imagined  must  strike  all 
here  with  an  awe  similar  to  that  which  the  bustling 
attorney,  rich  banker  or  merchant  delights  to 
spread  around  him,  as  a  spider  does  his  web,  to 
puzzle  and  catch  their  small,  unhappy,  empty- 
pocketed  neighbours) — and  families  like  these 
abound  on  the  Continent — descending  from  their 
carriage,  and  proceeding  to  elbow  the  crowd  that 
dared  to  obstruct  broad-cloth  and  ermined  or  sabled 
pelisses  in  the  open  street.  They  progress  boldly 
to  the  gate,  but  a  municipal  guard  bars  their  wav 
by  “  on  defend  a  passer  par  ici ,  monsieur “  II 
faut  oiler  a  gauche f  which  means  towards  the 
queue  ;  whereupon  the  motley  crowd  of  fellow- can¬ 
didates  for  entry  cry  laughingly,  “  d  la  queue  !  a  la 
queue  “  This  is  not  to  be  borne, ^  frowningly 
exclaims  the  portly  head  of  the  family  ;  “  drive 
me  direct  to  the  gate,  let  me  see  the  commissaire 
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de  police  ;  he  must  know  my  name ;  he  won’t  allow 
an  English  baronet  to  be  stuck  at  the  end  of  a  tail 
of  shopkeepers  and  common  people,  and  kept  wait¬ 
ing  our  turn  for  three  or  four  hours,  like  the  people 
at  the  gallery  door  of  Covent  Garden  or  Drury  Lane. 
Egad,  I'll  name  it  to  Lord  Granville,  if  they  don’t 
let  us  pass,  and  that  quickly.  I  think  we  are 
doing  them  great  honour  to  come  in  contact  with 
such  a  crowd — and  my  daughters,  too — all  to  see 
Boney’s  gilded  coffin.”  The  carriage  is  again 
entered,  but  a  hundred  yards  further  off  it  stops. 
“Go  on — why  do  you  not  go  on?”  shouts  the 
Englishman  from  the  window.  The  coachman 
knows  better ;  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  does  not 
wish  the  door  of  his  master’s  carriage  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  serjens  de  mile.  Down  they  all  get 
again  at  the  top  of  the  grand  avenue  of  monarchs 
and  warriors,  and,  with  the  ladies  on  his  arm,  the 
rosy,  good-looking  English  aristocrat  paces  up  to 
the  soldiers  who  keep  the  ground.  He  is  now 
joined  by  two  other  gentlemen,  English  also  > 
who,  (swearing  at  the  same  time  in  language 
happily  unintelligible  to  the  French  soldiers,  cor¬ 
dially  desire  to  send  certain  functionaries  to  an 
unmentionable  region,  accompanied  by  damnings 
of  the  frost,  and  the  biting  French  air,  whose 
clearness  they  will  gratefully  praise  upon  their 
return  to  England),  beg  the  family-equipage  man 
to  persevere,  and  let  them  accompany  the  party  to 
bring  the  rascally  police  to  a  proper  sense  of  their 
duty  towards  ladies  and  gentlemen.  “  On  ne  passe 
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par  id ,  monsieur”  is  again  civilly  and  calmly  pro¬ 
nounced.  It  is  repeated  by  all  upon  whom  the 
family  bring  their  extended  front  to  bear. 

The  commissaire  de  police ,  attracted  by  the  in¬ 
dignant  tones  of  the  wounded  spirits,  moving  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  on  the  line,  in  their  endeavours 
to  force  an  entrance  within  the  forbidden  ground, 
asks  “  Que  rent  on  “  Un  monsieur  Anglais  qui 
demand  passer  la  ligne .”  The  commissaire,  from 
the  rear  of  the  file,  which  forms  a  semicircular  ram¬ 
part  round  the  entrance,  gives  a  short,  civil,  but 
Very  decisive  direction  to  the  soldier,  equally 
applicable  to  rich  and  poor,  no  matter  to  what 
nation  they  may  belong. 

I  saw  a  five- franc  piece  offered  to,  and  refused 
by  a  private  soldier — an  old  invalid,  privileged  to 
enter  as  he  listed.  Yet  this  veteran,  who  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  young  English  gentlemen,  who  re¬ 
quested  leave  to  take  both  his  arms,  and  be  thus 
franked  within  the  guarded  ground — this  same 
veteran,  blind  of  one  eye  and  shorn  of  a  leg,  had 
enough  of  vision  left  to  perceive  an  English  mother 
and  her  daughters  in  all  that  helpless  confusion  and 
painful  embarrassment  English  women  feel  in  a 
crowd,  when  made  the  object  of  general  observa¬ 
tion.  “  Par  id  madame,  pardonne  s'il  vous  plait” 
and  with  a  jerk  of  his  cocked  hat  towards  the 
soldiers,  (the  commissaire  s  back  being  turned),  he 
accosted  the  ladies,  and  offered  the  arms  he  had 
refused  to  the  gentleman  for  a  fortnight’s  allow¬ 
ance,  to  the  agitated  mother  and  one  of  her  daugh- 
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ters.  u  No !  no  !  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing,’"’  replied  the  matron  ;  “  trust  my  girls  to  an 
old  fellow  like  that ;  they  would  be  trampled  to 
death  in  the  crowd.  I  think,  indeed,  we  are 
honouring  them  too  much  by  taking  any  trouble  at 
all  to  see  the  gewgaws  and  show  they  have  made 
for  a  man  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  been 
our  prisoner  at  this  hour.”  The  old  man  under¬ 
stood  not  this  ill-timed  remark :  he  read  in  the 
countenances  of  the  young  ladies  disappointment, 
and  in  that  of  the  elderly  one  a  decided  cast  of 
vulgar  impertinence,  meant,  however,  to  express 
higli-hred  disdain,  and  dropped  his  withered  arms, 
chagrined  that  his  civilities  had  met  with  so  unex- 
pected  a  return.  Just  at  this  moment  a  young 
and  sweet-tempered  looking  creature,  standing  near 
me,  with  her  father,  (who  in  my  hearing  had  just 
told  her  they  must  for  that  day  give  up  all  hopes 
of  entering  the  church,  as  he  could  not  think  of 
going  to  the  end  of  the  queue ,  now  half  a  mile 
long,  and  stand  upon  ice  for  several  hours,  even  for 
the  chance  of  seeing  the  grandest  sight  eyes  ever 
beheld),  caught  the  dropped  hand  of  the  old  pen¬ 
sioner,  exclaiming,  “  Moi ,  monsieur ,  moi ,  comme 
je  desire  voir  le  tombeau  de  Notre  Grand  Empe- 
reur  r  “  Volontiers ,  venez  done and  with  a 
glance  at  her  father,  who  knew  human  nature  too 
well  to  need  any  more  explanation  of  where  she  was 
going  and  when  she  would  be  back,  though  she  was 
dear  to  him  as  life — and  who  met  her  delighted 
supplicatory  look  with  a  smile — through  the  file  of 
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soldiers  they  went,  the  men  apparently  pleased  to 
give  a  passage  to  so  fair  a  flower  clinging  to  so 
venerable  a  stem.  I  saw  several  of  these  old  fel¬ 
lows  thus  playing  the  gallant ;  and  if  their  stout 
hearts  are  warmed  to-night  with  an  extra  cordial 
purchased  with  the  presents  they  have  earned  at 
the  hands  of  their  fair  countrywomen,  they  well 
deserve  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add,  touching  the  en¬ 
semble  of  this  solemn  pageant  and  festival,  that  the 
out-of-doors  decorative  part  of  the  funeral  was  got 
up  much  too  hastily,  and  therefore  will  not  bear 
criticism.  The  general  coup  (Toeil  of  the  esplanade 
of  the  Invalides,  and  of  the  arc  de  triomphe ,  was 
good;  but  certainly  the  most  striking  portion  of 
the  ceremony  was  that  within  the  church  of  the 
Invalides,  where  the  splendour  of  the  dome  was  all 
that  was  befitting  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man. 
Victor  Hugo  made  an  impromptu  of  the  following- 
verses  on  the  coldness  of  the  day,  but  he  is  not 
much  to  be  complimented  upon  them  : — 

“  Ciel  glace:  soleil  pur!  oh!  brille  dans  Thistoire 
Du  funebre  triomphe  imperial  flambeau  : 

Que  le  peuple  a  jamais  te  garde  en  sa  memoire ! 

Jour  beau  comme  la  gloire, 

Froid  comme  le  tombeau  !” 

He  has  likewise  written  a  stilted  ode  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  obsequies;  which  I  think  will  not 
add  to  his  fame,  any  more  than  the  impromptu. 

Your’s  truly, 

Frederick  Churchill. 
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TO  HENRY  TREVOR,  ESQ.,  ALBANY,  LONDON. 

Paris ,  Rue  Rivoli ,  December  19,  1840. 

Dear  Trevor, — In  my  last,  I  told  you  I  should 
make  the  tour  of  those  restaurants  and  hotels  where 
a  man  who  has  the  means  of  paying  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  organ  of  taste  may  dine  as  he  ought 
to  do.  Believe  me,  it  is  by  no  means  so  expensive 
an  organ  as  the  givers  of  those  dinners,  properly 
called  “  plain,”  would  make  you  believe.  For  my 
own  part,  I  would  sooner  pay  tavern  bills  than 
lawyer’s  bills,  and  those  who  eat  together,  rely 
upon  it,  will  seldom  quarrel  together. 

I  know  your  penchant  for  a  table  bien  servi,  and 
should  be  ungrateful,  indeed,  did  not  I  acknowledge 
how  practically  complete  is  your  justification  of  the 
tastes  you  avow.  I  tell  you  plainly  I  make  a  point 
of  avoiding  a  man  who  gives  careless,  indifferent 
dinners ;  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  cares  little 
tor  his  friends  who  invites  them  to  an  indifferent 
meal.  The  self-complacency  of  some  you  and  I 
know,  is  truly  absurd,  and  would  be  amusing  if  one 
were  not  the  victim  of  their  impertinence ;  but 
once  down  before  what  such  are  pleased  to  call  par 
excellence ,  a  “  plain  dinner,”  there  is  no  chance  of 
bettering  one’s  condition  in  England  for  that  day; 
no  restaurateurs  being  within  a  mile  of  the  house 
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where  the  said  plain  dinner  is  placed  before  one. 
Frenchmen  know  very  well,  that  to  ask  a  man 
accustomed  to  dine  like  a  gentleman,  to  a  meal  at 
his  own  house,  is  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  politeness,  and  anything  but 
a  compliment  to  the  guest ;  so  those  who  have  not 
an  hotel,  or  large  establishment  of  their  own,  give 
a  dinner  where  they  can  get  it  up  to  the  mark,  and 
upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  estimation 
of  his  deserts.  This  is  a  sensible,  as  well  as 
economic  plan.  With  us,  giving  a  dinner  with  a 
dozen  varieties  of  meats  is  a  serious  event  in  the 
annals  of  housekeeping  ;  especially  with  those  who 
commit  such  hospitalities  but  half-a-dozen  times  a 
year.  The  greater  part  of  our  kitchens  are  most 
miserably  arranged,  or  rather,  are  wholly  without 
arrangement;  whilst  we  consume  more  fuel  to  set  a 
dinner  of  two  dishes  of  meat,  with  their  staff  of 
vegetables  on  the  table,  than  a  good  French  house¬ 
keeper  would,  to  send  up  a  potacje ,  entrees ,  plats  cle 
roti ,  and  entremets ,  for  six  or  eight  persons.  Our 
extravagance  is  generally  in  proportion  to  our  want 
of  refinement,  and  none  are  more  unnecessarily 
lavish  than  those  families  who  conceitedly  pride 
themselves  upon  the  excellence  of  their  44  plain 
dinners.”  Every  English  servant  imagines  and 
rates  herself  as  a  44  good  plain  cook  ”  if  she  can  but 
scrape  the  dirt  from  potatoes,  put  them  into  a  pot 
of  water  to  boil,  and  then,  just  as  they  happen  to 
be  done  at  a  given  minute,  empty  them  on  a  plate, 
and  send  them  to  table ;  hang  a  piece  of  beef  or 
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mutton  on  a  jack  before  the  fire  till  it  be  roasted, 
and  put  a  fowl  or  a  piece  of  fish,  in  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  and  unprepared  state,  into  a  kettle  till  they 
be  boiled;  and  with  this,  which  is  but  the  first 
stage  in  French  culinary  operations,  the  plain  cook 
considers  that  she  has  dished  up,  and  may  wash  her 
hands.  Why,  Adam  and  Eve,  with  a  scallop  full 
of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  must  have  dined  in 
the  “  good  old  English  style !”  as  we  absurdly  term 
it,  in  order  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  stupid  igno¬ 
rance  of  our  cooks,  who  are  too  idle  to  learn  any 
thing  beyond  the  first  instinctive  process  of  a  gypsy’s 
tent.  A  cook  in  France  and  Italy  is  really  an 
artiste.  If  the  office  be  filled  by  a  man,  he  has 
gone  through  a  regular  education  under  masters  of 
the  art,  in  good  kitchens,  and  does  not  presume  to 
trifle  with  his  master’s  comfort  every  day  for  an 
hour  at  the  least,  nor  dare  he  send  to  the  dining¬ 
room  articles  upon  which  no  thought  nor  ingenuity 
has  been  bestowed ;  and  when  a  woman  has  the 
functions,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  small  families, 
she  shows  greater  deference  to  her  employer’s  tastes 
and  acquirement,  than  placing  before  them,  at  their 
daily  repast,  pieces  of  flesh  bearing  but  little  mark 
of  having  made  any  pause  in  their  way  thither  from 
the  butcher’s  shop.  The  kitchen  is,  after  all,  the 
stronghold  of  national  prejudices,  and  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  and  perverse  of  bigoted  persons  are  our  soi- 
disant  cooks. 

Almost  a  century  ago  we  were  stigmatised  by  a 
French  cynic  as  a  nation  who  had  ringt  religions  et 
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qiCune  sauce ;  and  still,  after  an  uninterrupted  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  continent  for  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  that  period,  the  English  nation  could,  I  believe, 
much  more  easily  change  its  form  of  government, 
and  the  people  their  religion,  than  the  latter  re¬ 
model  their  system  of  cookery.  To  eat  meat  in 
any  other  way  than  in  huge  lumps,  soaked  in  hot 
water,  or  with  the  outside  hardened  to  a  cinder  be¬ 
fore  a  raging  lire,  would  be  a  serious  innovation 
upon  the  palates  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  !  The  nonsense  that  is  uttered  at  our 
tables  about  good  plain  dinners,  as  the  only  apology 
we  can  find  for  the  ignorance  and  idleness  of  our 
servants,  raises  many  a  laugh  at  our  expense  amongst 
the  French;  who  never  make  an  apology  for  any 
dinner  they  give  you,  because  they  feel  the  unpolite¬ 
ness  and  inexcusableness  of  offering  one  that  needs 
it.  If  our  dinners  need  the  old  canting  apology  of 
“  you  see  your  dinner/’ — “  nothing  for  you  but  a 
plain  dinner,”  why  do  we  continue  to  do  what  those 
who  do  not  understand  us,  must  think  we  are 
habitually  ashamed  of  \ 

Cookery  has,  in  fact,  stood  still  with  us  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  Our  ancestors’  dinners  con¬ 
sisted,  according  to  Harrison,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  of  “  four,  five,  or  six  dishes,  when  they 
have  but  small  resort and  J ustice  Shallow,  when 
he  invited  Falstaff  to  dinner,  issued  these  orders:— 
“  Some  pigeons,  Davy;  a  couple  of  short-legged 
hens ;  a  joint  of  mutton  ;  and  any  pretty  little  tiny 
kickshaws,  tell  William,  cook.” 
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I  revere  a  man  who  gives  good  dinners.  It  is 
vulgar-minded  to  attempt  to  despise  what  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  pleasure  of  the  many;  and  to  how 
large  a  majority  of  mankind  is  the  palate  created  to 
be  an  organ  of  enjoyment  \  A  clever  careful  cook, 
— mind,  I  mean  one  worthy  of  the  name — will  save 
you  a  considerable  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after 
placing  before  your  guests  dishes  which  they  may 
remember  afterwards  with  satisfaction;  whilst  your 
plain  cook,  with  her  everlasting  roast  and  boiled 
has  cost  you  half  as  much  again,  in  sending 
you  an  unvaried  succession  of  two  or  three  rough 
crude  articles  all  the  year  through.  That  “  plain 
dinners1’  were  equally  despised  among  the  well- 
bred  Athenians,  we  learn  from  Athenseus ;  who 
describes  a  Deipnosophist  as  making  a  sad  wry 
face  at  the  mustard,  when,  as  he  gracefully  extended 
himself  upon  his  triclinium,  he  perceived  that  it 
was  the  sole  condiment  on  table  wherewith  to  season 
a  very  primitive  repast.  I  know  a  dozen  families, 
at  least,  in  London,  who  have  good  men  cooks, 
and  two  or  three  dozen  others  whose  female  cooks 
can  send  up  a  pleasurable  repast ;  but  in  the  great 
towns  of  England  I  have  been  shocked  in  houses 
where  the  owners  ought  to  know  better,  and  whose 
means  are  fully  competent  to  the  discharge  of  this 
important  part  of  their  duty  to  society,  at  the  really 
“  plain  dinners”  which  have  been  ostentatiously 
put  before  me.  This  results  from  prejudice,  and 
want  of  perception,  not  illiberality ;  for  no  man 
spends  more  money  in  procuring  liquids  from  all 
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parts  of  the  globe  to  pour  down  his  guests’  throats 
than  an  Englishman.  It  is  strange  want  of  taste; 
for,  with  little  trouble,  and  less  expense,  what  good 
and  luxurious  repasts  we  might  always  have,  with¬ 
out  going  five  miles  beyond  our  dwellings  for  the 
materials ;  neither  would  our  senses  be  gratified  at 
the  expense  of  our  faculties.  At  Meurices  and  the 
Hotel  des  Princes ,  what  a  splendid  dinner  one  can 
sit  down  to  for  five  shillings,  and  with  wine  of  any 
sort  for  ten  or  fifteen.  Why,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  cannot  we  have  the  same  rational  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  London  ?  Dinner,  by  the  carte,  I  have 
found  to  be  about  two-thirds  to  one  half  cheaper  in 
Paris,  at  the  first  restaurateurs,  than  in  the  clubs  in 
London,  where  the  cookery  is  in  general  quite  as 
recherche ;  but  beyond  the  clubs,  there  is  no  hotel  in 
London  which  can  supply  a  similar  dinner  to  one  I 
had  yesterday  at  the  Trois  freres  Proren^eaux  for  six 
times  as  much  as  what  I  paid  there  for  it. 

Cookery,  with  all  polite  and  literary  nations,  save 
the  English,  has  ever  been  a  favourite  subject.  What 
people  like  in  fact,  they  like  in  description.  If  you 
turn  to  any  part  of  Homer,  particularly  the  Odyssey, 
you  will  find  numberless  passages  relative  to  the 
modes  of  cookery  known  in  that  early  age.  In  that 
immortal  epic,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  religious 
ceremony,  an  embassy,  a  treaty,  a  meeting  of  the 
gods,  or  a  funeral  procession — eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  come  along  with  it.  The  poet  always  describes 
the  process  minutely,  and  at  great  length — killing, 
flaying,  frying,  or  broiling  of  the  various  parts  of 
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the  animal  in  a  strain  of  unsurpassable  eloquence. 
In  the  ninth  Iliad,  Patroclus,  in  person,  performs 
a  long  operation  of  the  culinary  kind.  In  the  first 
book,  too,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  where  old 
Nestor  cooks  the  dinner,  there  are  long  and  elabo¬ 
rate  descriptions  of  the  culinary  processes.  In  the 
Odyssey  again,  the  description  of  the  court  of 
Alcinous,  the  reception  of  Ulysses  by  Eumseus,  and 
the  general  manners  and  conduct  of  the  suitors, 
will  furnish  ample  instances  of  the  gormandising 
tastes  of  those  ancient  days.  Socrates  and  Plato, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  own  symposia,  daily  sat  “  at 
many  good  men’s  feasts.”  Aristophanes  and  Athe- 
naeus  are  full  of  cookery;  cooks  are  constant  butts 
in  Plautus  and  Terence ;  Horace  is  the  prince  of 
Amphytrions ;  and  Mecsenas  was  at  once  the  patron 
of  cooks  and  poets.  Mahomet,  Boccaccio,  Chaucer, 
Rabelais,  all  loved  and  lauded  good  cheer.  Even 
the  sage  Montaigne  applauds  certain  modes  of 
cookery.  Lord  Bacon’s  tastes  were  rather  medical 
than  gastronomic ;  but  his  recommendation  of 
“  viperine  broth  ”  are  highly  gustatory.  It  is 
needless  to  remind  you  of  Shakspere,  as  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Falstaff,  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  or  Jus¬ 
tice  Greedy ;  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Gastro- 
logen,  and  the  gourmand  magistrates,  and  aldermen 
of  the  whole  tribe  of  our  early  dramatic  writers  de¬ 
lighted,  like  their  successors  of  the  present  day, 
more  in  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  their  food. 
Moliere  constantly  ridiculed  the  physicians,  those 
most  inconsistent  enemies  to  all  good  cheer;  but 
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his  own  taste  in  this  respect  is  evident,  from  his 
only  serious  play.  When  he  thought  of  tragedy 
he  chose  for  his  subject,  44  Le  Festin  de  Pierre  fy 
and  though  he  had  a  ghost  to  introduce,  he  could 
not  help  bringing  him  in  to  supper .  Milton  is  a 
graver  name;  but  his  palate  appears  to  have  been 
as  exquisite  as  his  ear;  and  though  from  his  subject, 
he  had  not  so  much  room  for  touching  on  cookery 
as  his  Greek  and  Roman  models,  he  panegyrizes 
Eve*s  skill  in  blending  the  materials  she  had  (Par. 
Lost,  b.  v.)  in  verses  that  prove  him  to  have  had 
a  delicate  perception  of  what  the  best  cookery  (i.  e ., 
French)  ought  to  be.  In  44  Paradise  Regained*’ 
the  devil  spreads  a  splendid  feast  in  the  wilderness, 
which  is  described  in  very  magnificent  verse: — 

“  In  ample  space,  under  the  broadest  shade, 

A  table  richly  spread  in  royal  mode, 

With  dishes  piled,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour;  beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game, 

In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled, 

Gris-amber  steamed ;  all  fish  from  sea  or  shore, 

Freshet,  or  purling  brook ;  of  shell  or  fin, 

And  exquisitest  name ;  for  which  was  drained 
Pontus,  and  Lucrine  bay,  and  Africk  coast,”  &c.  &c. 

This  is  certainly  by  no  means  a  bad  bill  of  fare. 
Even  the  sun  himself,  in  Milton’s  grand  verse, 

44  sups  with  the  ocean.**  Lesage  delights  in  describ¬ 
ing  dinners  and  suppers.  Dr.  Johnson  was  at  once  a 
gourmand  and  a  gastronomer,  as  was  in  our  time,  Dr. 
Parr,  as  you  and  I  have  witnessed.  Voltaire’s  taste 
in  cookery  was  exquisitely  delicate.  Our  fashionable 
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novels  are  full  of  dinner  parties.  Moore,  indeed,  is 
less  a  gourmand  than  a  gourmet  in  his  tastes,  like 
his  prototype  Anacreon,  from  whom  he  derives  his 
pseudonyme;  but  Scott  would,  in  his  favourite  days 
ot  chivalry,  have  been  worthy  to  sing  in  hall,  during 
the  intense  mastication  of  those  vast  venison  pasties, 
immortalised  in  his  more  modern  lays.  There  is  not 
much  eating  and  drinking,  to  be  sure,  in  Lord 
Byron  ;  but  this  is  only  an  additional  proof  of  his 
misanthropy  and  splenetic  hatred  of  all  kinds  of 
enjoyment.  “  I  can  dine  any  day  off  bread  and 
cheese,”  is  a  vaunt  which  I  never  hear  without 
pitying  its  stupid  ejaculator.  “  Give  me  good  roast 
beef,”  says  another,  with  a  look  of  humility ; 
u  none  of  your  French  kickshaws  for  me.11  French¬ 
men  and  Italians  thought  at  one  time  that  this 
44  Rosbif  ”  was  a  dish  in  the  fabrication  of  which 
the  whole  culinary  talent  of  England  had  been  con¬ 
centrated  ;  a  dish,  in  fact,  worthy  of  the  tastes  and 
pretensions  of  a  nation,  whose  wealth  appeared, 
from  the  ostentatious  display  of  it  everywhere  by 
her  sons,  to  be  inexhaustible.  How  greatly  they 
were  shocked  to  find  that  their  time  had  been  spent 
upon  investigating  the  merits  of  a  dish  unworthy 
even  of  the  humble  talents  of  the  little  girl  who 
cleaned  the  plates,  you  may  easily  imagine.  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers  sank  fifty  per  cent,  in  their  opinion 
in  the  scale  cf  civilization ;  and  at  last  fell  to  the 
level  at  which  they  are  at  this  moment,  feared  for 
their  courage,  flattered  for  their  wealth,  and  ri¬ 
diculed  for  their  inherent  tastelessness.  Whilst 
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our  country  friends  still  stick  to  their  plain  roast 
and  boiled,  their  holocausts  and  seething-pots,  I 
am  enjoying  the  good  with  which  Providence  and 
the  Chefs  de  Cuisine  provide  me,  amongst  a  people, 
whatever  be  their  demerits  in  other  respects,  (and  in 
my  reflections  imparted  to  you,  they  have  not  been 
spared)  foremost  among  all  nations  in  the  cooking 
art ;  and  who  do  not  insult  Nature  by  treating  with 
contempt  all  endeavours  to  aid  with  art  the  bounties 
her  hand  bestows. 

I  made  expressly  for  you  a  memorandum  of  our 
dinner  (there  were  twelve  of  us)  at  the  Trois  freres 
Proven^eaux,  Palais  Poyale,  and  here  it  is.  Do 
not  attempt  any  of  the  dishes.  Your  coquus  bar - 
baricus  will  assuredly  give  you  warning,  and  you 
may  search  in  vain  for  as  good  a  “  plain  cook.11  I 
remember  the  haunch  of  venison  she  sent  us  up 
last  autumn,  and  pardon  her  sins  of  omission  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Imprimis,  first  course — our  Releve  de  po- 
tage  consisted  of  Potage  au  riz ,  Puree  de  carottes , 
Turbot  sauce  aux  lmitres.  Six  Entrees ,  Pate  chaud 
de  cailles ,  Cotelettes  de  mouton ,  a  la  Soubise,  Char¬ 
treuse  de  legumes ,  Poulard  au  consomme  Supreme 
de  volaille  aux  truffes ,  Saute  de  filets  de  perdreaux . 
Our  hors  di  oeuvres  were  Beurre ,  Radis ,  Anchois ,  and 
Cornichons.  The  second  course  consisted  of  a  splendid 
centre  dish  of  Sultane  a  la  Chantilly ;  two  roasts. 
Canard  Sauvage ,  and  Poidard  aux  truffes ;  six 
entremets ,  Gelee  de  Marasquin ,  Fromage  bavarois  d 
la  vanille ,  Cardons  a  la  Moelle ,  Epinards  au  con¬ 
somme ,  Facets  glaces  choux-fleurs  a  la  sauce ,  and 
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salade,  of  course.  After  we  had  done  justice  to 
all  these  good  things,  we  had  dessert,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  cheese  and  fruit,  &c.,  the  former  of  which, 
in  England,  we  banish  from  the  table  when  dinner 
is  said  to  be  over  ;  the  dessert,  however,  is  a  third 
course  in  France.  In  the  centre,  as  with  us,  was 
an  epergne  stuck  full  of  horrible  indigestibles — two 
tambours,  one  garni  de  biscuits  a  la  cuillere ,  the 
other  with  macarons  and  massepains.  Four  com¬ 
potes;  to  wit,  fromage  d  la  reine ,  poires  de  martin 
$ec,pommes  de  reinette  blanche ,  marrons  au  rer  micelle, 
also  Neuchatel  and  Gruyere  cheese.  Oranges, 
pommes  d’api ,  grapes  and  poires  de  Saint  Germain. 

This  is  what  my  companions  called  a  “  plain 
dinner."”  What  wine  did  you  drink  ?  I  hear  you 
enquire.  Each  course  has  its  wine.  But  I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  we  began  with  oysters,  which  is  always 
the  case  here,  though  I  think  the  custom  would  be 
as  much  honored  in  the  breach  as  in  the  observance. 
With  them  was  handed  round  Chablis,  Montrachet, 
Chateau-Grille,  with  one  or  two  sorts  of  white  Bor¬ 
deaux,  such  as  Sauterne  and  Grave.  Before  the 
soup,  it  is  orthodox  to  sip  a  glass  of  Absinthe  or 
Kermont,  and  after  it  one  of  Madeira  or  Sherry. 
In  our  first  course  came  round  Cote  St.  Jaques  and 
Auxerre,  as  specimens  of  common  wine.  W e  had, 
at  the  same  time,  some  Macon  and  Thorins  ;  with 
Beaune  and  Chassagne.  Some  Bordeaux,  such  as 
Saint  Estephe  and  Saint  Emilion,  came  next ;  the 
latter  of  which  I  prefer  to  most  red  wines.  At  the 
second  course  came  the  Haute-Bourgogne  wines 
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again;  Nuits,  Chambertin,  Clos- Yougeot,  and  Cote- 
Rotie,  with  Champagne.  With  the  dessert  we  had 
some  red  Champagne  non-mousseux ;  and  you  may 
now  judge  whether  this  wind-up  be  more  enjoyable 
for  the  palate  than  our  universal  practice  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  delicate  reminiscences  which  rest  upon 
it,  by  swimming  the  viands  we  have  eaten  in  strong- 
brandied  Portuguese  wine.  That  it  is  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  valueless  nature  of  the  re¬ 
past,  is  evident;  and  plainly  infers  that,  conscious 
of  the  mortification  inflicted  upon  ill-used  stomachs, 
we  wish  to  wash  it  away  in  strong  ale  and  spirits. 
Why  do  not  we  reform  our  dinners,  if  only  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  such  temptations  to  intemperance? 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  looked  through  a 
variety  of  French  cookery  books,  of  which  I  think 
the  best  were  Ude's  and  Beau  villi  er’s;  at  the  same 
time,  too,  I  read  Dr.  Kitchener's  Cook's  Oracle. 
This  amusing  old  fellow  seems  to  have  aimed  at  the 
production  of  an  English  rival  to  the  F rench  books, 
in  which  he  has  as  egregiously  failed,  as  in  his 
attempt  to  imitate  the  gay  and  mocking  vein  of  the 
Almanack  des  Gourmands.  Dr.  Kitchener's  art  is 
better  fitted  for  the  kitchen,  than  his  cookery  for 
the  dining-room.  There  is  a  fatness,  a  redundancy 
of  grease  about  his  dishes,  which  seems  to  commu¬ 
nicate  itself  to  his  style.  Every  thing  about  the 
book  is  pinguinitescent.  There  is  an  air  of 
quackery,  too,  about  the  minuteness  of  his  instruc¬ 
tions — his  sauce  boxes ,  magazines  of  taste ,  and  his 
directions  for  making  various  things,  “  in  a 
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minute,”  or  “  directly.”  In  his  receipt  for 
making  “  punch  directly,”  for  example,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly,  after  detailing  the  process  of 
making  syrup  of  lemonade,  he  says, — ,‘  A  table 
spoonful  of  this,  in  a  pint  of  water,  will  immedi¬ 
ately  produce  a  very  agreeable  sherbet :  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  rum  and  brandy  will  convert  this  into 
punch  directly This  is  just  as  if  I  should  say, 
44  Take  a  screw,  add  to  it  a  piston,  cylinder,  crank, 
boiler,  and  condenser,  and  you  will  have  a  steam 
engine  directly.”  I  can  have  better  punch  than 
the  doctor  ever  made,  at  the  Cafe  d" Anglais  and 
Cafe  Tortoni,  and  made  as  soon.  By  the  by,  the 
doctor  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  word  punch 
is  of  West  India  origin  :  it  comes  from  the  Hin- 
dostanee  word,  pancha ,  five :  water,  sugar,  acid, 
rum,  brandy,  being  the  five  ingredients  of  punch. 
Rum  is,  I  believe,  a  Charib  word. 

All  the  English  cookery  books,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  RundelPs,  are  chargeable  with  want  of 
economy — the  thing  they  are  perpetually  lauding. 
In  the  cookery  of  vegetables,  which  make  such 
elegant  entremets,  and  in  which  so  much  of  the 
variety,  beauty,  and  economy  of  the  French  table 
consists,  all  the  English  cookery  books  are  almost 
silent.  In  their  method  of  roasting  and  stewing, 
too,  as  I  have  before  observed  to  you,  they  are 
quite  as  expensive  as  the  French. 

Avoid  the  cheap  restaurateurs ;  I  mean  those 
who  give  you  five  or  six  dishes,  which  you  select 
out  of  260,  at  32  sous  par  tete.  The  dishes  are 
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mysterious  excellencies,  savoury  and  satisfying  to 
your  heart’s  content ;  but  if  you  have  an  enquiring 
mind,  speculations  will  arise,  not  calculated  alto¬ 
gether  to  strengthen  your  digestion.  Horse-flesh 
and  cat Vflesh  are  reported  to  be  employed  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  beef  and  rabbits,  or  hare’s-flesh ;  and 
not  long  ago  the  police  took  the  liberty  of  prying 
into  these  doubtful  points.  The  result  of  their  in¬ 
quisition  has  had  the  sad  effect  of  shaking  the 
faith  of  the  Parisians  in  the  identity  of  the  dishes 
with  those  described  in  the  cartes ;  and  which,  a 
seizure  of  2,000  kilogrames  of  horse-flesh  by  the 
octroi  officers  at  the  Barriere  du  Combat  last  week 
will  not,  I  fear,  tend  to  re-establish. 

This  cargo  of  carrion  was  on  its  road  to  one  of 
the  great  dining-houses  at  thirty-two  sous  a  head  ; 
and  the  police  have  since  been  ordered  to  visit  all 
these  cheap  houses  forthwith.  The  discovery  of  a 
few  score  cat-skins  on  the  premises  of  a  traiteur  in 
the  Rue  Montmartre,  has  raised  a  prejudice  against 
these  unsuspicious-looking  innocents ;  and  econo¬ 
mical  bachelors,  who  had  fattened  on  their  maiden 
friends’  lost  pussies  and  their  rich  one’s  cast-off 
tits,  for  years  past,  now,  (black  ingratitude  !)  join 
in  the  cry  against  the  restaurants  par  tete. 

In  my  progress  through  the  restaurants  of  Paris, 
how  can  I  fail  repeating  to  myself  our  old  friend 
Barnaby’s  rhymes,  when  engaged  in  his  memorable 
progress  : — 
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u  In  pistrinis,  in  popinis, 

In  coquinis,  in  culinis, 

Hue,  et  illuc,  istic,  ibi, 

Hausi  potus,  plus  quam  cibi.” 

Only  Barnaby  drank,  and  I  ate.  When  I  repeat 
to  myself,  as  I  often  do  in  happy  mood,  the  rhymes 
of  Barnaby  and  prebendary  Barham,  (Ingoldsby) 
both  Queen's  College  men,  as  I  sit  on  the  benches 
of  the  Tuileries  or  the  Palais  Boyale,  at  sunset, 
after  repletion  at  the  Cafe  Vefour,  the  Bocher  de 
Cancale,  Very’s,  or  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  what  a 
dessert  do  I  not  enjoy !  The  sweet  breeze  plays 
round  my  face,  and  the  fall  of  waters  from  the 
fountain  lulls  any  unpleasant  thought  that  may 
presume  to  crisp  the  surface  of  the  mind.  In  a 
future  letter  I  will  touch  again  upon  this  subject  of 
gastronomy.,  and  perhaps  collect  information  that 
may  be  of  service  to  yourself  and  friends,  amongst 
whom,  I  trust,  is  numbered, 

Your  ever  faithful, 


Sefton  Glossmore. 
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TO  GENERAL  HARDCASTLE,  G.C.B.,  SENIOR  UNITED 
SERVICE  CLUB,  PALL  MALL. 

Paris ,  December ,  \$th,  1840. 

Dear  General, — Almost  the  first  thing  that 
pains  a  stranger  in  France  is  the  general  propensity 
of  all  ranks  to  cant  and  vapour  about  glory.  The 
big  trumpet  is  as  essential  to  the  Gallic  crown  and 
sceptre  as  the  big  drum  to  a  military  band.  This 
cant  is  by  no  means  a  new  foible  in  the  French 
character.  Louis  XIV.,  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  royal  performers  in  the  self-trumpeting  line,  prac¬ 
tised  rather  the  subduing  than  the  astounding;  but 
so  marvellously  persevering  and  long  continued  were 
his  exertions,  that  he  produced  effects  as  brilliant 
as  they  were  grand  and  overpowering  ;  not  only 
upon  his  own  obsequious  courtiers  and  subjects,  but 
throughout  Europe  :  thereby  causing  himself  to  be 
regarded  as  model  and  almost  worshipped  as  a  deity. 
In  short,  the  GrandMonarque  seemed  quite  made  for 
the  instrument  and  the  instrument  for  him.  Since 
his  time — notwithstanding  that  wherever  three 
Frenchmen  are  to  be  found,  there  are  always  three 
trumpeters — Louis  XIV.,  in  his  own  country  has 
had  had  but  one  rival  worthy  of  him — and  he  was 
— Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte's  bulletins  must  always  be  regarded  as 
the  boldest  concertos  on  the  big  trumpet  that  ever 
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were  attempted.  His  threats  of  invading  England, 
his  grand  attempt  to  destroy  her  commerce — and 
the  principal  portion  of  his  conversations  at  Saint 
Helena  are  deserving  the  same  bravura  estimation. 
That  the  efforts  of  the  imperial  trumpeter  were 
greatly  admired  by  the  French,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  Nothing  could  have  been  in  more  perfect 
accordance  with  the  national  taste ;  and  even  at  this 
day,  their  effects  may  be  traced  in  the  language  in 
which  a  vast  number  of  Frenchmen  speak  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Bonaparte’s  style  of  execution  was  very 
similar  to  that  which  has  since  distinguished  simi¬ 
lar  performances  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  Bey- 
rout  is  the  key  note  of  the  big  trumpet  this  week  ; 
I  trust  Acre  may  be  the  pitch  next.  This  pretty 
quarrel  about  Syria,  reminds  me  daily,  of  the  fable 
of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  The  “  grande  nation” 
is  the  wolf — as  like  HCsop’s,  as  one  pea  is  to  ano¬ 
ther.  A  quarrel  it  must  have,  a  casus  belli  must  be 
found  instanter  ;  and,  unless  Lord  Palmerston  be 
gifted  with  talent,  such  as  the  most  partial  and  in¬ 
dulgent  of  Tories  have  never  allowed  him  to  pos¬ 
sess,  his  quadruple  lambship  will  be  “  catawom- 
pously  chawed  up”  by  his  hungry  neighbour.  It 
would  make  you  laugh  could  you  pass  with  me 
from  one  salon  to  another  on  these  fine  evenings — 
taking  my  acquaintance  as  they  lie  from  the  Boule¬ 
vard  poisonniere  to  the  rue  royale ,  and  listen  to  the 
outbursts  of  vehement  eloquence — Beyrout,  being  at 
present  the  load-star  of  their  flashing  verbosity. 
And  yet  not  one  speaker  in  ten  knows  where  Bey- 
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rout  is  !  The  JSiecle, ,  Constitutionnel ,  and  in  fact,  all 
the  journals,  tells  France  that  she  has  been  wounded 
on  her  place  of  honour ;  that  they  know  not  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  place  where  “  honor’s  lodged  ”  is  of  no 
importance  ;  neither  did  “the  Fox,”  when  he,  like 
France,”  had  a  wound,  he  could  not  tell  where.” 
Half  of  her  sons  believe  that  Beyrout  is  in  France, 
or,  at  least,  on  their  u  French  lake,”  which  is  the 
same  thing.  Their  organ  of  locality  is  as  finely 
developed  as  was  that  of  the  Greek  monk,  Malalus, 
who,  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle ,  describes  “  Britain 
as  a  city,  built  by  Claudius  Caesar,  on  the  borders 
of  the  ocean.” 

I  have  been  frequently,  very  frequently,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  never  do  I  remember  to 
have  been  there  once  without  hearing  the  words  “la 
gloire  de  France, ”  repeated  like  a  parrot  cry  during 
the  debates,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the 
subject,  at  least,  half  a  dozen  times.  Among  the 
ranters,  and  some  other  ultra-enthusiastic  religion¬ 
ists  in  England,  and  the  camp  Methodists  in  North 
America,  the  sermons  and  exhortations  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  are  varied  by  the  exclamation,  in  every  ac¬ 
cent  from  a  groan  to  a  scream — of  “  Glory !” 
“  Glory  !”  from  his  excited  hearers.  I  once  heard 
these  ejaculations  in  a  small  and  apparently  devout 
congregation,  they  responded  to  the  picture  drawn 
of  our  Lord  by  the  preacher,  and  proceeded  from 
hearts  overcome  with  a  feeling  of  the  Saviour’s  love 
and  power.  Overheated  imaginations  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  what  appeared  indecorous  to  those  unac- 
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quainted  with  such  impressions ;  but  they  were  sin¬ 
cere,  and  deserved  no  ridicule,  and  none  they  had 
from  me.  I  could  not  help  recurring  in  my  mind 
to  the  scene  in  the  chapel  at  Manchester,  while  in 
the  Chamber  to  day,  during  M.  Thiers’  speech; 
and,  truly,  the  poor  Methodists  met  together  in 
their  humble  room,  to  praise  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
were,  to  my  mind,  far  more  respectable  than  these 
vain-glorious  deputies  and  their  exalted  fugleman, 
whose  “gloire”  every  one  knows  to  mean,  the  plun¬ 
der,  murder,  and  destruction  of  all  nations,  who  at 
this  time  may  happen  to  be  less  strong  than  France. 
This  everlasting  theme  of  French  orators  contrasts 
somewhat  contemptibly  with  the  language  of  Eng¬ 
lish  ones  in  our  House  of  Commons,  so  often 
warmed  into  enthusiasm  for  encouragement  of  our 
national  works,  both  at  home  and  in  our  colonies,  so 
frequently  inductive  of  true  glory,  because  the 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  happy  tranquility  of  all 
Englishmen  are  sensibly  increased  by  them — but 
they  never  talk  about  glory.  I  never  heard  the 
word  named  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  were 
I  to  live  a  thousand  years,  I  feel  confident  I  never 
should,  in  M. Thiers’  sense  of  it.  It  is  either  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  desperate  men,  or  of  very  weak  ones.  While 
you  are  talking  of  “  glory,”  M.  prime  minister 
Thiers,  and  undermining  the  resources  of  your  credu¬ 
lous  fellow  countrymen,  we  have  added  some  thou-, 
sand  millions  of  francs  to  the  stock  of  our  country’s 
wealth.  While  you  are  vapouring  about  what  you 
will  do  to  crush  the  inoffensive  uncivilised  natives 
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of  Algiers,  (who  are  more  than  a  match  for  you, 
and  who  have  laughed  to  scorn  all  your  efforts  for 
ten  years)  and  vaunt  of  the  future  empire  you  will 
erect  on  their  coast ;  we  have  not  only  planted  the 
British  flag,  but  planted  tens  of  thousands  of  Bri- 
tish  subjects  on  distant  lands,  who  can  colonise  and 
reflect  real  glory  upon  the  nation  that  sent  them 
forth. 

In  the  ten  years  during  which  the  French  have 
been  struggling  for  their  usurpation — small  as  it  is, 
seventy  thousand  of  their  countrymen  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  probably  twice  that  number  of 
natives  of  Africa,  in  incessant  contests  for  its 
maintainance.  During  the  same  period,  we  have 
thrown  colonists  into  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  by  vio¬ 
lence,  or  accompanied  by  one  act  of  unjust  aggres¬ 
sion.  An  elderly  gentleman  yesterday  remarked, 
(glowing  from  one  of  M.  Thiers’  inflated  speeches,  as 
reported  in  the  papers,)  in  reply  to  a  slight  sketch 
I  had  ventured  to  give  him  of  the  position  of  my 
country — moral,  physical,  and  geographical :  4  4  Oui ! 
joui!  toils  le  elites  bien ,  xotre  puissance  si  colossal  a 
la  huitieme  partie  de  la  terre  habitable ,  et  renferme 
le  cinquieme  de  la  population  totale  du  globe.  Mais 
partout  aussi ,  elle  est  en  face  de  puissances  males 
qui  la  menacent.  En  Europe ,  la  France  lui  dis¬ 
pute  V empire  de  la  Mediterranee ,  et  appuyee  sur  la 
Corse  et  Alger ie ,  quelle  possede ,  sur  VEgypte 
qiC elle  protege,  elle  ne  tardera  pas  a  faire  de  cette 
mer  un  lac  fran^ais”  Of  course,  I  had  nothing  to 
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say  after  that.  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
giving  them  all  the  stubborn  facts  I  can  rake  up  to 
the  honour  of  our  Queen  and  her  dominions,  for 
there  is  nothing  like  figures,  especially  when  glory 
is  on  the  tapis. 

Was  ever  there  such  a  hodge-podge  as  French 
notions  of  equality  and  freedom — a  “  concatena¬ 
tion  accordingly,”  as  Lord  Byron  termed,  a 
plausible  non  sequitur ;  the  very  notes  I  take  of 
what  I  see  and  hear  may  be  subjects  for  a  state 
prosecution,  should  they  get  into  print  in  this 
“  land  of  liberty.”  The  unfortunate  reporter  of 
the  Gazette  de  la  France  has  lately  been  in  a  sad 
hobble;  for  the  editor  of  that  paper,  the  gerant 
responsible ,  or  as  our  Stamp-office  people  at  Somer- 
set-liouse  say,  the  “  registered  proprietor,”  has 
been  indicted  at  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  department,  for  publishing  an  inaccurate 
account  of  the  late  trial  of  La  France  for  the  affair 
of  the  letters  attributed  to  the  king;  and  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  3,000  francs  and  costs,  with  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  3,000  copies  of  the  judgment  delivered 
against  him,  for  placarding  by  the  police  on  the 
walls  of  Paris.  The  fact  is,  the  government  were 
defeated  in  the  action  against  this  paper,  about  the 
letters,  and  wreaked  their  disappointed  vengeance 
against  it,  in  this  petty,  discreditable  manner. 
Our  government  could  not  do  such  a  thing.  An 
Attorney -General  that  hinted  at  such  a  procedure, 
would  be  hooted  down  by  the  Tories,  and  spat  upon 
by  the  Radicals. 
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At  the  French  Opera,  yesterday,  the  audience 
rose  and  called  for  the  Marsellaise ,  which  was 
performed  by  the  orchestra.  I  was  in  the  pit,  and 
great  was  the  din  of  their  jarring  voices.  Some 
young  fellows  near  me,  after  it  had  been  sung  by 
part  of  the  audience,  shouted  for  the  performers  to 
come  forward  and  sing  it.  One  of  the  managers 
made  his  appearance  from  behind  the  curtain,  (for 
it  was  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts  of  La 
Juive  that  this  row  arose),  and  refused  to  comply, 
begging  of  us  to  let  the  performance  go  on.  The 
boxes  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun,  and  took  no  part, 
and  again  it  was  sung  by  these  would-be  patriots, 
some  of  the  orchestra  people  joining  them  with 
their  fiddles.  A  commissary  of  police,  who  spoke 
from  one  of  the  boxes,  threatened  that  the  theatre 
should  be  cleared;  but  though  they  knew  he  could 
do  it,  and  by  an  armed  force,  too,  he  was  little 
heeded.  It  was  a  sad  interruption  to  the  opera, 
and  little  in  character  with  the  elegant  building, 
wherein  these  rampant  roarers  had  obtained  sway. 
I  hear  it  is  now  called  for  every  night  at  all  the 
theatres,  and  the  zeal  with  which  “  aux  armesT’  is 
bellowed  out,  would  really  make  one  believe  that 
they  fancy  every  port  in  France  had  been  bom¬ 
barded  by  some  formidable  flotilla.  If  there  were 
real  danger,  would  they  act  as  resolutely  as  they 
threaten  !  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  would  not, 
but  when,  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  and  no 
power  in  Europe  having  the  least  wish  to  molest 
them,  this  braggadocio  is  heard  in  all  quarters, 
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doubts  naturally  arise  of  the  existence  of  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  cool  courage,  which  is  the  only  valour 
efficient  for  defence  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

The  boisterous  vanity  of  the  French  people, 
and  their  restless  craving  after  “  glory,”  makes  it 
difficult  for  even  the  sincerest  and  best  directed 
efforts  of  English  statesmen,  however  cordially  par¬ 
ticipated  by  French  statesmen,  permanently  to 
preserve  peace  and  alliance  between  the  two  nations. 
The  fact  is,  we  may  desire,  most  devoutly,  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  England  and  France  ;  but  there  is  an 
incompatibility  of  character  and  interests  between 
the  two  people,  that  will  ever  be  irreconcileable. 
The  old  sentiments  of  envy  and  hostility  among 
the  French  are  all  the  bitterer  for  being  so  long 
suppressed ;  and  the  shallow  pretext  made  by 
them  for  doing  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power  to 
sever  our  amicable  relations,  shows  at  once  the 
emptiness  of  their  professions,  and  the  illusive 
nature  of  their  friendship. 

The  government  in  France  is  addled.  It  is  an 
entanglement  of  integral  rudimental  propositions, 
in  a  state  of  disorganization,  gravitating  towards 
one  common  centre,  but  waging  an  alternately 
furious  and  feeble  war  with  each  other.  Equa¬ 
lity  is  proclaimed  as  it  were  in  mockery  of  the 
patchwork,  mosaic  surface  of  their  institutions. 
Aristocracy,  despotism,  and  democracy,  each  in 
turn,  stands  out,  throwing,  for  the  hour  of  its 
ascendancy,  the  other  anomalies,  which  take  sove- 
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reign  ty  by  “  turn  about,  wheel  about/’  into  the 
shade. 

Our  institutions  have  grown  together  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years  ;  they  are  not  forced,  unnatural 
grafts,  made  with  the  knife  at  the  expense  of  the 
sap,  like  those  of  France.  Sober,  reflective  loyalty, 
which  upholds  monarchy  to  the  people,  exists  not 
in  that  kingdom ;  nor  is  it  possible,  with  such  a 
medium  to  work  upon,  that  able  men,  like  M. 
Guizot,  or  the  king  himself,  can  succeed  in  their 
endeavours  to  utilise  the  antagonist  extremes, 
which  hold  precariously  together,  and  without 
balancing,  counteract  each  other.  Much  as  we  may 
desire  fraternisation  between  the  two  nations,  as 
the  two  great  free  states  of  Europe,  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  interests  of  civilization;  and  wish  to 
couple  them  together  as  the  great  antagonists  of 
despotism,  slavery,  and  bigotry,  I  feel  confident, 
from  my  observation  of  the  inherent  and  inde¬ 
structible  attributes  of  Frenchmen,  that  no  bond  of 
agreement  can  be  formed  sufficiently  strong  to 
ensure  their  co-operation  in  so  mighty  a  work. 
The  agreements  between  us  are  in  words  alone  ;  in 
things  we  are,  and  ever  shall  be,  “  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder.”  We  cannot  bear  this  in  mind  too 
forcibly,  in  all  our  relations  with  this  vacillating- 
nation  ;  by  whose  professions  of  enlightenment  we 
are  so  apt  to  be  led  away.  For  the  first  three 
months  of  my  residence  in  Paris,  I  was  entirely 
carried  away  with  this  sentiment,  and  was  impa- 
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tient  with  any  who  doubted  the  soundness  and 
durability  of  their  friendship ;  but  the  occurrences 
of  every  day  since  that  initiatory  period  have 
demonstrated  most  forcibly,  how  deeply  the  two 
free,  liberal,  and  enlightened  nations  of  Europe 
differ  from  each  other,  and  how  little  calculated 
they  are  to  act  conjointly  in  the  civilising  part 
which  has  been  attributed  to  them. 

In  corroboration  of  which,  take  the  following 
loud  note,  sounded  on  the  big  trumpet  by  the  first 
among  their  living  poets — Victor  Hugo — in  a 
bombastic  ode,  put  forth  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Napoleon  obsequies : — 

“  La  France  est  la  tete  du  monde, 

Cyclope,  dont  Paris  est  Feed !” 

Can  the  force  of  fustian  further  go  than  this  l 
I  think  not :  but  being,  ex  officio ,  a  laureate  trum¬ 
peter,  he  is,  I  suppose,  a  dealer  in  puffs  by  pro¬ 
fession. 

Your’s  truly.  *• 

Peter  Coleman, 

(Major,  Coldstream  Guards .) 
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TO  THE  DOWAGER  LADY  CHESTERTON,  EATON-SQUARE, 

LONDON. 


Chaussee  d'Antin ,  December ,  21,  1840. 

In  lieu  of  my  usual  budget  of  Paris  chit-chat 
which,  my  dear  Lady  Chesterton,  it  is  now  far  too 
cold  for  me  to  go  abroad  in  search  of — for  sitting 
close  as  I  am  to  the  stove,  wrapped  in  a  double 
douillette ,  and  my  feet  upon  a  chauffe-pied ,  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  my  benumbed  fingers  retain  the 
pen  for  five  minutes  together — I  send  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  pamphlet,  wholly  unique  in  its  wTay, 
which  that  indefatigable  novelty-hunter,  Colonel 
Cradoc,  most  charitably  brought  me  yesterday 
through  a  snow-storm,  for  my  especial  delectation. 
The  brochure  has  really  afforded  me  an  hour's  hearty 
laugh,  an  admirable  specimen  as  it  is  of  the  solemn 
importance  with  which  the  F rench  bourgeois  invest 

all  that  relates  to  their  particular  art,  craft,  or 
trade ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  exemplifies  their 

truly  absurd  notions  of  equality  and  fellow-citizen¬ 
ship.  It  is  written  by  a  marchand  de  corsets ,  upon 
a  wound  his  stay-maker's  susceptibility  of  soul  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  a  Madame  Turbert,  who 
had  returned  a  pair  of  stays  made  for  her  daughter 
— a  misfit,  in  fact ;  and  an  article,  you  know,  re¬ 
turnable  all  the  world  over,  as  even  Mrs.  Truefit,  of 
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the  Burlington  Arcade,  will  own  very  frequently 
happens  to  her.  This  comic  appeal  dilates  to  the 
size  of  a  large  octavo  volume,  and  is  entitled, 
44  Lettre  addressee  a  Mine.  Trubert ,  Rue  Miromenil, 
No.  29,  par  M.  Bourgogne ,  Rue  Hautemlle ,  No.  28, 
Paris .” 

Mr.  Bourgogne  appeals  to  France,  to  Europe,  to 
the  universal  world ;  which  he  makes  out  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  this  returned 
misfit ;  a  question  upon  which  turns  the  long  pre¬ 
scribed  right  of  refusing  the  ordered  goods  of  a 
tradesman,  by  the  orderer,  a  dissatisfied  lady.  Let 
the  hearts  of  Hoby  and  Stultz  beat  gratefully  and 
sympathisingly  with  that  of  M.  Bourgogne;  and 
when  the  next  dissatisfied  customer  returns  boots 
and  coats  upon  their  hands  with  a  note,  like  the 
notary’s  ticket  to  a  dishonoured  acceptance,  marked 
44  don’t  fit,”  appended  to  them — following  his  ex¬ 
ample,  administer  a  chastisement  for  such  fastidious¬ 
ness,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  from  Ridgeway’s. 
But,  I  must  give  you  some  portion  of  this  marchand 
de  corsefs  appeal  to  the  universe  at  large, — it  is  so 
truly  Parisian.  He  begins  with  a  sneer  at  the 
mother's  vulgar  idiom  and  expressions  when  in  his 
shop;  where,  on  the  daughter  remarking,  44  Your 
stays  fit  well,  Madame  Bourgogne,’'  the  mother 
added,  44  Quant  a  celui  de  la  petite,  il  va  comme  un 
cochon ;’'  whereupon,  M.  Bourgogne  expresses  his 
astonishment  that  ladies  pretending  to  fastidiousness 
should  use  such  a  coarse  expression.  Had  he  read 
Lady  Lytton  Bulwer's  44  Bubble  Family,”  which 
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has  been  reprinted  in  Paris,  he  would  have  seen 
that  to  his  favourite  orator,  that  good  and  patri¬ 
otic  deputy,  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  the  appellative  of 
pork-butcher  is  given  by  her  ladyship — though  from 
what  secret  source  of  spleen  he  has  been  thus  cha¬ 
racterised  he  would  not  be  perhaps  able  to  divine, 
though  I  do.  We  say  that  an  article  of  dress  “  fits 
like  a  glove/’  not  “like  a  pig,”  though  from  the 
generality  of  English  gloves  the  simile  may  be 
every  bit  as  just.  The  refusal  of  the  ladies  to 
try  on  the  stays  before  his  wife,  says  the  enraged 
Monsieur  Bourgogne,  was  an  insult  not  to  be  borne 
in  a  monarchy  surrounded  with  republican  institu¬ 
tions,  “  for  it  is  evident,”  he  adds,  “  on  est  xenu 
settlement  axec  Vintention  cVhumilier  Mme.  Bour¬ 
gogne  dexant  le  monde ,  sachant ,  qu’d  cette  heure  on 
en  trouxe  toujour  s”  and  Mme.  B.  tartly  replied  to 
the  mother,  “  xous  en  etes  un  autre  ”  or  in  words  to 
that  effect.  The  work  is  written  in  the  style  of 
Mr.  Urquhart’s  exposition  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
treachery ; — an  appeal  to  Europe,  which,  I  am  told, 
produced  much  the  same  effect,  as  the  brochure  of 
this  marchand  de  corsets.  The  latter  next  acquaints 
us  how  the  gouvernante  called  with  Mme.  Tru- 
berPs  daughter,  and  what  passed  between  them,  and 
how  insidiously  they  remarked  upon  the  articles  in 
the  shop,  to  their  disparagement  before  some  ladies, 
who,  says  the  stay-maker  with  much  complacency, 
ufaisaient  a  Mme.  B.,  de  sinceres  complimens ,  et  qui 
axoient  la  bonte  derire  aux  eclats  axec  elle;’n  where¬ 
upon,  he  continues  “  Tentrai  dans  le  salon  pour 
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arranger  le  feu  afin  de  V observer .  Je  la  vis  assise 
derriere  la porte  du  boudoir ,  a  Vendroit  le  plus  sombre , 
feignant  de  lire  un  journal  de  modes  ;  mais ,  d 
ses  mouvemens  convulsifs ,  elle  me  parut  fort  agitceJ 
Are  any  of  your  friends,  dear  Lady  B.,  apt  to  be 
seized  with  44  convulsive  agitation/’  at  hearing  their 
corset  makers,  in  civil  chat  with  the  ladies  in  their 
shops  ?  M.  Bourgogne  is  surely  a  man  of  very 
heated  imagination,  or  French  ladies  are  easily  ex¬ 
cited  to  anger.  Some  sparring  ensues  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  these  patronising  ladies,  between  his  wife 
and  the  governess,  and  he  tells  us,  that  the  latter 
actually  dared  to  say  to  the  former,  uJe  represente  id 
Madame  Turbert ;  voyez  votre  corset  et  taisez-vous ; 
je  vous  defends  de  causer  avec  moi  ;  vous  ignorez 
qui  je  suis ,  je  ne  veux  pas  vous  repondre .”  The 
quarrel  thickens,  and  he  assures  us  that  the  gover¬ 
ness  raised  her  hand  to  slap  his  wife,  for,  says  he, 
44  Je  ms  ce  mouvement  d  tr avers  le  rideauf  though  he 
does  not  say  what  business  he,  a  man,  had  peeping 
through  a  curtain,  behind  which  ladies  try  on  their 
stays.  He  hears  this  mild  address  to  his  wife, 
44  Taisez-vous ,  ou,  sinon!  Je  rous  Vordonne ,  taisez- 
vous !  Vous  etes  un  bete.  Jerous  meprise profonde- 
ment ;  rous  ignorez  qui  je  suis ;  nous  aurez  de  rnesnou- 
relles ,  il  vous  en  coutera  cher.  Taisez  vous!v  He  asks 
entire  Europe  how  his  wife  could  endure  this  from  a 
fellow  citizen,  her  equal  since  the  glorious  revolution 
of  ]83(H  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear  it — No  ! 
44  ilfut  impossible  a  Madame  Bourgogne  de  se  taire 
(candid  avowal)  ;  elle  repliqua  vigoureusement ,  et  sur 
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le  meme  ton ,  alors  le  scandalefut  au  comble and 
thinking  it  high  time  to  interfere,  from  behind  his 
curtain  he  rapps  at  the  door  sharply,  and  cries  out 
“  silence  !”  The  governess  forthwith  quits  the  shop 
with  her  pupil,  and  slams  the  door  violently,  ex¬ 
claiming  in  a  loud  tone,  “  Je  vous  meprise  tons,  tons ; 
je  vous  meprise !  A  servant  next  comes  to  demand 
the  bill ;  pays  him,  and  leaves  the  misfit  on  his 
counter ;  but  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  next  day  a 
lady,  one  of  his  customers  enters  (the  wife  of  a 
notary,  one  Madame  Damaison),  and  asks  for  her 
account  also,  saying,  “Nous  avons  passe  hier  la 
soiree  chez  Madame  Trubert,  et  au  salon,  nous  avons 
appris  de  belles  choses  sur  votre  compte.  Vous  ne 
saviez  done  pas  a  qui  vous  repondiez  de  la  sorte  ? 

e'etait  h  la  comtesse, - de  la  famille  de  la  branche 

ainee  des  Bourbons,  que  Madame  Trubert  considere 
et  clierit  depuis  douze  ans.  Vous  avez  cru  parler 
a  une  femme  de  chambre ;  cela  vous  fera  un  tort 
immense  ;  car  nous,  et  toutes  nos  connaisances  ne 
mettrons  plus  jamais  les  pieds  chez  vous.11  “  Was 
it  possible  my  wife  could  have  dreamt,  that  the  go¬ 
verness  could  be  a  comtesse  of  the  royal  blood? 
Qu  en  tout  cas ,  madame  la  comtesse  setait  grande- 
ment  oubliee;  quel  que  soit  le  litre  de  cette  femme, 
(added  the  stay-maker's  husband,  laying  emphasis 
upon  the  word  like  a  true  republican-institutioned 
monarchist),  elle  navait  pas  le  droit  de  venir  faire 
scandale  dans  une  maison  honorable The  remaining 
portion  of  the  appeal  to  Europe  from  this  democratical 
staymaker's  husband,  is  so  characteristic  of  democrats 
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everywhere  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  it  you ;  though 
I  fear  you,  who  never  were  out  of  your  own  quiet 
circle  of  contented  subjects  of  a  well-beloved  Queen, 
would  be  wearied  with  the  traits  of  personal  vanity 
which  predominate  in  those  who  ridicule  privileged 
orders  in  society.  You  will  mark  his  ingenious 
mode  of  introducing  his  wife’s  parentage  and  family 
honours.  The  comtesse-gouvernante's  assumptions 
must  be  put  down,  and,  he  says,  “  Car  de  la  ma- 
niere  dont  elle  a  oseparler ,  il semblerait  que  Madame 
Bourgogne  est  de  la  plus  rile  extraction ,  que  sa  me  est 
immorale  et  honteuse ;  bien  que  Madame  Bourgogne 
ii’ait pas  de  titres  de  noblesse  en parchemin ,  elle  nest 
pas  non  plus  de  basse  naissance  (meaning  not  born  to 
make  stays,  I  suppose;  though  the  assumption  is 
not  altogether  flattering  to  his  wife’s  art  and  mytery) 
and  he  goes  on  to  inform  attentive  Europe,  “je  me 
trome  id  oblige ,  a  regret ,  de  dire  un  mot  sur  son 
origine  et  sa  me  tout  entiere .”  We  then  learn  that 
her  mother,  Dorothy  Yong,  was  one  of  the  best 
families  of  Mayence  ;  how  she  married  firstly,  and 
secondly,  and  how  Prince  Mettemich  signed  the 
marriage  register  as  a  witness,  her  husband  being 
an  attache  of  the  prince’s  chapel.  This  word 
attache  is  a  very  convenient  one  ;  every  do-nothing 
loiterer  and  hanger-on  at  an  embassy  is  an  “  attache.’’ 
Lord  Granville’s  portier  calls  himself  an  “  attache,” 
and  in  chapels  in  France  and  Germany,  choristers, 
vergers,  bell-ringers,  and  chair- wipers,  are  all  “at¬ 
taches  de  chapelle.”  Every  one  of  unknown  calling, 
is  here,  a  “  rentier,’ -  and  in  England,  we  give  the 
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name  of  professional  men  I  think  quite  as  freely ; 
for  I  remember  being  some  time  ago  much  pained 
with  a  corn,  my  maid  advised  me  to  have  Mr.  Han- 
key,  who  she  said  was  a  professional  man  of  great 
reputation,  as  a  chiropodist. 

The  most  minute  history,  of  all,  and  every  one 
with  a  title  ever  so  remotely  connected  with  his  wife, 
to  whom  an  indulgent  master  or  mistress  may  have 
stood  sponsors,  and  permitted  to  be  named  after 
them,  is  given  in  the  appeal  of  this  democrat  shop¬ 
keeper  against  his  aristocratic  customer,  but  in  all 
this  “pomp  of  heraldy”  the  nettled  Frenchman  is 
visible.  Theatrical  and  musical  honours  are  next 
to  nobility,  perhaps  before  it — so  wre  find  in  the 
pedigree,  that  her  father  was  contra-basso  in  the 
imperial  chapel  of  Napoleon  ;  and  oh  !  unthought 
of  glory,  became  subsequently,  Premier  contre-basso 
an  theatre  des  Varietes ! — a  minor  theatre  here. 
The  address  concludes  with  this  terrible  threat  to 
the  governess-countess  of  royal  blood — “  Ainsi  done , 
madame ,  jai  Vlionneur  de  vous  prevenir  si  une  seule 
de  ses  dames  venait  encore  lui  parler  de  cette  affaire , 
que  pour  son  lionneur  la  comtesse  gouvernante  aurait 
du  faire ,  je  distribue  cette  lettre  d  toute  sa  clientele , 
qui  se  compose  en  grande  partie  de  la  haute  societe. 

You  may  think  this  all  a  fiction,  but  I  assure 
you  it  is  a  sober  fact.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell 
you  that,  whilst  we  froze  in  the  church  of  the  Inva- 
lides  the  other  day  for  two  mortal  hours,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Napoleon’s  coffin,  our  friend,  M. 
Lareoour,  amused  us  with  his  ascent  of  Montblanc, 
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but  spoilt  his  narrative  by  a  heavy  commentary, 
which  was  meant  mightily  to  instruct  us,  on  the 
comparative  height  of  mountains.  He  would  have 
made  us  believe  that  Montblanc  was  the  highest  in 
the  world,  and  consequently  that  he,  M.  Larecour, 
by  his  ascent  thereof,  was  a  man  of  eminence. 
Who  is  there  amongst  us  who  has  not  within  his 
circle  of  friends  one,  at  least,  who  has  not  ascended 
Montblanc?  More  English,  I  verily  believe,  have 
ascended  this  Swiss  mountain  than  Ben  Lomond  or 
Cadser  Idris.  I  begged  Monsieur  L.  to  peruse  Sir 
William  Lloyd’s  narrative  of  his  ascent  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains  by  the  Borendo  pass,  which  is 
15,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  known  world — and  lent  him  the 
book.  M.  L.  condescended  to  remark,  that  we 
English  were  cold  and  rude  as  a  nation.  I  admit¬ 
ted  that  we  were  cold  and  rude — that  our  tempera¬ 
ture  was  often  mistaken,  from  not  putting  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  right  place ;  but,  said  I,  you  know 
politeness  is  either  mechanical  or  moral,  either  ex¬ 
ternal  politeness  or  internal  feeling.  Now,  as  we 
are  so  averse,  you  perceive,  to  the  former,  we  must 
of  course  abound  with  the  latter ;  but  as  we  only 
give  it  out  on  particular  occasions,  we  of  course 
are  not  deserving  of  general  credit  for  it. — Your 
English  friendship  is  like  your  porter,  as  I  have 
read  in  Y oltaire  ;  it  either  bursts  in  your  face  from 
being  so  tightly  corked,  or  is  merely  froth  altoge¬ 
ther.  I  could  have  remarked  to  him, .  as  I  read 
somewhere  lately,  that  theiEs,  from  the  cork  being 
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so  loose,  is  but  insipid  small-beer ;  but  the  little 
English  allowance  of  politeness  allotted  to  me,  a 
moment  before,  deterred  me. 

Pardon,  dear  Lady  Chesterton,  the  sans  fa$on 
style  of  this  letter,  but  where  I  have  accidentally 
met  with  words,  either  in  the  writings  or  conversa¬ 
tion  of  others,  which  entirely  express  my  own  sen¬ 
timents  and  exactly  fit  the  subject,  I  have,  I  trust, 
too  much  deference  to  your  judgment,  as  well  as  too 
correct  an  opinion  of  my  inferior  stock  of  apt  ex¬ 
pressions,  to  neglect  their  appropriation  for  your 
benefit.  I  wish  you  to  have  my  impressions  upon 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  during  my  six  months'’ 
stay  here,  and  where  I  can  use  the  language  of 
others  to  give  them  point,  I  know  you  will  better 
thank  me  than  if  I  used  a  more  punctilious  though 
less  original  medium,  for  expressing  what  vividly 
occurs  to  my  recollection. 

Dear  Lady  Chesterton, 

YouPs  very  affectionately, 

Clara  St.  Aubin. 

P.  S  I  have  not  forgotten  your  sous-jupe  Ondi- 
not ,  nor  the  Cremolines ,  which  our  charming  friend, 
Mrs.  Tanker ville,  who  quits  us  next  week  for 
England,  promises  to  make  room  for  in  her  impe¬ 
rial. — Addio „ 
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TO  SIR  HUBERT  FITZROY,  BART.,  M.P.,  SPRING  GARDENS. 

Hotel  du  Hhin ,  Place  Vendome  Paris , 
December  21,  1840. 

My  dear  Sir  Hubert, — In  ray  letter  of  the  fifth 
ultimo,  I  entered  fully  into  the  Syrian  question, 
and  the  how,  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  of  the 
rash  (as  a  medical  man  would  call  it)  breaking  out 
over  the  whole  body  politic  of  France.  ,  Their 
disorder  is  a  chronic  complaint,  and  doubt  not  that 
it  will  be  as  punctually  intermittent  as  a  marsh 
fever.  Motives  for  action  and  thinking  are  essen¬ 
tially  different  in  the  two  countries ;  and  our  princi¬ 
ples  are,  consequently,  at  variance.  The  generality  of 
French  are  too  self-satisfied  to  travel  beyond  seas, 
and  those  who  do  wander  across  their  own  frontiers 
have  neither  means  nor  pretensions  to  acquire  ac¬ 
curate  views  of  society  in  any  shape. 

I  have  often  been  exceedingly  provoked ;  some¬ 
times,  I  must  admit,  amused,  by  those  foreigners 
who  so  mortally  ill-use  us  in  their  books  of  travels, 
as  soon  as  they  return  home  from  a  couple  of 
months  sojourn  in  one  of  the  alleys  that  converge 
towards  Leicester  square.  They  have  no  bowels  for 
England  as  a  nation.  They  do  not  see  the  sin  of 
caricaturing  our  “  high  life,”  on  the  authority  of  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  nobility  from  the  most  eminent 
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seat  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre.  It  is  a  dangerous 
practice  in  such  men  to  assume  any  longer  that  the 
whole  frame-work  of  British  society  may  be  in¬ 
spected  at  their  favourite  restaurateurs  in  the  Hay- 
market  and  Regent-street,  and  that  the  fifty-two 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  may  be  viewed  and 
accurately  described,  from  one  of  the  most  wretched 
places  of  accommodation  which  the  metropolis  can 
afford.  I  met  a  young  man  whose  friends  had  sent 
him  to  Paris  for  three  months  to  learn  the  language, 
and  acquire  what  knowledge  of  French  manners, 
habits,  and  other  little  things  which  we  give  the 
French  credit  for  possessing  in  a  superior  degree  to 
ourselves;  he  was,  in  fact,  to  go  home  to  his  admir¬ 
ing  circle  of  sisters  in  Russell-square,  not  only  a 
more  accomplished  young  gentleman  than  he  went, 
but  a  walking  repository  of  anecdote  and  adventure 
for  the  instruction  of  his  friends,  and  for  his  own 
advancement  in  society.  This  young  man,  though 
he  was  the  bearer  of  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
respectable  French  families,  who  invited  him,  of 
course,  to  their  receptions,  made  no  further  acquain¬ 
tance  with  them  after  his  first  call.  The  difference 
of  the  language  was  the  impediment  to  him ;  he  knew 
little  French,  and  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  more,  by  attempting  to  rehearse  his  “  dia¬ 
logues’’  in  society.  Nevertheless,  he  had  a  French 
master,  to  whom  he  paid  a  hundred  francs,  and 
could  at  the  time  he  left,  read  Telemachus,  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and  Paul  de  Kock. 
He  made  acquaintance  with  some  English  at  the 
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table  d’hote,  at  the  hotel  de  Lisle,  Rue  St.  Thomas 
de  Louvre,  and  was  subsequently  taken  by  them  to 
Byron  and  Wood’s  tavern,  Rue  Fatart ,  a  place 
where  Englishmen  of  a  certain  grade  most  do  congre¬ 
gate.  Here  he  felt  no  mamaise  honte,  and  dined  every 
day  there  until  his  departure  for  England.  Dirty 
Germans,  Englishmen  engaged  in  French  manufac¬ 
tures,  eccentric  characters,  as  well  as  eccentrics  of 
no  character,  and  not  a  few  gentlemen  who  are 
44  wanted  11  at  home,  are  the  regular  frequenters  of 
this  house ;  where  the  dinner,  avowedly  an  English 
one,  but  spoilt  by  an  abominable  cook,  costs  two 
francs,  without  wine.  More  wine  and  spirits  are 
drunk  here  than  at  any  other  table  d'hote  in  Paris, 
and  the  day  I  was  taken  there  two  dozen  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  were  disposed  of  amongst  thirty.  This  44  free 
and  easy,'”  it  may  be  supposed,  suits  well  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  such  parties;  they  can  sit  after  dinner, 
smoke  cigars,  and  drink  till  twelve  at  night,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  44  as  comfortable  as  at  home."’" 
How  many  of  my  countrymen,  like  this  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  thus  spend  their  few  months  in  Paris  ;  and 
congregating  together,  form  their  opinions  of  France 
and  Frenchmen,  and  promulgate  them  at  home  from 
these  obscure  sources  of  information.  I  recently 
met  with  a  German  volume  of  44  travels  in  Eng¬ 
land, 1'>  which  accurately  exemplified  the  sources 
whence  foreigners  draw  their  notions  of  us.  This 
M.  Von  Joachim  Heinrich  Jack,  amusing  alike  by 
his  blunders  and  his  naivete,  his  right  observations, 
and  his  wrong  conclusions,  his  half  learning,  and 
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his  whole  vulgarity,  is  royal  librarian  of  Bamberg ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  professes  that  the  steam-boats 
and  great  breweries  of  England  (Dampfscliiffe  und 
grossen  Bierbrauereien)  are  the  subjects  of  highest 
interest  to  him,  and,  (wherefore,  I  know  not,)  to  his 
countrymen  of  southern  Germany. 

He  domiciles  himself  in  Richmond  Buildings, 
Dean-street,  Soho,  where  he  lodges  with  members 
of  his  own  countrymen,  as  we  do  in  Paris.  He 
makes  similar  remarks  to  those  I  have  heard  fall 
from  French  and  Germans  who  have  visited  Lon¬ 
don  upon  our  literary  institutions  ;  that  owing  to 
our  mercantile  spirit ,  London  contains  fewer  public 
libraries  and  other  institutions  of  intellectual  refine¬ 
ment  than  Paris.  Like  them,  he  is  ignorant  of 
all  the  facilities  for  education  which  our  country 
affords ;  because  they  are  not  held  up  to  display, 
nor  maintained  under  the  public  regulation  of  a 
police  minister,  and  a  gen-d?  armerie.  They  never 
discover  how  vast  a  part  of  the  bibliographical  stores 
of  this  country  is  contained  in  the  innumerable  col¬ 
lections  of  noblemen  and  private  individuals.  This 
German  author  records  his  unfavourable  opinion 
both  of  our  style  of  cookery,  and  of  the  entertain¬ 
ments  of  our  coffee-houses.  He  says,  “  we  could 
not  find  any  that  satisfied  our  palate  and  appetite  : 
and,  frequently,  moreover  the  prices  were  extrava¬ 
gantly  dear.11  The  only  exception  were,  the  “  Har¬ 
mony  Hotel,  George-yard,  Lombard-street,11  and 
the  “  Newton  Hotel,  St.  MartinVstreet,  Leicester- 
square.11  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  either 
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of  these  lauded  hotels,  but  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  places  of  excellent  reputation ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to 
be  observed  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  book,  how 
the  royal  librarian  of  Bamberg  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  to  the  best  society,  and  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  resorts  of  the  metropolis.  Another  of  these 
travelling  telegraphs,  M.  Amedee  Pichot,  in  a 
“  V oyage  Historique  et  Litteraire  en  Angleterre  et 
en  Europe,”  which  was  a  short  time  ago  very  much 
read  in  France,  gives,  with  cutting  naivete,  his 
ideas  of  some  of  our  patriots  to  his  countrymen. 
Speaking  of  Moore,  he  says,  “  II  appartient  a 
cette  nombreuse  coterie  du  partie  aristocratique,  qui 
se  charge  d’une  partie  des  roles  des  Whigs,  de  peur 
que  les  reformateurs  de  bonne  foi  ne  les  remplissent 
tous  ;  ce  qui  mettrait  enfin  en  presence  les  vraies 
idees  liberates  et  les  privileges.  Ces  pseudo- Whigs 
ont  tous  les  benefices  dela  popularity,  avec  la  jouis- 
sance  du  rang  et  des  immenses  avantages  de  Paristo- 
cratie  Anglaise.  Dans  leurs  attaques  contre  les  abus 
ils  ont  bien  soin  de  manager  leurs  coups ;  ils  de- 
fendent  la  liberte  non  com  me  une  reine  dont  ils  sont 
soldats  mais  comme  un  captive  dont  ils  se  reservent 
les  depouilles  ;  les  abus  contre  les  autres  nations 
excitent  toute  leur  verve ;  aucun  expression  n'est  trop 
forte  pour  les  fletrir.”  V ery  flattering,  truly,  this, 
to  the  Reformers  !  Little  John  Finality  has,  how¬ 
ever,  his  types  here  in  M.  Guizot,  M.  Bertin  (of 
the  Journal  des  Debats ),  and  Count  Mole,  and  of 
whom  Victor  Hugo  is  the  Anacreon  Moore.  Where 
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did  M.  Pichot  learn  this  heresy  ?  Surely  not  in 
Manchester-square,  or  at  Lady  Palmerston’s  soirees. 

At  the  French  table  d’hotes,  as  they  are  called, 
in  Panton-square,  Gerard-street,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Golden- square  and  Soho-square,  (a  favourite 
haunt  of  Germans),  and  the  Quadrant,  hundreds 
of  these  observing  foreign  chroniclers  may  be  seen 
daily,  eating  and  drinking  all  sorts  of  nastiness ;  in 
order  that  they  may  report,  from  actual  observa¬ 
tion,  upon  our  manners  and  customs.  Of  Belgrave- 
square  and  its  adjacent  spacious  streets,  they  know 
nothing ;  neither  to  Russell-square  and  that  succes¬ 
sion  of  grand  openings,  Bedford-square,  Tavistock- 
square,  Bloomsbury-square,  and  other  squares, 
crescents,  and  circuses,  that  admit  air  in  an  unim¬ 
peded  current  from  the  country  beyond  the  RegentV 
park  into  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  have  they 
ever  ventured.  If  they  have  seen  Grosvenor,  Port- 
man,  and  Cavendish-squares,  it  is  because  they 
lie  near  Oxford-street,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
many  of  them  live ;  but,  perhaps,  the  greater  part 
know  of  no  square,  except  Manchester-square,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  seat  of  the  French  embassy.  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  go  to  what  capital  they  may,  invariably 
occupy  the  best  parts  of  it,  and  invariably  enter  its 
best  society;  it  is  true,  they  pay  for  it,  but  they 
have  it. 

The  French  tourist,  who  observed,  “  C'est  d  la 
campagne  qu’on  roit  les  Anglais  ,”  said  truly.  He 
alluded  to  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  meant 
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to  contrast  the  comparatively  insignificant  mode  in 
which  they  display  their  own  wealth  and  import¬ 
ance  in  the  capital  with  the  splendour  they  exhibit 
at  their  seats  and  ancestral  mansions  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  aristocrat  and  opulent  commoner  of 
England  take  a  pride  in  maintaining  intact,  as 
transmitted  to  them,  the  species  of  seigneurie ,  or 
independent  domain  with  its  manorial  dwelling — 
be  it  magnificent  or  unpretending,  by  which  their 
individual  rank  or  station  in  society  seems  marked 
and  distinguished,  and  through  which  they  can 
attract  and  command  in  their  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  an  obsequiousness  bordering  almost  on 
vassalage.  This  keeping  up  a  certain  'prestige  in 
the  particular  district  which,  from  long  location  of 
the  family  in  it  has  become  almost  patrimonial,  has, 
moreover,  certain  solid  and  real  advantages,  such 
as  an  Englishman  can  appreciate,  and  knows  how 
to  turn  to  an  account  in  forwarding  his  own  or  his 
family’s  worldly  interest.  Hence  the  maintainance 
of  all  those  splendid  country  residences  which  dot 
the  fair  surface  of  our  island,  and  which  so  forcibly 
strike  the  French  traveller. 

The  country,  with  us,  is  the  genuine  theatre  for 
the  display  of  grandeur,  for  the  support  of  privi¬ 
lege,  for  the  upholding  of  family  importance  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  “  V Anglais  doit  etre  vu  en  sa 
maison  de  campagne .”  In  this  respect  France 
differs  from  England,  as  the  poles  are  distant 
asunder. 

Paris  is  France,  and  the  provinces  nothing. 
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The  illustrious,  who  live  en  prince  in  the  capital, 
even  the  pompous  ministre  d'etat,  who  temporarily 
dwells  in  the  gilded  and  almost  royal  saloons  of 
the  hotel  du  ministere — display  therein  all  that 
the  “  grands’ 1  of  France  can  display  in  this 
world.  You  must  not  visit  them  at  their  “  cha¬ 
teaux’1  in  the  country.  There  all  their  assumed 
Paris  prestige  has  vanished. 

Take  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  wealthy  indivi¬ 
duals  of  France.  Bless  their  chateaux  l  There 
are  a  hundred  country-houses  within  a  few  miles  of 
Manchester,  and  fifty  each  within  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Bristol,  which  better 
deserve  the  names  of  “  chateaux/1  (if  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  term  an  elegant  country  man¬ 
sion,  luxuriously  fitted  up  within,  and  surrounded 
without  with  ornamental  grounds,  conservatories, 
&c.)  than  the  residences  of  all  the  French  peerage 
and  members  of  the  French  parliament  put  toge¬ 
ther.  My  remarks  are  warranted  by  the  little  I 
have  seen  of  high  English  society  in  the  country. 
Whether,  as  a  simple  stranger,  I  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  view  those  very  mansions  and  country- 
seats  to  which  I  refer,  or  as  a  guest  invited  to  some 
of  them,  to  witness  and  partake  of  their  domestic 
comforts  and  splendid  hospitalities,  I  have  had 
opportunities  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  subscribe  to 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  French  traveller,  rela¬ 
tive  to  our  me  du  chateau  and  entertained  by  so  many 
people,  until  it  has  at  last  become  almost  trite. 
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There  are  scores  of  travelling  authors  who  have 

© 

enlightened  or  mystified  France  upon  John  Bull  and 
his  family,  but  scarcely  one  has  visited  us  with  a 
mind  sufficiently  unprejudiced,  and  a  discrimination 
sufficiently  just  and  nice  to  comprehend  the  causes 
of  the  political  ascendancy  and  vast  commercial 
power  of  Great  Britain,  or  even  the  predominant 
features  of  our  social  relations.  Baron  Dupin’s 
book  is  unquestionably  the  fairest,  fullest,  and  most 
valuable  collection  of  facts,  circumstances,  and 
events,  illustrative  of  the  phenomenon  of  our  supe¬ 
riority  over  every  nation  in  the  world,  which  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  His  is  no  laboured 
dissertation  upon  the  advantages  of  commerce  in  the 
abstract;  nor  is  it  an  Utopian  picture  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  accrue  to  a  nation  from  the  enterprise  and 
habits  of  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  He  appeals 
to  facts  ;  he  demonstrates  with  the  skill  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  a  statistician,  the  power  and  the  resources 
of  England ;  and  he  analyzes  the  materiel  of  which 
this  power  and  these  resources  consist.  He  exa¬ 
mines  the  springs  of  our  trade  and  commerce  his¬ 
torically  ;  and  he  developes  the  obstacles  which  we 
overcame,  the  means  which  we  employed,  the  pro¬ 
jects  which  we  planned  and  executed,  and  the  many 
years  of  perseverance  and  “  hope  deferred,11  which 
we  patiently  endured,  before  our  industry  was  com- 
mensurately  rewarded.  When  estimating  our  ca¬ 
pabilities  as  a  nation,  he  calculates  the  density 
of  our  population,  and  shows,  that  upon  the 
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basin  *  of  the  Thames,  there  are  400  inhabitants 
per  square  mile,  for  every  190  on  the  same  space 
within  the  basin  of  the  Seine ;  and  that,  with  a  sky 
less  clear,  and  with  a  climate  less  genial,  the  land 
supports  on  an  average  220  inhabitants  per  square 
mile,  while  France,  in  the  same  extent  of  territory, 
supports  only  150 !’’ 

Baron  Dupin  sets  about  forming  his  opinions  in 
the  right  way ;  when  he  speaks  of  our  commercial 
power  he  counts  our  ships ;  when  he  inspects  our 
internal  trade  (and  he  wrote  his  treatise  some  years 
before  even  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway 
was  opened)  he  computes  our  coaches,  waggons, 
carts,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  “  broad- wheeled 
and  narrow/’  and  when  he  describes  the  facilities  we 
possess  for  carrying  on  this  trade  to  advantage,  he 
measures  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  our  various 
channels  of  conveyance,  which,  on  the  same  super- 
fices  of  territory,  he  says,  are  twenty  times  more 
extensive  than  those  of  France.  (At  this  time  they 
are  thirty  times  more  extensive.)  In  short,  when 
Baron  Dupin  directs  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  French  nation,  to  the 
superiority  of  England  in  wealth  and  commercial 
greatness,  he  points  to  our  public  works,  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  our  railways  and  canals,  and  the  quan- 

*  The  French  understand  by  the  word  basin  (bassin)  all  the 
territory  through  which  the  river  flows,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  and  as  far  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  the  declivity 
of  the  land  carries  the  springs  and  streams  of  water  to  its  bed. 
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tities  of  valuable  though  cumbrous  products  of  the 
soil  and  the  mine,  which  are  transported  on  them  at  a 
cheap  rate ;  he  points  to  our  harbours,  our  ships, 
our  machinery,  our  industry, — and  he  does  so,  as 
he  avows,  to  stimulate  his  countrymen  to  pursue 
the  policy  of  England.  The  truths  which  he  has 
communicated  to  France  he  has  done  in  a  liberal, 
impartial  manner;  and,  however  unwelcome  these 
have  been  to  his  countrymen,  to  the  “  patriots,” 
and  war  party  especially,  who  will  scarcely  tolerate 
him  when  he  speaks  in  the  Chamber,  he  has  not 
feared  to  encounter  the  prejudices  his  observations 
excite,  by  meting  us  out  the  praise  and  merit  -to 
which  we  are  entitled.  Baron  Dupin  is  a  practical 
statesman ;  and  he  is  a  laborious  one,  as  the  fact  that 
he  has  scarcely  left  a  bridge,  tunnel,  chain-pier, 
light-house,  dry-dock,  barge,  aqueduct,  railway, 
crane,  wheel,  or  even  pully,  unexplored  or  unexa- 
inined,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Orkneys,  will 
sufficiently  testify.  The  extent  of  his  enquiries, 
the  minuteness  of  his  details,  and  the  acuteness  of 
his  criticisms  are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  I 
tell  you  the  fact,  which  I  heard  from  himself  one 
evening  lately,  at  a  soiree  at  his  house,  in  the  Hue 
du  Bac,  that  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  while 
in  England,  with  those  who  were  the  best  qualified 
to  give  him  the  information  which  he  sought.  He 
reckoned  amongst  his  friends  the  late  Mr.  Watt, 
and  Mr.  Bennie;  he  was  introduced  to  Messrs. 
Telford,  Smeaton,  Baird,  Stevenson,  Brunei,  Brown, 
and  McAdam;  and  surveyed  with  one  or  other  of 
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these  gentlemen  the  canals  they  formed,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  they  modelled,  the  roads  and  railways  they 
planned  and  made,  the  noble  and  perilous  structures 
on  land  and  water  which  they  conceived  and  com¬ 
pleted.  There  are  a  few  observations  of  a  purely 
political  character,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern 
how  far  the  baron  is  of  opinion  that  the  free  insti¬ 
tutions  of  England  have  contributed  to  our  com¬ 
mercial  greatness.  The  facility  with  which  trade 
and  commerce  may  be  prosecuted  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  primary  stimulus  to  enterprise;  and  the 
greater  licence  given  to  a  people  to  pursue  their 
speculations  in  their  own  way ,  the  more  ardent  they 
will  become  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  more  advantage¬ 
ous  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 

There  were  several  semi-practical  scientific  men 
present  the  evening  I  was  at  Baron  DupiiPs,  and 
much  was  said  concerning  the  Great  Western  rail¬ 
road,  and  the  merits  of  Sir  Mark  Isambert  Bru- 
nePs  extended  guage.  What  was  said  was  all 
abstractedly  good,  but  not  more  than  three  in  the 
saloon  had  been  upon  the  Great  W estern,  or  in  fact 
upon  any  other  line  than  the  one  from  London  to 
Liverpool.  Baron  Dupin  is  as  great  an  amateur  of 
highways  as  Lord  Lowther  or  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
and  he  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  impress 
upon  his  countrymen  the  advantages  of  our  turn¬ 
pike  system.  In  his  book  he  says,  that  the  ave¬ 
rage  annual  expense  for  properly  maintaining  the 
turnpike  roads  of  England  is  <P12.  7s.  6d.  per 
mile,  though  he  admits  that  those  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  London  require  no  less  a  sum  than 
cPIOQO  per  mile,  per  annum. 

How  he  arrived  at  his  medium  of  £12.  7s.  6cl ., 

I  cannot  say,  but  only  know  that  the  cost  of  three 
of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  a  commissioner  in  my  own 
county,  is  five  times  that  sum,  and  has  been  so  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  a  most  laudable  task  in  M. 
Pupin,  or  any  one  else,  to  spur  up  his  countrymen 
to  imitate  the  works  and  emulate  the  manufactures 
of  England ;  but  he  must  be  aware,  that,  before 
this  can  be  successfully  effected,  France  must  not 
only  adopt  our  artificial  improvements,  but  she 
must  derive  from  the  hand  of  nature  those  local 
advantages  which  we  possess.  To  accomplish  this, 
Paris,  for  instance,  must  be  connected  with  the 
ocean  by  “  a  moving  road,”  such  as  the  Thames  ; 
and  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne,  like  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  must  have  natural  facilities  for  con¬ 
necting  the  capital,  and  maritime  ports,  by  canals 
and  railways. 

But  let  it  be  conceded,  that  the  enterprise  of  the 
French  might  canalize  the  immense  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  necessary  for  this  object ;  and  let  it  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  they  have  cotton  to  spin  and  ore  to  smelt, 
and  iron  to  manufacture — where  is  the  coal  to  come 
from  ?  That  is  the  grand  desideratum.  This  is 
the  elemental  part  of  all  our  improvements  ;  and 
it  must  be  so  in  their’s.  Without  coal,  in  infinite 
abundance  and  of  the  very  best  description,  neither 
Birmingham  nor  Manchester  would  have  had 
existence. 
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When  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  the  obsta¬ 
cles  to  be  surmounted  by  the  French  in  equalling 
or  rivalling  us  in  manufactures  will  appear  to  be 
truly  formidable.  St.  Etienne  is  the  Birmingham 
of  France;  but  how  is  it  that  it  cannot  produce  a 
single  article  of  iron  or  steel  manufacture  in  any 
degree  approaching  to  our  workmanship  ?  The 
simple  answer  is — the  want  of  means :  the  raw 
materials  are  inferior,  more  costly,  and  the  manu¬ 
factures  themselves  when  executed  far  from  equal¬ 
ling  the  English,  scarcely  repay  the  slovenly  labour 
expended  on  them — even  when  protected  by  a 
strict  prohibition  of  English  goods. 

In  negociating  commercial  treaties  with  Spain  or 
Portugal,  England  cannot  consent  to  give  advan¬ 
tages  to  their  wines  over  those  of  France.  Already 
has  the  commerce  of  France  and  England  suffered 
too  deeply  from  the  advantages  given  by  this 
country  to  Portuguese  wines,  to  allow  of  a  return 
to  differential  duties  on  foreign  wines.  The  pre¬ 
sent  duties  on  all  wines  might  be  most  advan¬ 
tageously  reduced  to  the  amount  of  duty  proposed 
by  Mr.  Macgregor — 2s.  per  gallon.  The  morals 
and  health  of  England  are  as  much  interested  in 
such  a  reduction,  as  the  revenue. 

Although  France  has,  since  the  revolution  of 
1830,  somewhat  modified  her  tariff,  by  removing 
the  prohibitions  on  many  articles  required  for  manu¬ 
facture,  and  on  some  few  manufactured  articles,  and 
by  diminishing  the  duties  on  most  of  the  articles 
required  for  arts,  yet  the  principles  of  free  trade 
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have  not  entered  into  the  considerations  of  the 
changes.  France  still  treats  cotton  twists  and  wool¬ 
len  yarns  as  manufactured  goods,  and  not  as  arti¬ 
cles  necessary  for  manufactures.  She  prohibits  all 
cotton  manufactures,  except  Indian  nankeens,  cot¬ 
ton  lace,  and  coverlets,  and  all  woollens,  hosiery, 
and  flannels,  except  blankets,  inferior  carpets  and 
worsted  wares  and  buttons ;  and  she  imposes  such 
heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of  British  iron  and 
manufactures,  as  amount  to  a  tax  upon  the  people 
of  France  of  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  upon  the 
value  of  the  iron  consumed.  The  French  commer¬ 
cial  system  is  in  fact  a  war  against  the  three  great 
staple  branches  of  British  manufactures,  carried  on 
at  the  expences  of  the  people  of  both  countries. 
According  to  the  latest  official  statements,  I  find, 
the  value  of  British  manufactured  articles  exported 
to  France,  in  1837,  did  not  exceed  eighteen  millions 
of  francs,  of  which,  nearly  thirteen  millions  were 
for  linen,  yarns,  and  cotton  twists,  and  nearly  two 
millions  for  machinery,  chiefly  steam  engines,  lea¬ 
ving  but  three  millions  of  francs  as  the  value  of  all 
the  other  exports  of  manufactures  from  England  to 
France.  To  this  amount  of  exports  is,  however,  to 
be  added  the  smuggling  trade,  which  is  very  exten¬ 
sive.  But  even  with  this  addition,  the  commerce 
between  England  and  France  is  trifling  compared 
with  what  it  ought  to  be,  did  not  both  nations  carry 
on  against  each  other  a  war  of  material  interests. 

O 

A  commercial  treaty  based  upon  our  mutual 
interests,  conceding  nothing,  nor  asking  for  any 
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thing  hostile  to  the  interests  of  either  nation,  will 
be  productive  of  consequences  upon  which  the  peace 
of  the  world  depends  much  more  than  fifty  treaties 
for  the  maintainance  of  what,  in  political  jargon,  is 
termed  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Whatever  interest  you  have  with  the  gentleman  of 
the  Foreign  Office  and  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  use  it 
strenuously,  in  aid  of  this  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  that  on  my  return  to  England,  I  may 
find  John  Bull  learning  to  like  a  wine  from  a  coun¬ 
try  twenty  miles  from  England,  as  well,  as  what  he 
now  drinks,  because  he  thinks  it  comes  from  one  six 
hundred  miles  off. 

I  will  back  the  French  against  the  Portuguese, 
any  day,  for  good  wine  and  good  dinners,  and, 
surely,  John’s  well-known  love  of  both,  will  over¬ 
come  his  predilections  for  far-off  foreign  fare. 

The  most  distant,  as  well  as  the  clearest  produc¬ 
tions  are  not  always  the  best. 

Adieu, 

Y our’s  faithfully, 

«/  7 


William  Pitt  Temple. 
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TO  HECTOR  MACDONALD,  ESQ.,  EDINBURGH. 

Paris ,  December ,  1840. 

I  much  regret  that  my  opportunities  for  forming 
just  opinions  upon  the  literati  of  France  have  been 
so  few ;  nevertheless,  I  have  always  found  personal 
acquaintance  with  popular  writers,  or  with  those 
who  know  them  intimately,  to  dispel  much  of  the 
illusion  which  seems  to  be  essentially  necessary  for  the 
maintainance  of  certain  prerogatives  peculiar  to  au¬ 
thorship.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  as  well  that  I  have 
had  hitherto  so  little  to  tell  you.  The  poets,  however, 
were  the  subjects  of  our  talk  last  night  at  Mme. 
Le  Berni’s  soiree.  The  respective  merits  of  Be- 
ranger  and  Victor  Hugo  were  warmly  discussed; 
but  of  these  you  know  more  than  I  can  impart, 
who  only  chronicle  the  knowledge  of  others.  Our 
hostess,  (I  was  going  to  say,  but  as  she  gave  us 
nothing  but  sugar  and  water)  Madame  le  B.  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Madame  Aimable  Tastu, 
who,  by  her  description,  I  should  conceive  to  be  a 
French  Mrs.  Hemans.  They  have  each  sung  of 
love  and  glory ;  each  alike  celebrated  public  worth 
and  private  virtue ;  each  blending  in  her  poetry  the 
attributes  of  either  sex — force  and  pathos.  Next  to 
the  writings  of  Delavkme  and  Lamartine,  those  of 
Madame  Tastu,  she  considers,  are  the  most  perfect 
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and  brilliant  that  have  appeared  in  our  days,  and 
she  seems  never  weary  of  admiring  the  vigour 
of  thought,  the  generous  ideas,  and  the  patriotic 
sentiments  which  emanate  from  the  bosom  of  a  timid 
woman,  and  modest  mother  of  a  family.  Madame 
Tastu  is  the  first  French  woman,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mine,  de  Grenlis,  who  has  successfully  at¬ 
tempted  the  dramatic  vein.  In  her  translation  of 
the  scene  from  Brutus,  in  Shakspere’s  tragedy  of 
“Julius  Caesar,’"1  she  has  preserved  much  of  the 
noble  simplicity,  with  a  portion  also  of  the  dramatic 
energy  of  the  original ;  again,  when  depicting  the 
madness  of  “  King  Lear,”  the  scene  is  quite  har¬ 
rowing  ;  and  to  prove  how  superior  she  is  to  Ducis 
(whose  translation  you  have)  in  the  adieu  of 
“  Borneo  and  Juliet,”  I  am  tempted  to  extract  the 
passage : — 


JULIETTE. 

“  Quoi,  sitot !  quoi,  deja  tu  veux  partir  ? 

De  Tapproche  du  jour  rien  n’a  pu  l’avertir. 
C’etait  le  rossignol,  et  non  pas  l’alouette, 

Dont  le  chant  a  frappe  ton  oreille  inquire ; 

Crois  en,  mon  Romeo,  ce  grenadier  en  fleurs 
Qui  l’entend  chaque  nuit  raconter  ses  douleurs ; 
C’etait  le  rossignol. 


ROMEO. 

Vois-tu,  ma  bien,  aimee — 
S  etendre  h  Thorison  cette  ligne  enflammee  ? 

*  *  *  * 


“  II  faut  partir  et  vivre,  ou  rester  et  mourir. 
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JULIETTE. 

u  Non  ce  ri’est  pas  le  jour !  ou  done  veux  tu  courir  ? 

Le  jour  est  encore  loin.  C’est  quelque  meteore 
Qui  pour  guider  ta  fuite  a  devance  l’aurore. 

Oh  i  ne  pars  point ! 

ROMEO. 

u  Eh  bien  !  qu’on  me  surprenne  ici, 

Juliette  le  veut,  et  je  le  veux  aussi. 

Non,  ce  n’est  pas  le  jour !  La  lune  en  front  d’albatre 
Repand  sur  noscoteaux  cette  lueur  grisatre; 

Non,  ce  n’est  pas  le  jour ;  ce  ramage  joyeux 
Qui  dbs  long-temps  resonne  au  plus  haul  point, 

Ce  n’est  pas  l’alouette  a  la  voix  matinale  des  cieux. 
L'erreur,  si  e’est  une,  a  moi  seul  est  fatale. 

Et  qu’importe  la  mort?  qu’en  dis-tu,  mon  amour  ? 
Restons,  restons  encore  ;  non,  ce  n’est  pas  le  jour! 

JULIETTE. 

C’est  le  jour,  e’est  le  jour !  va-t-en,  hate  le  fuite 
Tu  ne  saurais,  helas !  t’eloigner  assez  vite, 

Ces  sons  dtourdissans,  cette  importune  voix, 

C’etaitbien  l’alouette.  Oh  !  mieux  vaudrait  cent  fois 
Entendre  du  hibou,  le  cri  rauque  et  bizarre, 

Que  ce  heraut  du  jour  dont  le  chant  nous  s£pare. 

There  are  several  other  female  writers  of  the  day 
who  have  acquired  just  celebrity.  I  have  elsewhere 
given  you  my  opinion  upon  Georges  Sand,  alias  Ma- 
dame  Dudevant,  and  what  I  heard  last  night  from 
Madame  le  B.  will  not  add  to  her  praise.  In  fact, 
Madame  le  B.  declared  to  me  she  would  not  read 
her  works,  and  unhesitatingly  consigned  them  to 
the  same  class  as  Paul  de  Kock,  who,  they  say,  has 
just  completed  his  hundredth  and  sixth  volume. 
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W e  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  lady  poets ; 
and  volumes  of  poems  by  French  authoresses  have 
been  shewn  and  lent  me,  proving  that  our  neigh-' 
hours  have  amongst  them  gifted  females,  some 
nearly,  and  some  quite  upon  a  par  with  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  Miss  Landon,  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Southey, 
or  Mrs.  Howitt. 

Endowed  with  fervid  and  fertile  imaginations, 
coupled  with  an  extreme  delicacy  of  feeling  and  ex¬ 
pression,  women  seem  born  to  describe  the  tender 
sentiments,  the  troubles  of  the  heart,  the  pleasures 
or  agonies  of  love — of  that  chaste  and  timid  love, 
which,  purified  by  modesty,  awed  by  religion,  and 
restrained  by  morality,  loses  a  portion  of  its  purity 
when  described  by  the  pen  of  man.  Yielding  to 
the  inspiration  of  their  feelings,  and  walking  in  the 
traces  of  Madame  Deshoulieres,  Madame  Fanny 
Beauharnais,  and  Madame  de  Bourdie,  made  them¬ 
selves  conspicuous  in  the  beginning  of  this  century; 
Mesdames  Babois  and  Kerdier  surpassed  them — the 
latter  by  the  publication  of  a  charming  idyll,  on 
“  La  fontaine  de  Vaucluse;”  and  the  former  by  six 
elegies  on  the  death  of  her  daughter;  on  which, 
says  Chernier,  “  all  the  ideas  are  tender  recollec¬ 
tions,  and  all  the  verses  are  made  up  of  tears.” 
Next  followed  Madame  Desbordes-Valmore,  Ma¬ 
dame  Constance  de  Salen,  and  Mademoiselle  Gay. 
The  talents  of  the  first  originated  entirely  in  her 
feelings :  it  is  her  heart  that  complains  of  the  in¬ 
constancy  of  her  lover,  that  intermingles  with  her 
most  mournful  lamentations  a  mild  resignation  to 
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the  will  of  Providence ;  and  that  affects  and  subdues 
us  till  we  forget,  whilst  listening  to  it,  the  mind 
that  serves  as  its  interpreter.  Madame  Valmore 
has  none  of  the  reasoning  and  elevation  of  thought 
of  Madame  de  Salen  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  shows 
no  trace  of  that  pretension  to  learning  which  dis¬ 
figures  the  otherwise  excellent  discourse  *  u  sur  les 
divisions  de  gens  de  Lettres  nothing  of  that  thirst 
for  glory  so  remarkable  in  Madame  Dufresnoy. 
This  lady,  who  has  been  so  extravagantly  praised 
in  the  public  journals,  does  not  merit  the  celebrity 
she  has  obtained.  I  think  she  aims  at  originality, 
and  misses  it,  by  striving  to  delineate  too  nicely 
the  delicate  shades  of  love  in  the  two  sexes — the 
passion  of  the  man,  the  tenderness  of  the  woman ; 
a  design  which  might  have  struck  out  a  fresh  path 
in  elegy,  had  she  been  more  successful  in  working 
it  out.  Madame  Tastu  pays  a  delicate  homage  to 
friendship  by  calling  herself  the  pupil  of  Madame 
Dufresnoy,  but  there  is  a  vast  distinction  between 
the  tender  pious  accents  of  the  former,  and  the 
laboured  elegies  of  the  latter.  We  had  an  argu- 
gument  between  two  admirers  of  Beranger  and 
Casimir  Delavigne,  upon  the  superior  merits  of  their 
respective  idols.  BerangePs  songs  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  in  this  country ;  Casimir  Dela- 
vigne’s  productions  have  not  been  equally  fortunate. 
His  first  Messenienne,  in  which  the  disasters  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  are  powerfully  traced,  breathes 
the  profoundest  sorrow,  united  to  the  highest  elo¬ 
quence.  “  Naples  free,”  and  “  Napoleon  dying,” 
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were  subjects  which  subsequently  inspired  his  muse, 
and  obtained  for  him  much  applause.  Beranger  and 
Casimir  Delavigne  have  as  numerous  imitators  as 
Byron  and  Scott. 

Lamartine  has  written  an  epopoeia,  the  w  Epo- 
pceia  of  Humanity of  which  his  poem  of  Jocelyn 
(consisting  of  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  lines) 
was  but  an  episode.  It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior 
to  all  he  has  hitherto  written,  though  the  “  Har¬ 
monies”  and  the  “  Voyage  en  Orient”  indicate  an 
impotence  to  attain  the  object  their  efforts  labo¬ 
riously  struggle  after. 

The  poetic  talent  of  the  author  of  the  “  Medita¬ 
tions,  (brilliant,  undoubtedly,  but  somewhat  of  the 
improvisatore  character — fruitful,  but  in  a  confined 
sphere),  did  not  appear  to  me  adequate  to  the  vast 
proportions  of  an  epic.  His  creeds,  philosophic  and 
religious,  were  not,  in  my  opinion,  nor  in  that  of 
others,  sufficiently  defined  or  determinate  for  what 
he  was  undertaking.  “  It  will  not  do,  M.  Lamar¬ 
tine,  you’ll  break  down,”  I  inwardly  ejaculated,  as 
I  read  his  famous  “  Meditations/’  and  could  never 
believe  that  it  was  reserved  for  him  who  had 
written, — 

“  Our  crime,  that  being  men,  we  strive  to  know ; 

To  serve  in  ignorance  is  Man’s  law  below ; 

(“  Meditations  ”  d  la  Byron.') 

to  teach  us  “  the  destiny  of  humanity,  and  the 
phases  through  which  the  human  mind  must  pass 
to  attain  its  ends  by  the  ways  of  God.” — (Preface  to 
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“  Jocelyn.11)  It  was  hoped,  that  drawn  off  by  his 
political  occupations,  warned  by  a  poet's  instinct, 
and  by  the  voices  of  a  few  friendly  and  conscien¬ 
tious  critics,  M.  Lamartine  would  have  paused  be¬ 
times  in  the  perilous  career  in  which  he  had  incon¬ 
siderately  adventured.  This  has  not  been  the  case. 
Since  Jocelyn ,  another  episode,  La  Chute  d’un  Ange , 
has  appeared,  to  proclaim  his  persistance.  A  third 
episode,  Les  Pecheurs ,  is  promised  us.  It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  an  epopoeia  that  we  are  thus  receiving  in 
fragments  ;  an  epopoeia  gigantic  in  its  dimensions 
as  the  Mahabliarata ;  an  epopoeia  which  will  re¬ 
quire,  perhaps,  a  year  to  read  through  with  due 
reflection,  yet  which  is  intended  to  constitute  a  part 
of  our  national  education,  when  we  shall  have  a 
national  education ;  since  it  is,  as  the  author  some¬ 
where  tells  us,  “  to  supply  an  aliment  that  may 
nourish  the  world,  and  give  it  a  century  of  reju¬ 
venescence.1'  His  books  are  reprinted  every  new 
year  as  keepsakes,  as  family  presents;  they  are 
those  which  French  mothers  are  best  pleased  to  see 
in  the  hands  of  their  young  children.  Is  this  well 
or  ill?  Does  his  poetry  contain  the  aliment  re¬ 
quired  by  the  epoch?  A  powerful*  critic,  one  who 
thoroughly  measures  the  scope  of  Lamartine’s  genius, 
aild  sees  his  ultimate  drift  in  the  theory  he  has 
preached,  and  the  literary  sect  he  has  formed,  has 
placed  this  French  author  in  his  appropriate  niche  in 
the  temple  of  the  muses ;  in  all  his  comments  do  I 
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agree,  and  you  will,  I  think,  read  the  paper  with 
much  interest.  La  Chute  (Pun  Ange ,  I  should  tell 
you,  has  nothing  in  common  with  those  composi¬ 
tions  which  the  first  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Genesis  suggested  to  Byron  and  Moore ;  nor  yet, 
with  the  delicious  little  poem  of  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Eloa;  which  I  would  fain  see  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  could  a  translation  preserve  that  chaste  suavity 
of  expression  in  which  lies  its  principal  charm.  M. 
de  Lamartine’s  ,angel  likewise  falls  through  love ; 
but  that  is  the  only  point  of  contact.  The  idea  of 
the  poem  is  more  comprehensive,  more  philosophic. 
The  angel  is  here  the  personification  of  the  human 
soul.  He  who  relates  the  tale  to  the  poet  is  an  old 
man  of  Maronite  tribe,  for  which  M.  de  Lamartine, 
in  his  oriental  travels,  discovered  so  much  sym¬ 
pathy;  a  mysterious  being,  domiciliated  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  of  whom  no  one  can  tell  the 
age,  and  who 


“  knows  things  right  sliange, 

Of  nascent  time,  man,  angels,  and  their  change.’* 


And  after  the  manner  of  W ordsworth’s  old  man  on 
the  hills,  in  his  “  Excursion,’1  he  gives  vent  to  the 
poet's  finely  drawn  and  high  wrought  fancies. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  Victor 
Hugo  a  few  nights  ago.  How  unlike  he  is  to  the 
prints  of  him  in  the  shop  windows.  There  is  a 
sombre  genius — anxious,  abrupt — absorbed,  it  would 
seem,  in  funereal  contemplations.  His  forehead,  of 
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which  the  heighth  is  exaggerated,  (as  is  the  case 
with  the  forehead  of  every  eminent  man,  since  Dr. 
Gall  set  the  fashion  of  measuring  intellect  by  its 
amplitude)  seems  darkened  by  profound  thought ; 
his  black  and  sunken  eye  is  plunged  in  the  depths 
of  infinity ;  his  lip,  slightly  curled  and  sarcastic  in 
its  expression,  announces  a  profound  disdain  of  the 
public,  for  whom  the  fruits  of  these  abstruse  medita¬ 
tions  are  designed. 

I  should  as  little  recognise  him  in  this  melo-dra- 
matic  piece  of  over-drawing,  got  up  to  astonish  the 
badauds  of  Paris,  as  I  should  recognise  Mirabeau 
in  the  caricature  of  him,  which  M.  Hugo  has  lately 
published,  under  the  title  of  “  Etude  sur  Mirabeau." 
The  poet  has  really  a  handsome  open  countenance. 
His  fine  forehead  announces  intelligence  and  me¬ 
mory.  His  eye  is  gentle,  and  not  nearly  so  deeply 
sunken  as  in  his  portraits.  All  the  upper  part  of 
his  face  speaks  of  high  mental  endowments.  His 
face  is  round  and  pulpy,  resplendent  with  health ; 
far  removed,  whatever  his  flatterers  may  say,  from 
the  paleness  of  poetic  inspiration ;  and  marked,  on 
the  contrary,  with  those  strong  and  fresh  colours 
which  indicate  that  it  is  the  head  alone  which  works ; 
that  his  thoughts  are  not  of  that  kind  which  con¬ 
sume  the  thinker,  and  which  induced  M.  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  to  compare  a  great  mind  to  a  river  wear¬ 
ing  away  its  banks.  Victor  Hugo  was  born  in 
1802,  and  has  since  that  time  roughed  it  on  the 
ocean  of  life.  Victor  Hugo  has  written  numerous 
plays  and  romances ;  most  of  them  (perhaps  all, 
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except  “  Hans  d’lslande,”  and  “  Bug  Jargal”)  less 
from  inclination  or  choice,  than  from  domestic  ne¬ 
cessities,  and  the  burthens  of  a  numerous  family, 
which  constrained  him  to  devote  himself  to  a  lucra¬ 
tive  kind  of  literature.  Like  Byron,  Hugo  embodies 
himself  in  most  of  his  romances ;  and  in  the  short 
conversation  between  us,  ideality,  when  he  spoke  of 
sentiments,  and  impressions  or  feelings,  was  predo¬ 
minant.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  his 
plays  and  romances  represent  almost  exclusively  M. 
Victor  Hugo  ;  but  not  M.  Victor  Hugo  completely, 
or  even  in  a  natural  state,  but  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
with  his  imagination  on  the  rack,  with  feelings 
and  passions  drawn  from  the  head  alone — under  the 
feverish  excitement  of  nocturnal  labours — laugh¬ 
ing  without  gaiety,  weeping  without  tenderness, 
ranting  without  enthusiasm,  putting  to  the  torture, 
not  the  passions  of  the  human  soul,  to  wring  from 
them  undiscovered  secrets,  but  the  F rench  language 
to  extort  from  it  unusual  phrases  and  striking  effects 
of  style.  The  truth  is,  that  imagination,  even  ima¬ 
gination  by  itself,  can  counterfeit,  so  as  to  deceive 
a  blunt  perception,  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind; 
sensibility,  passion,  and  even  reason  itself.  A 
writer  who  has  but  imagination  and  memory,  can 
construct  from  the  recollections  of  his  reading,  a 
scene  of  passion,  though  he  neither  understands  the 
passions  of  others,  nor,  perhaps,  has  any  genuine 
or  accurate  consciousness  of  his  own.  He  will  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  mother,  a  lover,  or  a  mistress, 
language  similar  to  that  spoken  by  such  characters 
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in  the  best  works  of  the  kind ;  he  will  throw  in  a 
kind  of  sensibility,  which,  if  not  examined  very 
closely,  looks  natural  enough ;  he  will  weep  with 
propriety,  and  hit  by  accident,  from  having  read 
something  of  a  similar  kind,  upon  rational  observa¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  produce  of 
his  own  reason.  All  this,  I  think,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  dramatic  writings.  He  is  inferior  to  Sheridan 
Knowles  in  all  natural  delineations,  and  to  Bulwer 
in  piquancy  of  description. 

The  most  remarkable  creation  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
imagination  rushing  on  in  the  dark,  with  the  uncer¬ 
tainty,  but  also  with  the  sometimes  successful 
temerity  of  one  who  wanders  without  a  guide,  are 
Didier,  in  the  drama  of  “  Marion  Delorme Her- 
nani,  in  the  piece  so  called ;  and,  above  all,  La 
Esmeralda  and  Quasimodo,  in  the  justly  admired 
romance  of  “  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.’1 

The  history  of  most  of  Victor  Hugo’s  works  is 
a  catalogue  of  ephemeral  productions,  either 
grafted  upon  the  common-place  of  the  day,  or 
imitated  from  works  of  the  same  class,  and  of 
which  all  the  originality  belonged  to  other  minds. 
Under  the  restoration,  he  published  a  volume  of 
royalist  poems.  The  royalism  of  La  Vendee,  the 
royalism  of  the  times  preceding  1780,  the  royalism 
which,  in  histories  of  France  for  the  use  of 
schools,  suppressed  the  reign  of  Napoleon  and  ten 
years  of  the  republic —  the  royalism  which  exhaled 
malediction  and  opprobrium  against  the  revolution¬ 
ists  who  saved  France  from  conquest  and  slavery, 
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and  perhaps  from  dismemberment — the  abusive  and 
declamatory  loyalism  of  the  Conservateur,  the 
idiotic  royalism  of  the  Sainte-Ampoule  and  the 
Oriflamme — was  at  that  time  the  sentiment  most 
in  vogue.  Victor  Hugo,  mounted  on  the  top  of 
this  highflying  enthusiasm,  flung  a  bundle  of  odes 
into  that  torrent  of  denouement ,  which  passed  away 
soon  after,  having  made  more  noise  than  mischief. 

The  fashion  of  imprecation  and  raving  against 
revolutionary  principles  was  succeeded  by  a  rage 
for  what  may  be  called  the  Middle-Age  style, — for 
describing  Gothic  cathedrals,  donjons,  ruined  towers, 
and  feudal  castles  d  la  Scott,  which  the  writers  of 
royalism  betook  themselves  to  defending  against 
the  bande  noir — an  association  of  speculators  who 
bought  large  estates  to  sell  them  in  lots,  built  vil¬ 
lages  with  the  materials  of  deserted  chateaux,  and 
planted  potatoes  for  human  beings  in  the  ancient 
domain  of  foxes  and  hares.  Victor  Hugo  made 
himself  the  practical  organ  of  this  feudal  reaction 
against  the  bande  noir ,  which  was  only  noir ,  because 
the  tendency  of  its  operations  was  to  consolidate 
the  new  distribution  of  property  effected  by  the 
revolution. 

From  1827  to  1830,  times  had  again  changed; 
royalism  was  on  its  last  legs :  the  tide  no  longer 
set  in  favour  of  the  emigres  ;  the  poets  and  contro¬ 
versialists  of  “  the  altar  and  the  throne”  had  be¬ 
come  merely  ridiculous.  Revolutionary  ideas, 
views  of  philanthropy  and  improvement,  became 
the  common-places  of  the  new  era.  Napoleon 
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became  once  more  the  great  man,  and  resumed  his 
place  in  the  histories  of  France.  The  column  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  cast  from  captured  Prussian 
cannon,  became  the  object  of  anti-Bourbon  pil¬ 
grimages.  M.  Victor  Hugo  veered  round  his 
royalist  vessel  with  dexterity,  at  the  peril,  it  must 
be  allowed  of  his  honor,  and  by  some  well-timed 
sacrifices,  adjusted  it  to  the  gale  of  liberalism.  He 
poured  forth  verses  full  of  beauties  to  Napoleon, 
and  published  an  irregular  but  occasionally  eloquent 
book  against  the  punishment  of  death,  the  reproba¬ 
tion  of  which  was  just  then  the  most  popular 
amongst  the  common-places  of  the  day. 

The  heroes  of  July  became  soon  after  the  com¬ 
mon  topics  for  conversation,  and  Victor  Hugo, 
among  the  rest,  produced  a  cold,  vapid  hymn  for 
the  funeral  ceremony  at  the  Pantheon.  He  has 
just  done  the  same  for  the  obsequies  of  Napoleon. 
Is  scepticism  the  fashion  l  he  tunes  his  lyre  to  the 
subdued  and  discouraging  tones  of  scepticism.  By 
the  erudition  of  a  few,  aided  by  the  allurements  of 
well- warmed  and  tapestried  churches  for  the  many, 
and  beaux  esprits  preachers  who  say  a  great  deal 
about  morals,  and  very  little  about  dogmas,  a  sort 
of  neo-Christianity  is  brought  into  fashion,  without 
temporal  power,  without  priesthood,  and  without 
Pope.  M.  Victor  Hugo  turns  his  hand  to  neo-Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  preaches  it  in  prose  and  verse. 

Hugo’s  writings  appear  in  more  favourable 
colours  when  remembered  some  time  after  perusal, 
than  when  our  eye  is  upon  the  page.  The  supers 
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fluities  are  then  retrenched,  and  the  excesses  of  an 
ill-regulated  imagination  blotted  out.  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliff',  and  even  Scott,  are  more  pleasant  to  me  in 
remembrance,  than  in  the  reading.  How  many 
pages  of  minutire  do  we  not  skim  through  to  pounce 
upon  real  natural  incident,  unencumbered  with 
verbose  sentiment,  both  in  Godwin  and  Ward  2 
Captain  Marryatt,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Theodore 
Hook,  have  scarcely  a  page  which  one  can  skip 
without  a  loss  of  some  little  Gerard  Dow  or 
Terberg  cabinet  interior,  where  every  article  is 
painted  to  the  life.  Not  a  French  novelist  of  the 
present  day  possesses  their  powers  of  concentration 
and  comprehension.  Writers  who  have  cultivated 
the  whole,  and  not  a  part  only  of  their  minds — 
who,  along  with  a  rich  fond  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  possess,  and  are  not  possessed  by ,  a  fertile  but 
well  regulated  imagination,  have  always  a  distinct 
and  assignable  action  on  their  country  and  their 
age.  All  such  writers  have  a  determinate  charac¬ 
ter — a  physiognomy  which  distinguishes  them  from, 
and  raises  them  above  other  men.  One  can  tell 
what  they  have  been  sent  into  the  world  for — of 
what  great  principle  they  are  the  representatives  and 
exponents.  Be  their  ruling  passion  love  or  hate — 
would  they  impel  their  age  towards  the  glories  of 
an  unknown  future,  or  detain  it  tossing  on  the  rest¬ 
less  waves  of  doubt — let  them  laugh  or  weep — in 
any  case  they  lead,  and  are  not  led  ;  they  are  ever 
in  the  bowels  of  their  age,  never  at  its  surface ; 
ever  ruling,  and  never  ruled.  Byron  in  England 
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and  Beranger  in  France  (to  speak  only  of  poets) 
are  writers  of  this  kind.  Byron  by  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  unlimited  freedom  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
conduct — by  his  daring  scepticism  and  bitter  irony, 
his  contempt  for  all  the  received  notions  of  good  or 
evil — stirred  up  from  its  lowest  depths,  perhaps  the 
most  artificial,  and  conventional  society  now  exis¬ 
ting  in  the  world.  Neither  friends  nor  enemies 
were  moderately  affected  by  him.  He  banished 
himself  from  his  country — abdicated  all  share  in 
her  destinies — and  yet  he  reigned  over  her  with 
more  commanding  influence  than  any  man  of  his 
age.  Beranger — as  solitary,  as  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  society  as  Byron,  but  with  the  difference,  which 
exists  between  a  petit  bourgeois  of  Paris,  and  an 
English  lord — between  the  solitude  of  a  cottage  at 
Poissy  or  Fontainbleau,  and  the  wandering  luxuri¬ 
ous  solitude  of  the  titled  poet — Beranger  has  also 
a  physiognomy  of  his  own ;  and  his  footsteps  will 
be  still  more  plainly  distinguishable  by  future  gene¬ 
rations  in  France,  than  those  of  Byron  in  England. 
Beranger  is  the  most  complete,  the  most  ingenious, 
the  favourite  type  of  the  French  character.  A 
passionate  and  not  very  consistent  ardour  at  once  for 
warlike  glory  and  political  liberty;  noble  and  gene¬ 
rous  illusions  along  with  the  strongest  good  sense  ; 
the  union  of  critical  penetration  not  easily  imposed 
upon,  with  the  helplessness  of  a  child  ;  an  admira¬ 
ble  comprehension  of  the  past,  far  greater,  indeed, 
than  makes  some  people  think  themselves  entitled 
to  despair  of  the  future,  but  sufficient  to  make  him 
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look  forward  to  it  with  steady  hope ;  poignant 
satire,  combined  with  the  most  attractive  bonhom- 
mie :  the  gaiety  of  a  Frenchman,  never  degene¬ 
rating  into  a  horse-laugh ;  sensibility  which  never 
becomes  maudlin  ;  a  turn  for  raillery  rather  than 
irony;  free  from  hatred  or  ill-will,  but  not  devoid  of 
antipathies  : — all  these  qualities  being  blended  and 
tempered  with  that  peculiar  felicity  which  makes 
the  Germans  say,  that  the  French  character  has  no 
depth,  because  it  does  not  rush  into  their  eccentri¬ 
city  and  exaggeration. — Such  is  Beranger.  In  the 
Garde-de-corps  of  the  Restoration — at  the  mess- 
table  of  the  household  troops — the  young  provincial 
nobles  and  farmers'’  sons — sing  in  chorus  the 
verses  of  Beranger.  All  Frenchmen  sing,  have 
sung,  and  will  sing  his  songs.  His  verses  have 
helped  to  make  revolutions.  His  quarrel  with  the 
Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch  was  a  national  quarrel ; 
and  his  imprisonment  proved  one  of  the  causes  of 
their  expulsion  from  France. 

In  proof  of  his  appreciation  of  us  English,  I 
subjoin,  for  the  poet’s  corner  of  your  clever  weekly 

periodical,  one  of  his  short,  merry  songs  : — 

. 

Though  their  hats  are  but  bad  ones,  I  certainly  am 
Very  fond  of  those  blustering  Britons,  “  G —  dam  !” 

In  their  manners  and  dress,  like  their  own  light  dragoon, 

Such  a  happy  compound  of  the  bear  and  baboon  ! 

There’s  a  magic  that  Frenchmen  can  rarely  resist, 

In  the  sledge-hammer  thump  of  an  Englishman’s  fist. 

Here,  in  Paris,  how  clumsily  “  muscadins”  fight! 

Why,  they  hardly  can  tell  the  left  hand  from  the  right; 
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And  engaged  “  tooth  and  nail,”  at  each  other  they  pull, 

In  a  manner  that  shocks  scientific  John  Bull. 

There’s  a  magic  that  Frenchmen  can  rarely  resist, 

In  the  sledge-hammer  thump  of  an  Englishman’s  fist. 

Change  the  scene  to  the  midst  of  yon  beef-eating  mob; 

See  two  friends  interchange  counter  buffs  on  the  nob  ! 

At  their  strength  and  their  skill  a  French  ploughman  would 
stare, 

They’re  “  milords’*  that  are  boxing  so  lustily  there! 

There’s  a  magic  that  Frenchman  can  rarely  resist, 

In  the  sledge-hammer  thump  of  an  Englishman’s  fist. 

Should  our  ladies  approve  such  proceedings  as  these, 

The  coquette  might  relax  in  her  efforts  to  please, 

And,  extending  to  “  fibbing”  her  penchant  for  fibs, 

Lay  her  swains  at  her  feet  by  a  punch  in  the  ribs. 

There’s  a  magic  that  Frenchmen  can  rarely  resist, 

In  the  sledge-hammer  thump  of  an  Englishman’s  fist. 

Yes,  in  morals  and  milling,  in  grace  and  in  grog, 

Yield  the  sons  of  the  vine  to  the  sons  of  the  fog; 

Of  our  wit  and  our  wine  let  us  prate  as  we  will, 

In  plum-pudding  and  port  they  out-rival  us  still. 

There’s  a  magic  that  Frenchmen  can  rarely  resist, 

In  the  sledge-hammer  thump  of  an  Englishman’s  fist. 

Beranger  is  the  only  living  French  poet  who 
possesses  the  verve  peculiar  to  our  ballad  style  of 
song  writing. 

Y our’s  truly, 


Andrew  Irving. 
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TO  SIR  HARRY  ST.  LEGER,  CROCKFORd's  CLUB,  ST. 

JAMESVSTREET,  LONDON. 

Paris ,  December  23,  1840. 

The  club  houses  in  Paris,  dear  Sir  Harry,  do 
not  deserve  the  name :  the  best  club  occupies  but 
one  floor,  over  some  shops  in  the  Italian  JBoule- 
varts,  and  those  in  the  Rue  Grammont  and  the 
Rue  Sentier  are  only  seen  after  you  have  mounted 
a  couple  of  flights  of  stairs.  I  expressed  my  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  Due  de  Salvandi,  a  member  of  one, 
that  the  members,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy, 
(for  France),  did  not  subscribe  amongst  themselves 
by  way  of  debentures,  a  sum  sufficient  to  erect  a 
club-house  somewhat  more  worthy  of  the  name, 
though  they  might  not  attempt  to  rival  ours  in 
London.  He  asked  how  it  were  possible  to  draw 
money  from  gentlemen's  pockets  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  you  may  imagine  his  astonishment, 
when  I  told  him  that  there  was  a  new  club-house 
just  opened  in  London,  the  members  of  which  had 
contended  amongst  each  other  who  should  contri¬ 
bute  most  towards  the  capital  stock  required  for 
building  their  new  house.  Imagine  also,  if  you 
can,  how  amazed  he  looked  when  I  added,  that 
P45,000  were  paid  down  in  money,  <P25,000  pro¬ 
mised,  if  required ;  and  that  the  cost  of  the  whole 
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would  be  about  d?90,000  ;  the  revenue  being,  at 
this  moment,  from  subscriptions,  &c.,  <£*17,000 
a-year.  “  This  is  pretty  well  for  a  young  club,  I 
think,  eh,  M.  le  Due  ?”  “  Impossible  V  replied  he ; 

“  it  is  the  yearly  revenue  of  some  of  the  German 
states  ; — what  club  is  it  V’  I  told  him  “  the  Re¬ 
form  Club  but  that  he  should  not  suppose  that 
all  club  spirit  was  confined  to  reformers,  I  gave 
him  some  of  the  items  in  the  “  Carlton  Club’s” 
expenditure,  where,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  I  have 
as  many  friends  as  in  the  “  Reform.”  One  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  latter,  I  remember,  offered  to  contribute 
£?20,000  himself,  when  £*27,000  was  proposed  to 
be  raised  amongst  the  members  for  the  buildings  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  they  have  now  1,180  members. 
Many  of  the  smaller  clubs  have  borrowed  from  their 
now  members  sums  varying  from  £*12,000  to 
£*20,000.  “  Nay,  M.  le  Due,”  said  I,  “  in  order 

that  you  may  judge  in  what  credit  clubs  and  their 
members  stand,  even  with  grave,  prudent  capital¬ 
ists,  a  bank  within  the  last  few  weeks,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  offered  to  lend  the  Reform  Club  £*1  7,000,  to 
pay  the  balance  of  Messrs.  Peto,  their  builders* 
account,  provided  the  club  would  but  open  an  ac¬ 
count  with  it.  The  members  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  Club,  (< quorum  pars  non  magna  sum ,)  could 
raise  in  twenty-four  hours  a  loan,  by  their  money 
or  credit,  of  <£100,000,000  sterling.  The  Wind¬ 
ham  Club,  though  comparatively  small  in  numbers, 
and  conducted  upon  the  scale  of  an  English  gentle¬ 
man^  domestic  arrangements, — combining  with  the 
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comforts  and  elegancies  of  private  life,  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  bachelor  society,  (if  any  there  be,) — has 
an  income  of  £5,000  a  year  from  the  subscriptions 
alone ;  the  receipts  from  the  members  for  their 
meals,  wine,  &c.,  being  disbursed  in  the  supply  of 
their  other  exigences,  and  amount  in  a  club  of  this 
size  to  about  P6,000  a  year ;  the  former  sum  merely 
keeping  up  the  house. 

The  members  of  this  circle  raised  last  year 
,£20,000  amongst  themselves,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol’s  mansion  in  St.  JamesV 
square,  where  they  are  now  domiciled ;  one  indivi¬ 
dual  of  their  body  advancing  <P12,000  at  four  per 
cent.  I  recur  to  this,  amongst  the  others  I  named 
to  the  French  nobleman,  as  one  instance  out  of 
many,  and  a  fair  sample  of  what  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  the  clubs  of  London  can  do,  and  are 
severally  doing  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
The  members  of  the  clubs  in  Paris  are  mostly  roues 
and  gamblers.  I  was  introduced  to,  and  made  an 
honorary  member  of  three  ;  but  beyond  these,  none 
with  any  pretensions  to  respectability  can  be  named 
— and  at  the  one  composed  of  the  steadiest  men, 
as  I  was  told,  the  Gercle  de  Commerce — (what  a 
caricature  upon  our  City  Club  !  where  any  one  of 
fifty  of  its  members,  whom  I  could  name,  could 
buy  up  the  French  metropolitan  Cercle  de  Com¬ 
merce) — I  found  five  card-tables  in  full  play  at 
noon. 

The  clubs  of  Paris  are  not  what  ours  are.  They 
are  expressly  established  for  play;  imitations  of 
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yours,  the  Albion  and  Graham’s;  and  humble  imi¬ 
tations  they  are.  The  Jockey  Club,  in  the  Rue 
Grange  Bataliere,  is  a  little  Tattersall’s,  and  but 
for  the  English,  would  make  up  for  Chantilly  and 
the  Champ  de  Mars  not  half  such  44  sporting  books'’ 
as  are  posted  up  for  the  balance  on  a  Derby  or  Le- 
ger  day  at  Jem  Burn's,  or  Spring’s.  If  44  legsr  in 
practice  are  not  so  rife  here  as  in  England,  it  is  not 
from  absence  of  the  will  to  be  so ;  as  to  legs  out  of 
practice,  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  called 
for  44  at  the  corner, ^  Paris  and  Boulogne  suit  their 
constitutions  better  than  London. 

In  the  clubs  here,  chess  is  more  played  than  in 
ours,  and  cards  ten  times  as  much.  I  played  at  chess 
last  night  with  M.  Chaumont,  and  he  beat  me — how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ;  he  played  with  M.  Eugene, 
the  Kentfield  of  Paris,  and  knows  Deschapelles,  who 
is  chess  king  par  eminence  of  France,  if  not  of 
Europe.  I  asked  him  whether  he  knew  Descha¬ 
pelles’  particular  method  of  play.  Mons.  C.  replied, 
that  with  the  usual  openings  of  the  game  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  wholly  unacquainted,  and  had  to  find 
the  correct  move  in  his  play.  He  added,  that  in 
some  pools  of  chess  with  Cochrane,  and  La  Bour- 
donnais,  who  died  in  London  a  short  time  since,  he 
found  this  to  be  a  disadvantage,  and  was  compelled 
to  play  more  slowly  than  either  of  his  two  formidable 
antagonists.  Deschapelles^  wonderful  talent  is  the 
most  keenly  excited  in  crowded  positions  on  the  board. 
Here  that  which  may  be  Cimmerian  darkness  to  the 
bystanders,  is  to  him  clear  as  noon.  Speaking  of  his 
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own  play,  Deschapelles  said,  “  For  my  part,  I  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  I  want  to 
checkmate  ;  I  do  not  want  to  capture,  to  defend,  nor 
to  attack.  I  repeat,  I  want  to  checkmate,  et  voila 
tout.”  Deschapelles  having  excited  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  amongst  chess-players,  and  knowing  how  at¬ 
tached  you  are  to  the  game,  I  have  noted  down 
some  interesting  facts  from  various  sources  respect¬ 
ing  his  extraordinary  skill,  though  he  had  ceased  to 
play  some  years.  He  lost  his  right  hand  in  battle, 
and  had  been  badly  wounded  on  his  head,  and  it  was 
a  curious  thing  to  see  the  veteran  collect  the  cards 
with  his  one  hand,  sort,  play,  and  gather  them  into 
tricks.  His  fame  as  a  whist  player  was  indeed 
European  until  his  death,  a  few  months  ago  ;  and 
was  echoed  from  the  halls  of  the  Traveller’s  and 
Crockford’s  to  the  salons  of  the  German  spas.  So 
great  was  the  confidence  of  his  followers,  that  I 
have  been  gravely  informed,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  money  could  be  deposited  to  back  any  match  of 
whist  he  might  undertake  ;  and  this  seems  less  im¬ 
probable,  as  I  know  several  wealthy  bankers  who 
are  proud  to  enrol  themselves  on  his  list  of  devotees. 
A  match  was  made  some  time  back  between  the 

British  Lord  G - ,  and  M.  Deschapelles,  at  whist, 

for  two  hundred  thousand  francs  ;*  but  was  stopped 

*  “  Fraser’s  Magazine,”  vol.  xix.,  to  which  Mr.  Playfair  is  in¬ 
debted  for  these  remarks.  “  Fraser’s  Magazine”  contains  many 
interesting  papers  from  hands  thoroughly  conversant  with  French 
habits,  and  of  which  the  writers  of  these  letters  have  judi¬ 
ciously  availed  themselves. 
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ere  commenced  by  our  countryman's  just  fears  that 
the  thing  in  D owning-street  might  be  viewed  as 
infra  dig.  When  the  question  of  M.  Descha- 
pelles’  chivalrous  challenge  to  give  a  pawn  and  two 
moves  to  the  best  English  player,  was  on  the  tapis , 
in  the  month  of  May,  1836,  the  French  champion, 
who  had  not  played  a  single  game,  nor  even  touched 
a  chess  board  for  fifteen  years,  felt  some  curiosity 
to  know  what  effect  this  long  interval  of  inactivity 
would  have  upon  his  chess  faculty.  To  test  this, 
he  suddenly  walked  into  the  chess  club  here,  and, 
without  the  slightest  preparation,  sat  down  to  play 
with  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  at  that  curious  variety 
of  chess  known  as  “  the  game  of  the  pawns,' ”  in 
which  the  one  player  removes  his  queen,  and  is 
allowed,  instead,  a  certain  number  of  extra  pawns. 
Deschapelles  and  De  la  Bourdonnais  played  four 
even  games  that  sitting ;  that  is  to  say,  eight  pawns 
being  allowed  alternately  for  the  queen.  Of  three 
games,  Deschapelles  won  two,  drew  one,  and  lost 
one  !  Can  words  add  to  this  astonishing  feat  ?  He 
afterwards  played  M.  St.  Amant,  giving  him  a 
pawn  and  two  moves,  and  this  M„  St.  Amant,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  played  in  London  with  our  first 
players  even,  and  beat  them  all  round.  Yet  this 
perfect  player  (M.  Deschapelles)  never  studied  the 
theory  of  chess,  nor  looked  at  any  wrork  existing  on 
the  subject.  He  has  played  with  all  the  great 
players  of  Europe,  and  beat  them  all,  as  well  as 
with  players  who  have  been  famous  in  more  impor¬ 
tant  matters — Ney,  Fouche,  J unot,  and  Louis  Bona- 
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parte.  It  is  said  that  Deschapelles  revenged 
France  on  Marshal  Blucher,  by  teaching  the  latter, 
to  the  tune  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  that  he  knew 
much  less  of  manoeuvring  troops  on  the  field  of 
chess  than  on  the  plains  of  real  war.  If  this  be 
true,  Blucher  is  not  the  only  German  who  has  paid 
high  for  the  lesson  of  experience  in  chess ;  witness 
Count  d’Armstadt,  and  others. 

The  chess  club  has  removed  from  its  old  quarters, 
the  Cafe  de  la  Regence,  and  is  now  established  in  a 
suite  of  lofty  rooms  in  the  Rue  Menars.  It  includes 
in  its  list  Mery,  Lacratelle,  Jouy,  and  other 
literati ,  headed  by  Boissy  d’Anglas,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  sprinkling  of  nobility.  I  have  visited  it 
three  times,  and  am  ■  now  enrolled  as  an  honorary 
member;  but  I  assure  you,  your  Westminster  chess 
club,  since  you  have  removed  to  Charles-street, 
Waterloo-place,  and  have  remodelled  your  body, 
has  no  reason  to  fear  a  meeting  with  the  club 
Cercle  des  ecliecs.  The  dinner  at  Grignons,  in  the 
passage  Vivienne,  which  followed  the  challenge  of 
Deschappelles  in  1838 — and  at  which  peers,  de¬ 
puties,  bankers,  generals,  merchants,  and  men  of 
letters  met  your  club  delegates  to  settle  the  terms 
of  a  great  match,  but  at  which  meeting  nothing  was 
done  save  disputing  until  two  next  morning,  upon 
points  that  ought  never  to  have  been  raised,  is  still 
jokingly  referred  to.  Of  this  memorable  nocturnal 
debate,  there  cannot  be  two  versions  more  opposed 
to  each  other  than  that  in  “  Fraser’s  Magazine,” 
to  which  I  have  before  referred,  and  by  Mery,  in 
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u  Le  jouer  d'echecs,”  in  the  Fran gais  peints  par 
eux-memes .  There  are  some  fine  old  men  in  this 
club — chess  players  of  more  than  half  a  century’s 
practice ;  pale,  very  pale,  white  headed,  mild  in 
manner,  and  neatly  dressed ;  there  they  sit,  as  they 
have  sat  ever  since  the  days  of  Louis  XV.,  and  they 
perfectly  realise  one’s  ideas  of  the  cotemporaries  of 
Philidor,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  one  can  imagine 
them  to  have  played  with  Emile  and  Saint-Preux,  at 
the  Cafe  Procope.  They  look  as  if  they  once  com¬ 
menced  bv  the  coup  du  herger  classique ,  at  half-past 
twelve,  with  some  encyclopediste  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain,  just  as  they  do  at  the  same  hour  by 
the  gambit  of  Captain  Evans,  M.  de  Jouy,  with 
M.  de  Lacratelle,  and  M.  Jay,  who  never  have 
been  known  to  miss  a  club-day.  Chess  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  favourable  to  longevity,  so  venerable  and 
so  serenely  cheerful  are  these  aged  players. 

Y our’s  truly, 

Peregrine  Playfair. 


vol.  i. 
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FRENCH  LAW. 


TO  SERGEANT  PLEADER,  LINCOLNVlNN,  LONDON. 

Paris ,  Dec.  26,  1840. 

My  dear  Sergeant, — A  few  days  since  I  was 
witness  to  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  be¬ 
tween  our  law  and  that  of  this  country,  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  result  of  a  trial  before  the  Court  of 
Correctional  Police,  at  the  Palais  de  Justice . 
Numerous  were  the  visitors  present,  and  great  inte¬ 
rest  appeared  to  be  excited — both  plaintiff  and  de¬ 
fendant  being  literary  men,  and  well  known  to  the 
Parisian  newspaper  press.  Through  the  kindness 
of  an  advocate  I  was  well  seated,  but  not  so  conve¬ 
niently  as  such  an  interposition  in  one’s  favour 
could  have  placed  me  in  our  metropolitan  county 
courts.  The  public  do  not  sit  amongst  the  counsel, 
as  with  us,  neither  can  a  favoured  individual  take 
his  seat  by  the  judge  upon  the  bench.  The  indis¬ 
criminate  indulgence  granted  by  sheriffs  and  judges 
to  applicants  that  find  favour  in  their  eyes — espe¬ 
cially  if  they  be  of  the  softer  sex,  and  blessed  with 
a  pretty  face — for  seats  in  our  small  courts  of 
justice,  has  always,  in  my  opinion,  tended  to  lessen 
the  dignified  aspect  of  the  bench,  and  render  the 
maintainance  of  decorum  so  necessary  to  its  cha¬ 
racter,  frequently  impossible. 

In  the  French  courts  the  spectators,  and,  indeed, 
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all  who  are  not  at  the  moment  taking  part  in  the 
proceedings,  are  seated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  judges,  counsel,  and  jury  ;  whilst  munici¬ 
pal  guards,  armed  with  fixed  bayonets,  do  the  duty 
that  constables,  javelin-men,  and  sheriffVofficers 
perform  in  ours.  It  is  an  awkward  thing  to  crush 
against  these  gentry  ;  it  is  so  felt,  and  no  one  does 
it : — “  il  est  defendu ,  monsieur is  firmly,  but 
civilly  uttered  by  the  soldier,  and  no  one  grumbles. 
What  columns  of  fine  writing  would  not  our  news¬ 
papers  give,  were  order  thus  enforced  amongst  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  in  our  legal  assemblies  ? 
Yet  none  but  the  disorderly  have  any  real  interest 
objecting  to  regulations  found  to  be  the  most 
efficacious  for  the  comfort  of  the  well-conducted. 
You  must,  however,  remember  the  arguments 
lately  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Police  Bill ;  and  longer  ago,  the  patriotic 
bursts  that  annually  shook  the  walls  of  Parliament 
against  the  measures  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  to  remodel  the  wretched  old  worn- 
out  watch-and-ward  system,  which  left  about  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  closely  packed  together  in  a 
metropolis,  at  the  mercy  of  gangs,  composed  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  adroit  thieves  of  modern  times. 
One  is  reconciled  to  the  military  uniform  in  time, 
from  the  good  effect  it  visibly  produces  every  where, 
and  the  respect  it  meets  with — a  respect  it  deserves. 

But  to  return  to  the  trial  in  the  Court  of  Cor¬ 
rectional  Police: — this  was  a  case  of  assault.  M. 

q2 


t)40  M.  BERGERON  ASSAULTS  M  GIRARDIN. 

Bergeron,  wlio  had.  been  connected  with  the 
“  Siecle  ”  a  paper  having  the  largest  circulation  at 
this  moment  in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  “  Charivari” 
well  known  in  England  from  its  wit  and  originality 
— had  been  attacked  in  the  “  Pressed — a  journal 
supporting  the  present  cabinet — by  M.  Girardin:  the 
latter  also  having  been  assailed  in  turn  by  M.  Gis- 
quet  in  some  unpublished  letter,  had  at  that  moment 
an  action  coming  on  for  immediate  trial  against  that 
person  for  libel.  M.  Bergeron,  happening  one 
night  to  descry  from  the  pit  of  the  opera  M.  Girar- 
din  seated  in  a  box,  felt  his  blood  boil  at  the  sight 
of  the  author  of  libels  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  losing  a  principal  means  of  support — they 
being  personal  attacks  on  his  character — and  not 
being  able  to  restrain  himself,  went  round  to  the 
back  of  the  next  box,  and  slapped  M.  Girardin’s 
face,  and  then  immediately  left  the  theatre.  The 
blow  wats  given,  and  the  retreat  effected  so  simulta¬ 
neously,  that  few  people  witnessed  the  rencontre  ; 
and  M.  Girardin  himself  was  scarcelv  aware  to  whom 

v 

he  was  indebted  for  the  salute  his  right  cheek  had  so 
suddenly  received.  M.  Bergeron,  however,  innne- 
diatelv  sent  M.  Girardin  a  note,  avowing  himself 
the  aggressor,  which  translated,  ran  thus : — “  It 
was  I,  Bergeron,  who  slapped  your  face  at  the 
Opera.  T  am  at  your  command ;  if  the  outrage 
you  have  received  can  make  you  renounce  the 
cowardly  system  of  impunity  behind  which  you 
have  so  long  sheltered  your  insolence. ^  M.  Girar- 
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din  would  not  take  the  hint  and  call  M.  Bergeron 

O 

out,  but  brought  his  action,  not  civilly  for  damages, 
but  by  criminal  indictment. 

You  would  have  been  surprised,  had  you  heard 
the  Avocat  du  Roi  lauding  M.  Grirardin’s  courage 
and  forbearance  in  resisting  the  brute  impulse  of 
rushing  to  combat  his  foe  ;  it  was  what  I  scarcely 
expected  from  a  Frenchman.  44  M.  de  Girardm,*’ 
said  he,  4 4  has  on  this  occasion  set  an  example  for 
which  society  is  his  debtor.  It  is  an  easy  and 
vulgar  courage  amongst  us  to  expose  one’s  breast 
to  the  dangers  of  a  single  combat.  It  requires  far 
greater  strength  of  mind  to  resist  a  prejudice  so 
deeply  rooted  in  our  customs,  and  still  more  forti¬ 
tude  to  brave  those  incessant  sarcasms  to  which 
hatred  gives  birth,  and  which  folly  propagates 
daily.  When  our  magistracy  declared  duelling  a 
crime  amenable  to  law,  it  conferred  a  signal  benefit 
on  the  country,  and  it  would  fail  in  its  duty  if  it 
did  not  give  protection  to  those,  who,  instead  of 
seeking  redress  from  a  trial  of  brute  force,  appeal 
more  rationally  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  that 
this  may  be  the  case,  we  move  that  the  defendant 
be  sentenced  to  the  maximum  of  the  penalties  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  311th  and  315th  articles  of  the 
penal  code,  or  in  other  words,  to  five  years’  impri¬ 
sonment.”  Disbelieving  my  ears,  I  asked  to  see 
the  volume  of  the  statutes  containing  this  act,  and 
there  I  found  it,  sure  enough.  How  a  government 
like  the  French  could  succeed  in  passing  such  a 
law,  entailing  such  excessive  penalties,  and  allowing 
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such  wide  discretion  to  the  judge,  on  a  matter 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  never  thought  of,  for  a 
moment,  but  as  cognisant  by  a  different  code, 
amongst  all  above  the  level  of  the  canaille ,  is  really 
astonishing.  Having  heard  so  much  about  the 
spirit  from  others,  and  nice  sense  of  honour  of 
the  French  from  themselves,  I  conceived  that  this 
act,  with  its  penal  clauses,  was  pretty  much  inter¬ 
preted  as  ours  under  similar  circumstances,  and  that 
but  small  damages  were  given  when  great  provoca¬ 
tion  was  proved ;  and  as  to  imprisonment,  that  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  M.  Bergeron  ap¬ 
peared  in  person,  and  spoke  for  nearly  two  hours, 
giving  a  full  history  of  his  grievances  against  M. 
Girardin,  to  whom  he  ascribed  the  ruin  of  his  pros¬ 
pects  in  life.  The  judge  interrogated  the  defendant 
in  the  fashion  of  French  courts,  and  I  thought 
very  unfairly.  His  questions  went  back  to  Ber¬ 
geron's  unpublished  opinions  ten  years  back.  I 
thought  I  was  listening  to  Fouquier  Tinville.  All 
my  reading  of  the  trials  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  particularly  those  of  Marie  Antoinette 
and  the  twenty-two  members  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention,  rose  most  vividly  before  my  mind. 
Nothing  I  have  read  in  the  cases  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  or  Lord  William  Russell,  contained 
stronger  specimens  of  what  is  technically  called 
“  bullying,"  than  that  which  I  heard  this  day 
addressed  from  the  judgment-seat  to  the  defendant. 
The  questions  of  the  judge  contained  allusions  and 
demanded  explanations,  which,  had  a  counsel  for 
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the  plaintiff  urged  them  on  a  trial  of  a  similar 
nature  in  Great  Britain,  the  defendant’s  counsel 
would  have  appealed  to  the  judge  for  a  reprimand, 
and  insisted  upon  an  immediate  retraction  of  the 
expressions. 

The  judges  of  the  correctional  police,  four  in 
number,  retired  apart  for  twenty  minutes,  after 
which  they  came  forward  and  sat  down,  the  pre¬ 
sident  pronouncing  the  decree  of  the  court.  It  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  writing,  and  I  obtained  a 
copy  of  it,  as  it  presented  so  curious  an  anomaly 
to  our  notions  of  justice  and  retribution.  After 
stating  that  the  assault  was  clearly  proved,  and  not 
denied  by  defendant,  and  that  “  the  assault  was  a 
slight  one,  inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  was  not  inca¬ 
pacitated  from  attending  to  liis  avocations,”  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  remark  that  the  terms  in  which  defendant 
spoke  of  plaintiff  in  the  newspaper  called  the  Presse , 
were  “  very  blameable,”  but  that  persons  must  not 
take  justice  into  their  own  hands,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  court  condemns  M.  Bergeron  for  slap¬ 
ping  the  right  cheek  of  M.  Girardin,  to  an  impri¬ 
sonment  for  two  years,  a  tine  of  fifty  francs  and  all 
costs.  These  costs  will  amount,  probably,  to  at 
least  two  thousand  francs.  Such  excessive  and  un¬ 
called  for  severity,  I  am  astonished  to  find,  has 
excited  not  the  slightest  surprise  here.  Such  a 
judgment  would  have  subjected  the  chairman  of  a 
sessions  in  England,  were  it  possible  for  such  sen¬ 
tence  to  have  been  passed,  to  petitions  for  his  re¬ 
moval,  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  motions  for  copies 
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of  notes  of  evidence  in  the  Commons,  and  personal 
attacks,  exaggerating  every  error  of  judgment,  or 
fault  lie  had  ever  committed  during  his  life,  in  every 
newspaper  throughout  the  kingdom.  Now,  mark 
the  difference  between  the  awards  in  the  tw'o  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  Morning  Chronicle ,  which  I  found 
upon  the  coffee-room  table  at  Meurice’s,  upon  my 
return  from  the  Palais  de  Justice ,  was  also  a  case 
before  the  court  of  correctional  police  in  London 
for  an  assault,  and  an  assault  of  a  far  grosser  nature. 

M.  Bergeron’s  slap  on  M.  Girardin’s  cheek,  I 
should  also  premise,  was  given  so  suddenly  and  so 
obscurely  at  one  corner  of  the  box,  that  scarcely 
any  one  was  cognisant  of  the  fracas ,  save  his  wife 
and  a  friend  sitting  beside  him — Bergeron  having 
left  the  theatre  the  next  moment. 

The  case  reported  in  the  London  papers  is  a 
charge  made  against  Mr.  J ohn  Bond  Badcliff,  lessee 
of  the  Victoria  Theatre,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  John 
Sinclair,  formerly  a  money-taker  in  the  establish¬ 
ment.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  Mr.  Radcliff  owed 
him  seventeen  pounds,  and  had  at  various  times 
promised  payment,  but  evaded  his  engagements ; 
thereby  causing  serious  inconvenience  to  him,  who 
depended  upon  his  salary  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  family.  He  had  lately  been  unable  to  find 
Mr.  Radcliff,  who  purposely  kept  out  of  the  way, 
denied  himself,  and  put  Mr.  Sinclair  to  much 
trouble  and  expense  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  his 
own  money. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Sinclair,  hearing  that  Mr.  Rad- 
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•clift  was  to  dine  at  an  ordinary  at  the  Coburg  Arms, 
a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre,  went 
thither,  paid  for  his  dinner,  sat  down  and  dined; 
the  persons  present  being  all  connected  with  the 
theatre  to  which  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  were 
attached.  Immediately  dinner  was  over,  and  before 
any  conviviality  commenced,  Mr.  Radcliff  having 
just  called  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  Mr.  Sinclair  rose, 
and  leaving  the  room,  placed  a  copy  of  the  writ 
Radcliff  had  so  long  evaded,  in  his  hands;  stating 
the  reasons  that,  in  justice  to  his  family,  obliged 
him  to  resort  to  such  an  unpleasant  step.  Mr.  Rad¬ 
cliff,  as  sworn  by  the  witnesses,  started  up,  struck 
his  imploring  creditor,  Mr.  Sinclair,  with  whose 
money  he  was  about  to  carouse,  not  a  slap  on  one 
cheek,  as  M.  Bergeron  did  to  M.  Girardin,  and 
then  retire — but  a  violent  blow  with  his  clenched 
fist  on  both  cheeks,  another  on  his  head,  which 
felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  then,  with  his  iron¬ 
armed  boots  kicked  Mr.  Sinclair  in  his  stomach  (he 
had  just  dined)  and  thighs  as  he  lay  prostrate  on 
the  ground.  This  brutality  he  continued  until  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  throwing:  his  victim  down  stairs.  Unlike 
M.  Girardin,  whom  the  judge,  who  sentenced  M. 
Bergeron  for  simply  slapping  his  face,  remarked 
had  sustained  no  personal  injury,  the  poor  mal¬ 
treated  check-taker  was  several  days  ere  he  recovered 
from  his  bruises.  These  brutal  and  unprovoked 
acts  of  violence  were  abundantly  proved,  having 
been  perpetrated  before  a  room  full  of  persons,  and 
undenied  by  the  defendant;  whose  only  defence 
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was,  the  annoyance  felt  at  being  served  with  a  writ 
before  persons  in  his  employ.  The  magistrate,  Mr. 
Maltby  (it  was  at  the  Union  Hall  police  court), 
whose  words  I  quote  from  the  newspapers,  said, 
“  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  complainant’s  im¬ 
proper  time  and  manner  in  serving  the  writ,  and 
the  irritation  he  must  know  he  should  excite  by  so 
doing,  he  would  have  fined  the  defendant  in  the 
highest  penalty  the  law  allowed,  £5 ;  but  looking 
at  the  mitigating  circumstances  of  such  conduct,  he 
should  fine  him  but  ten  shillings and,  adds  the 
paper,  the  fine  was  instantly  paid,  and  the  parties 
left  the  office.  Had  Mr.  Sinclair  proceeded  by  in¬ 
dictment  at  the  Sessions,  he  would  have  probably 
had  a  different  opinion  pronounced  from  the  bench, 
and  a  heavier  fine,  it  might  have  been  £30,  at  the 
outside ;  but  he  would  have  had  a  heavy  expence 
and  loss  of  time  to  undergo.  We  may,  indeed 
open  our  eyes,  and  wonder  that  such  things  are ; 
and  a  wretched  fallacy  it  is  to  say  that  all  men  are 
equal  before  the  law  in  England.  There  a  rich 
profligate  may  raise  a  disturbance  in  the  streets, 
destroy  the  property  of  inoffensive  citizens  to  whom 
he  is  unknown,  maltreat  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
endanger  their  lives  with  impunity ; — but  not  so 
here.  The  titled  and  purse-proud  scamps  of  the 
Waterford  school  would  find  little  sympathy  from 
the  Juge  de  Paix ,  at  the  Palais  de  Justice ,  or  in 
the  Banlieu  suburbs,  which  I  may  liken  to  Ham¬ 
mersmith  or  Hampton. 

You  know  I  have  had  nearly  ten  years*  experience 
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in  our  police  courts,  and  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer , 
and  have  arrived  reluctantly,  but  after  mature  con¬ 
sideration,  at  the  sad  conviction  that  in  England 
there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor.  What  is  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  to  a  man  who 
glories  in  revelling  and  rioting,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  can  set  at  defiance  those  who  have  just 
and  legal  claims  upon  him  ?  What  is  a  fine  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  even  a  hundred  pounds,  to  the  young 
men  who  have  just  inherited  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  per  annum,  and  who  never  were  clever 
enough  to  earn  a  sixpence  by  their  physical  or 
moral  capabilities  l  The  wealth  of  England  is  en¬ 
tirely  derived  from  its  commerce.  To  secure  wealth 
to  its  possessors,  it  is  necessary  that  an  aristocracy 
should  have  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  an  aristocracy,  to  be  powerful,  should 
be  careful  of  having  its  privileges  questioned  by  the 
mass  ;  which,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  people 
of  England  are  the  least  prone  to  do,  so  long  as  the 
conduct  of  its  aristocratic  members  is  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  decency. 

The  trial  of  Bergeron  has  been  the  subject  of  my 
conversation  with  several  Frenchmen  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  days;  none,  however,  saw  in  it 
anything  worthy  of  especial  remark.  The  fact  is, 
M.  Bergeron  is  rather  blase ,  and  being  an  ultra¬ 
radical,  would  have  been  qualified  by  this  verdict  and 
judgment,  in  England,  for  parliamentary  honours : 
— and  yet  we  call  the  French  democratical. 

Your’s  very  truly, 

H.  Vaughan  Erskine, 
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TO  THE  DOWAGER  LADY  CHESTERTON,  ROSEHAMPTON- 

PARK,  SUSSEX. 

Rue  St.  Honore ,  Dec.  27,  1840. 

I  went  last  night,  my  Dear  Lady  Chesterton, 
en  chaperone ,  to  a  ball,  given  by  our  friend  the 
Duchess  de  D - ,  who  threw  open  a  suite  of  fif¬ 

teen  rooms  in  her  hotel,  Rue  de  Lille ,  to  upwards 
of  three  hundred  guests,  and  I  could  not  extricate 
my  niece,  la  Gharmante  Fanny ,  from  her  long  list 
of  waltzing  beaux  until  three  o'clock  this  morning ; 
— for,  from  her  peculiar  style  of  beauty,  which  as¬ 
suredly  suffers  no  deterioration  at  the  hands  of  the 
famous  Madame  Larcher,  couturiere  de  la  reine , 
her  marchande  de  modes — Fanny  already,  you  must 
know,  ranks  foremost  amongst  the  English  belles 
at  present  in  Paris.  As  this  fete  presented  some 
features  which  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  French  and  English  balls,  I  shall  give  you  a 
short  description,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  supply 
your  ladyship  with  a  few  hints  for  your  delightful 
reunions  at  Rosehampton-park,  this  winter. 

W e  were  first  ushered  into  the  salon  de  reception , 
which,  you  are  aware,  is  furnished  in  the  first  style 
of  splendour ;  thence,  after  exchanging  a  few  demi- 
phrases  with  Madame  la  Duchesse,  we  joined  the 
dancers  in  the  ball-room — one  blaze  of  light  from 
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the  countless  lustres  and  mirrors  with  which  its 
walls  were  resplendent.  When  fatigued  with  trip¬ 
ping  it  “  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,v  or  incommoded 
with  the  heat,  we  took  refuge  in  a  gallery,  filled 
with  the  most  choice  and  fragrant  plants  ;  along  this 
gallery  on  one  side,  were  a  suite  of  smaller  rooms, 
which,  if  you  will  follow  me,  we  will  visit  in  their 
turn.  The  first,  by  means  of  scenery  and  other 
embellishments,  was  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  a  Swiss 
dairy.  Here  a  lovely  young  dairy-maid,  wearing 
her  national  costume,  presented  us  with  the  most 
delicious  cream  ever  tasted,  in  small  bowls  of  exqui¬ 
site  china.  Whether  it  were  from  the  novelty  of  the 
beverage,  I  know  not,  but  I  assure  you  I  found  it  a 
thousand  times  more  refreshing  than  ices,  sorbets, 
&c.  Quitting  the  laiterie  Suisse ,  we  entered  the 
library  ;  over  the  door  was  written,  Salon  de  Lec¬ 
ture  ;  here  we  found  a  long  table  covered  with  green 
cloth,  and  on  it  books  of  prints,  annuals,  albums, 
drawings,  caricatures,  and  every  thing  else  that 
should  be  in  such  a  place.  Our  next  visit  was  to 
the  cell  of  a  forbidding-looking  astrologer,  witli  long 
white  beard  ;  who,  examining  your  palm,  would  pre¬ 
dict  the  most  extraordinary  destinies.  We  next 
turned  into  a  tent,  where  a  cantiniere  offered  us  li¬ 
queurs  from  a  number  of  pretty  little  barrels,  and 
gave  us  slices  of  rye  bread  with  the  most  excellent 
butter.  Next  door  was  a  charlatan,  who  distributed, 
in  place  of  nostrums,  beautiful  little  cut  glass  bottles 
filled  with  scent.  This  I  presume,  was  in  humbl 
imitation  of  those  munificent  fetes  given  by  Cardi- 
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nal  Mazarin  to  Anne  of  Austria,  when  that  minis¬ 
ter  was  in  love  with  the  queen-mother — and  which 
are  so  amusingly  described  by  Mademoiselle  Mont- 
pensier,  in  her  Memoirs.  Next  to  this  was  a  lottery 
office,  with  the  prizes  (for  there  were  no  blanks) 
arranged  on  tables,  etageres ,  &c.  ;  here  you  chose  a 
ticket,  and  went  on  to  a  theatre,  where  a  thunder 
storm  in  a  forest  was  represented  ;  when  this  was 
over,  the  scene  changed  to  a  ballet  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  This,  concluded,  the  scene  changed  to 
the  gardens  of  V ersailles,  where  the  brilliant  Louis 
XIV.  was  seen  walking,  surrounded  by  his  court 
in  full  costume.  No  sooner  had  the  curtain  shut 
the  Grand  Monarque  and  his  suite  from  our  sight, 
than  the  public  crier  announced  the  drawing  of  a 
lottery ;  and  we  hastened  to  see  Dame  F ortune 
distribute  her  gifts  with  that  want  of  perception 
which  proved  the  propriety  of  representing  her  as 
blind — for  to  the  gentlemen  she  gave  work-boxes, 
Chinese  figures,  and  the  thousand  little  trifles  we 
run  after,  and  to  the  ladies  snuff-boxes,  pipes,  to¬ 
bacco  pouches  &c.  !  !  !  At  three  in  the  morning 
we  seated  ourselves  at  the  supper-table  ;  after  which 
we  retired. 

A  French  ball  does  not  differ  from  an  English 
one,  in  any  essential  to  comfort,  luxury,  or  rules  of 
conduct ;  nor  would  one,  perhaps,  for  the  first  two 
or  three  occasions  guess  oneself  in  a  room  across  the 
channel,  or  that  the  majority  of  the  dancers  were 
not  one’s  fellow-subjects.  After  a  time,  however, 
many  differences  would  certainly  appear,  and  were 
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comparisons  drawn,  perhaps  they  would  not  be  al¬ 
ways  in  favour  of  English  manners.  A  French 
ball-room  is  far  more  orderly  than  ours.  The  ladies 
perform  the  parts  of  wall-flowers  the  whole  period 
they  are  not  engaged  in  dancing.  Their  seats  are 
always  kept  for  them,  nor  does  one  lady  ever  think 
of  venturing  to  occupy  any  other  seat  than  that 
which  she  took  on  entering  the  room.  The  room 
has,  consequently,  the  appearance  of  being  lined 
with  beautiful  women,  who  are  led  out  to  dance, 
then  reconducted  to  their  seats.  There  is  no  wan¬ 
dering  up  and  down,  no  pushing  and  hustling  to  get 
in  here,  or  out  there,  as  in  an  English  party.  Our 
ladies  are  in  fact  too  fond  of  lounging  about  on 
the  arms  of  men,  to  whom  they  are  comparative 
strangers  ;  to  stare  at  this  beauty,  laugh  at  that, 
quiz,  or  ascertain,  by  the  most  insolent  coolness  of 
investigation,  whether  they  like  the  looks  of  Laly 
A.  or  Lady  B.  sufficiently  well  to  be  introduced  to 
her.  They  seem  to  fancy  themselves  privileged  in 
rudeness  towards  any  one  not  exactly  belonging  to 
their  own  set, — to  sneer — to  elbow — to  push  aside. 
French  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  peculiarly  cour¬ 
teous  to  strangers.  I  have  seen  more  rudeness 
and  supercilious  looks  at  a  hunt  ball  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  where  pains  a  V Anglaise  had  been  taken  to 
make  it  “so  very  select,”  than  I  have  witnessed  at 
all  the  balls  I  have  attended  in  France ;  and  some, 
where  pretensions  to  be  select  would  have  been  met 
with  ridicule.  An  upholder  of  an  aristocracy,  and 
willing  to  confer  on  that  already  highly  privileged 
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class  advantages  which  they  do  not  at  present  possess, 
it  is  provoking  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  in  the 
characteristics  of  good  breeding,  ours  are  far  sur¬ 
passed  by  a  people,  who  are  infinitely  less  able  from 
their  straightened  pecuniary  means  to  cultivate  the 
amenities  of  society. 

The  flirtations  of  young  ladies  in  all  our  ball¬ 
rooms,  and  the  marked  attentions  of  gentlemen  to 
particular  ones,  would  not  be  tolerated  here.  Almost 
every  regiment  of  the  line  has  seen  some  service  in 
Africa,  as  the  occupation  of  Algiers  and  the  war 
with  Abd-el-Kader  finds  enough  to  do  for  every 
alternate  corps  from  France ;  who  has  already  lost 
ten  thousand  men  in  her  various  African  cam¬ 
paigns. 

The  young  French  officers  have,  therefore,  a  right 
to  share  in  the  favours  paid  to  martial  bearing  by 
the  fair  ;  yet  I  have  never  observed  that  straining 
after  a  military  partner,  which  is  so  universally 
predominant  amongst  our  young  ladies  ;  whilst  the 
objects  of  their  flattering  attention  are  frequently 
as  innocent  of  wars  alarms  as  the  pretty  creatures 
who  pet  them. 

What  a  lamentation  was  raised  when  the  Guards 
were  ordered  by  the  government  to  be  prepared  to 
discharge  the  functions  for  which  they  had,  for 
twenty  years,  received  pay ;  and  how  well  do  we 
remember  the  apprehensions  of  all  by  whom  they 
had  been  pampered,  and  made  into  anything  but 
soldiers,  lest  these  charming  young  gentlemen,  who 
had  such  good  fortunes,  who  drove  such  tasty  cabs 
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and  tilbury  s,  and  hunted  on  such  high  priced  horses, 
should  be  scratched  in  a  New  Brunswick  wood,  or 
shot  at  by  Canadian  rebels.  In  a  regiment  ordered 
for  the  defence  of  our  Eastern  possessions,  how 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  defenders  try  to  shirk 
their  active  duty,  and  sell  out,  or  exchange  with 
more  daring  spirits  ?  Now,  this  is  a  view  of  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  altogether  unknown  here.  It  is  not  the 
scarlet  coat,  the  white  facings,  the  gold  epaulettes, 
the  embroidery,  the  sabre-attache  and  plume, and  the 
nonchalance  and  assurance  with  which  their  wearers 
address  a  lady,  that  commands,  as  a  right,  entrance 
into  good  society  and  the  preference  of  the  fair  sex. 
In  France,  they  have  an  awkward  habit  of  asking, 
qua  i'll  fait  ?  What  would  become  of  our  regi¬ 
mental  officers  in  country  quarters,  were  young 
English  ladies  to  think  such  a  rude  question  neces¬ 
sary  before  they  overwhelmed  a  young  captain  or 
lieutenant  with  caresses  ? 

A  ball  here,  too,  is  a  far  gayer  thing  than  can 
possibly  be  in  London,  except  always  the  Caledo¬ 
nian,  or  other  fancy  balls  given  under  distinguished 
patronage  ;  the  uniforms  of  various  nations,  repre¬ 
sented  in  Paris  by  so  many  fine  moustachioed  men, 
actually  dazzle  the  eyes,  together  with  the  better 
lighting  of  the  rooms,  and  profusion  of  plate  glass. 
So  far,  in  all  that  relates  to  externals,  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  French;  but  not  so  on  the  graver  score  of 
morality.  Several  married  ladies  were  named  to 
me  last  night  in  connection  with  gentlemen,  clan¬ 
destinely  their  avowed  lovers  ;  yet  no  further  remark 
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was  made,  nor  were  these  ladies  less  admissible  into 
society.  Their  husbands  were  parties,  if  not  wil¬ 
lingly  consenting  to  it,  yet  shared  their  wives  affec¬ 
tions,  well  knowing,  from  the  circumstances  attending 
their  several  marriages,  that  it  was  inevitable ;  and, 
therefore,  were  not  on  that  account  alienated,  by  for¬ 
mal  separation,  from  their  wives.  I  have,  however, 
observed  more  boldness,  more  obtrusive  lightness  of 
conduct  in  English  married  ladies,  at  public  assem¬ 
blies,  than  ever  could  be  found  amongst  those  who 
never  had  the  name  of  “  virtue”  in  their  mouths, 
or  censured  a  sister  in  the  beautiful  bitterness  of  a 
British  matron.  I  truly  pity  the  man  who  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  lover  of  a  married  lady  ;  for  my  part, 
were  I  a  man,  I  would  undergo  a  seven  years*  tran¬ 
sportation  to  Botany  Bay,  sooner  than  be  the  slave 
which  he  is,  and  must  be.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  redeeming  feature  in  this  malversation  of  ma¬ 
trimonial  institutions ;  and  gives  an  air  of  consis¬ 
tency  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties  concerned,  for 
which  we  English  would  be  puzzled  otherwise  to 
find  rhyme  or  reason  in  excuse.  Poor  man  !  he  is 
indeed  to  be  pitied  !  I  have  met  one  frequently  at 
the  table  of  the  husband,  and  never  were  attentions 
more  unremittingly  exacted  by  an  unmarried  coquette 
from  an  aspiring  lover,  whose  existence  out  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  depended  upon  the  gift  of  her  hand. 
No  lady  can  admit  another  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
lover  who  became  so  after  marriage,  without  a  loss 
of  reputation.  She  is  then  talked  about  as  not 
correct,  and  ladies  careful  of  their  reputation  avoid 
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her.  Once  driven  from  her  husband’s  house  by  the 
detection  of  distasteful  intrigue,  she  is  received  into 
no  other  in  France,  and  dies  a  death  as  morally 
certain  as  an  English  divorcee.  No  woman  can  in¬ 
trude  shameless,  or  even  immodest  conduct,  in  any 
degree,  into  public  in  France. 

English  morals  are,  indeed,  a  strange  anomaly. 
We  tolerate  indulgently  the  gravest  delinquencies, 
yet,  not  unfrequently,  inflict  the  grossest  injustice; 
we  claim  a  superior  tone  of  manners  and  refinement 
for  the  educated  classes,  yet  the  delicacy  of  refine¬ 
ment,  or  the  fruits  of  education  are  the  least  distin¬ 
guishable  qualities  of  the  English  comme  il  faut.  Our 
great  fault  is,  we  are,  by  our  excessive  conceit, 
getting  ourselves  into  a  false  position  every  hour. 
Take  up  any  one  of  the  score  of  ponderous  journals 
published  daily  in  London,  and  you  will  find  as 
much  space  as  the  entire  contents  of  a  Paris  news¬ 
paper,  advertisements  and  all,  filled  with  articles 
and  recitals  of  sayings  and  doings,  which,  but  for 
the  gratification  of  personal  vanity,  manoeuvres  of 
purse-proud  individuals  to  make  their  puny  selves 
persons  of  import  to  the  commonwealth,  would  in 
any  other  community  never  see  the  light.  Per¬ 
sonal  allusions  are  never  admissible  into  the  French 
newspapers.  No  vulgar  appetite  prevails  for  learning 
the  number  of  guests,  or  entrees  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Marquis  of  this,  or  Baron  the  other — the 
fiddle-faddle  particulars  of  ladies’  toilets,  or  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  aristocracy,  and  aristo¬ 
cracy-aping  mediocracy.  There  is  infinitely  less 
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of  the  servile  spirit  of  lackyism  amongst  the  mid¬ 
dling  and  lower  orders  in  France.  Even  in  the 
most  frivolous  society,  conversation  rarely  takes  a 
personal  tone.  Scandalous  gossip  is  regarded  as 
eminently  vulgar.  The  men  talk  politics ;  the 
women  dress,  the  drama,  or  the  fetes  and  balls — 
seldom  or  ever,  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours. 

Whether  public  morals  derive  improvement  from 
this  security,  from  that  minor  yet  influential  public 
tribunal — the  voice  of  society — may  perhaps  be 
doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  not  a  few  of  the 
English  are  well  content  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  obligato  suit  of  buckram  worn  in  London,  and 
the  hypocrisy  induced  by  the  consciousness  of  being 
always  under  review — always  perched  upon  a  judg¬ 
ment-stool — always  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
neighbours,  relations,  the  servants’-liall,  and  the 
branding-irons  of  the  Sunday  press  !  Peerages, 
baronetages,  magazines,  annual  registers,  render 
the  United  Kingdom  familiar  with  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages — divorces  and  delinquencies, 
whose  disgusting  minutiae  are  carefully  particu¬ 
larised  in  a  thousand  printed  forms — nay,  even  the 
balls  and  masquerades  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  of 
our  country.  In  France,  every  one  lives  secure 
from  observation  in  his  “  apartement as  a  rabbit 
in  his  burrow.  In  the  best  streets  of  the  quartier 
St.  Germain ,  neighbourly  espionage  is  impractica¬ 
ble  ;  the  hotels  are  all  established  upon  too  vast  a 
scale.  Here  let  me  remark  the  distinction  existing 
between  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  in  the  two 
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capitals.  The  houses  of  nine-tenths  of  our  peerage 
are  run  up,  doors  and  windows  from  the  pavement, 
just  as  the  houses  in  Cheapside  or  Moorgate  are 
constructed,  and  presenting  the  same  appearance  to 
the  street.  Fancy  streets  showing  no  more  evi¬ 
dence  of  domestic  arrangements,  than  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  and  Lord  Burlington’s  in  Piccadilly, 
Mr.  Hope's  in  Duchess-street,  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land's  in  Portman-square,  and  a  few  others — long 
dead  walls  and  high  closed  doors,  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  those  containing  the  hotels  wherein 
reside  the  -wealthy  and  noble  in  France.  There  is 
a  quiet  repose  in  these  streets.  You  feel  you  are 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  is  fitting  the  House 
of  Lords  should  be  a  different  sort  of  room  to  that 
in  which  meet  such  assemblages  as  trades’  unions : 
associations  to  hear  each  other  talk  about  conser¬ 
vatism,  radicalism,  protestantism,  or  any  other 
ism,  on  the  back  of  which  they  can  get  into  print ; 
political  unions  and  polemical  disputants.  Could 
the  pride  of  London  be  satisfied  with  the  dignity 
and  consequence  attached  there  to  wealth  and  high 
birth,  and  cease  to  show  such  a  restlessness  for  its 
display — reposing  upon  a  consciousness  of  its 
rights,  without  incessantly  extorting  homage  to 
them — a  portion  of  it  covered  with  isolated  man¬ 
sions,  forming  streets  simply  for  ingress  and  egress 
from  the  little  realms  within  the  lofty  walls  to 
the  world  beyond,  and  not  a  window  at  which  a 
passer  in  the  street  could  see  or  be  seen — would  be  a 
feature  well  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain. 
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Heigho  !  me  wild  au  bout  de  ma  feuille !  and 
whither  have  I  been  rambling — balls,  buildings, 
men,  morals,  and  manners — what  a  delightful  jum¬ 
ble  !  and  I  have  scarcely,  dear  Lady  Chesterton, 
left  myself  space  to  pray  for  pardon,  and  bid  you 

Adieu. 

Toute  d  toi. 


Clara.  St.  Aubin. 
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TO  JAMES  TASWELL,  ESQ.,  CHELTENHAM. 

Paris ,  December  28,  1840. 

Prisons  are  always  establishments  of  interest  to 
me.  They  should  be  so  to  every  one.  Which  of 
us  can  say  that  he  has  never  committed  an  offence 
for  which  better  men  have  been  doomed  to  linger  in 
detention  and  chains  ?  Those  who  are  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  sending  others  to  prison,  should  visit  them, 
and  we  are  all,  indirectly,  parties  to  each  prisoner’s 
captivity.  The  prisons  I  have  visited  in  the 
United  States  are  refinements  upon  cruelty,  under 
the  guise  of  improved  prison  discipline ;  and 
though  we  are  happily  not  so  learned  in  the  inge¬ 
nious  arts  of  making  our  fellow-sinners  wretched, 
yet,  each  year  is  some  step  taken  to  reverse  the 
prayer,  “  Teach  us  to  feel  another’s  woe.”  The 
corporation  of  Paris  devotes  much  attention  to  the 
prisons,  and  within  the  last  twenty  years  they  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  different  appearance  to  what  they  did 
before  that  period.  The  first,  whose  interior  I 
penetrated  is  called  La  Force,  situate  in  the  Rue  de 
Sidle ;  but  I  would  not  advise  your  visiting  it,  if 
you  come  here  shortly,  as  it  is  by  far  the  worst 
specimen  of  the  metropolitan  prisons,  and  will  be 
soon  pulled  down,  the  corporation  having  voted  up¬ 
wards  of  two  million  of  francs  for  a  new  one.  The 
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dormitories  are  large,  which  ours  never  are;  and 
those  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  those  who  are 
the  most  frequent  inmates  of  a  prison,  will  at  once 
perceive  the  advantage  of  the  French  plan.  They 
are  as  large  as  the  sleeping-rooms  of  a  union  work- 
house,  and  infinitely  more  comfortable  and  healthy 
than  the  sleeping-rooms  of  many  old  country  work- 
houses. 

The  boys  are  all  made  to  work,  but  the  men  may 
or  not  as  they  like,  before  trial.  The  sanitory  re¬ 
gulations  are  so  good,  that  a  death  is  a  circumstance 
almost  unknown.  The  average  number  in  La  Force 
is  eight  hundred,  and  I  was  informed  by  the 
governor  that  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  had 
passed  through  the  prison  this  year.  There  are  no 
women  in  this  prison,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  other, 
to  which  men  are  committed.  At  the  prison  of  St. 
Lazarre,  in  the  Hue  Faubourg  St.  Denis ,  to  which  I 
afterwards  went  with  M.  Lanaire,  (a  late  Juge  de 
Pair,  in  the  south  of  France),  women  are  exclusively 
sent.  All  that  are  placed  here  are  committed  for 
trial,  or  sentenced  to  be  confined  for  periods  of  less 
than  a  year.  Women  imprisoned  for  longer  terms 
are  sent  to  Clermont.  All  children  under  sixteen 
are  strictly  kept  by  themselves,  and  old  and  young- 
are  constantly  employed ;  a  strong  inducement  being 
<xiven  to  industry.  Every  woman  works  at  some 
trade,  in  one  large  room,  far  more  inviting  than 
those  in  the  Manchester  or  Sheffield  manufactories. 
I  saw  some  scores  twisting  hooks  and  eyes,  making- 
pins,  and  spinning  yarn  ;  whilst,  in  another,  heaps 
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of  thousands  of  instantaneous  light  boxes,  showed 
the  employment  of  another  class  of  prisoners. 
There  was  no  talking,  nor  even  smiling ;  and  accus¬ 
tomed  as  I  have  been  to  traverse  prisons  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  America,  it  was  surprising  to 
me  how  such  command  could  be  obtained  over  so 
many,  and  such  a  description  of  congregated  females. 
Many  benevolent  ladies  visit  these  unfortunates ; 
who  derive  a  certain  self-respect  from  this  notice, 
which  operates  as  a  better  safeguard  in  future,  when 
at  large,  than  any  sentiment  that  can  be  instilled 
into  their  minds ;  for  precepts,  however  earnestly 
urged,  are  unfortunately  soon  forgotten  in  vicious 
society.  This  is  a  remarkably  clean  prison,  and 
reminded  me  of  our  Olerkenwell  new  prison  in 
many  of  its  arrangements.  Happening  to  regard 
attentively  a  girl,  hard  at  work  at  her  needle,  and 
of  whom  the  governor  was  giving  us  a  favourable 
account,  informing  us  that  she  was  to  leave  that 
week,  it  struck  me  that  I  had  seen  her  face  before. 
“  Is  she  French  V  “  Half  French,  half  Dutch,  and 
speaks  English  and  Italian,”  said  he.  “  Just  so,"' 
said  I,  “  her  name  is  Besson  V  “  It  is.”  “  Have 
you  any  objection,  upon  her  discharge,  to  send  her 
to  this  address  !”  “  Not  in  the  least.  She  is  no 

common  character,  and  has  talent  for  any  thing ; 
she  will  answer  no  questions  about  herself,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  she  has  lived  in 
a  superior  rank  of  life,  for  she  can  play  upon  the 
piano,  and  sing  better  than  many  well-educated 
persons.  She  always  protests  her  innocence  of  the 
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charge  upon  which  she  was  sent  here,  which  asser¬ 
tion  I  firmly  believe.”  “  Pray,  what  was  it  that 
brought  Mademoiselle  Besson  to  St.  Lazarre?” 
“  She  was  dame  de  compagnie  to  a  lady,  the  Mar¬ 
quise  St.  Florent,  and  some  diamonds  being  stolen, 
and  found  in  her  desk,  she  had  no  means  of  avert¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  a  convicted  thief,  but  by  denial. 
Circumstances  were  so  strong  against  her,  that  the 
jury  found  her  guilty,  but  ‘  with  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances,''  so  she  will  not  remain  here  long.”  The 
jewels  found  in  her  desk  were  placed  there  by  a 
fellow-servant  in  revenge  for  slighted  love,  of  which 
she  thought  this  young  person  had  been  the  cause. 
If  such  were  the  case — which  is  not  unlikely,  as  you 
may  suppose,  from  her  personal  attractions — she  was 
an  innocent  one,  as  I  hear  she  never  gave  her 
admirer  any  encouragement,  or  scarcely  spoke  to 
him. 

I  have  been  also  through  the  debtors  prison  at 
Clichy;  it  is  airy  and  well  situated;  and  liol 
from  150  to  200  persons. 

The  process  against  a  debtor  is  very  different  in 
France  to  what  it  is  in  England.  It  is  very  sum¬ 
mary  ;  a  debt,  properly  proved  as  owing,  incarce¬ 
rates  at  once  the  debtor,  with  the  obligation  upon 
the  creditor  of  paying  into  the  hands  of  the  keeper 
at  Clichy  the  prison  allowance  of  one  franc  a-day. 
A  friend  who  had  arrested  a  debtor,  and  detained 
him  at  Clichy  for  seven  months,  left  Paris,  and 
forgot  to  pay  this  sum  in  advance  for  the  time  he 
would  be  absent  from  hence,  two  months.  He  re- 
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turned  from  Marseilles  a  few  days  ago,  and  recol¬ 
lecting  his  debtor  at  Clichy,  went  there,  hoping  to 
have  some  proposition  for  partial  or  entire  discharge 
of  his  claim.  The  jailor  looked  at  his  register,  and 
found  that  the  gentleman  had  claimed  his  discharge 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month’s  default  of  allow¬ 
ance,  which  of  course  was  allowed,  and  away  he 
went.  The  debt  was  for  5,000  francs,  (P200),  for 
which  the  debtor  was  liable  to  four  years5  imprison¬ 
ment.  Detention  pro  rata ,  according  to  the 
amount  of  debt,  is  the  law  in  several  of  the  North 
American  states.* 

There  is  no  prison  here  equal  in  size  to  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary  at  Millbank,  or  even  the  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion  in  Coldbath-fields,  with  the  exception  of  La 
Force  and  St.  Lazarre ;  both  the  latter  generally 

*  A  debtor  may  obtain  his  liberation  by  the  consent  of  his 
creditor,  by  and  of  all  who  have  lodged  detainers  against  him, 
given  before  a  notary,  or  entered  in  the  register  of  the  prison 
by  the  payment  into  the  hands  of  a  third  person  of  the  debts 
and  costs  of  all  detaining  creditors,  with  interest,  allowance 
money,  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  imprisonment ;  by 
a  discharge  on  the  ground  of  insolvency,  giving  up  all  he  pos¬ 
sesses,  his  future  effects  remaining  liable  to  his  creditors;  by 
the  default  of  the  creditor  to  assign  in  advance  the  prison  allow¬ 
ance,  and  the  prisoner  having  entered  his  70th  year.  Whether 
the  debt  be  of  a  commercial  or  civil  nature,  imprisonment  of  a 
foreigner  in  all  cases  ceases  after  two  years,  if  it  does  not 

(amount  to  500  fr.;  after  four  years,  when  below  1,00  fr. . 
after  six  years,  when  below  3,000  fr.;  after  eight  years,  when 
not  exceeding  5,000  fr.;  after  ten  years,  when  above  5,00  fr. 
and  upwards. 
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containing  the  same  average  number  of  inmates — 
900  to  1,000.  In  outward  appearance  our  gaols 
infinitely  surpass  all  those  on  the  continent.  There 
is  no  such  grandeur  displayed  upon  the  architecture 
of  continental  gaols  as  we  have  bestowed  upon  Lan¬ 
caster  Castle,  Norwich  Castle,  and  that  county 
gaol ;  W orcester  gaol,  Gloucester  gaol,  Colchester 
gaol,  and  many  others.  The  strength  of  these 
prisons  appears  to  defy  escape,  yet  such  things  have 
happened,  and  much  oftener  than  in  France.  A 
French  turnkey  is  ever  on  the  qui  vive;  he  is  a 
quick-sighted,  artful  dog,  and  appears  to  be  fully 
qualified  for  the  company  he  keeps.  Our  turnkeys 
are,  on  the  contrary,  portly,  smooth,  polite,  butler¬ 
looking  auxiliaries,  with  whom  an  open  encounter 
would  be  untempting  to  the  most  daring,  yet  with 
whom  deep-dyed  guilty  craft  is  often  more  than  a 
match. 

Making  the  tour  of  the  prisons,  I  visited  the 
one  called  prison  desjeunes  detenus ,  in  the  Hue  de  la 
Boquette.  This  is  the  handsomest  in  Paris,  both 
externally  and  internally.  It  reminded  me  of 
Stafford  county  House  of  Correction ;  Cambridge 
gaol,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  built  also  upon  the  same 
plan,  hexagonal,  with  ranges  of  apartments  con¬ 
verging  to  a  centre.  The  classification  of  prisoners 
is  certainly  better  arranged  here,  than  in  any  gaol 
in  England  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  for  no  class 
have  ever,  at  any  time,  the  slightest  communication 
with  each  other.  There  are  six  entire  courts  with 
their  distinct  buildings.  The  school  is  conducted 
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upon  the  Lancasterian  plan,  which  inculcates  a 
laudable  ambition  amongst  the  lads;  for  no  people 
are  more  alive  to  emulation  than  the  French.  Two 
hundred  is  the  average  number  always  within  its 
walls.  We  have  the  advantage,  in  our  enlarged 
scope  of  mechanical  arts,  for  teaching  juvenile  con¬ 
victs  a  trade,  the  French  employments  within  the 
prison  walls  being  ordinarily  of  a  trifling  nature. 
Shoe-making,  stone- cutting,  comb-making,  weaving, 
&c.,  are  in  full  operation  in  many  of  our  houses  of 
correction,  and  could  be  more  extended,  were  our 
gaols  of  sufficient  dimensions.  1  would  carry  the 
system  of  public  workshops  much  further ;  for  were 
the  state  to  find  employment  for  every  man,  and  a 
resting-place  for  him  at  night,  both  of  which  are  due 
from  a  civilised  community  to  its  members,  what  an 
amount  of  money  and  profligacy  would  be  spared  l 
I  remember  broaching  this  opinion  as  gently  and 
humbly  as  I  was  able  to  my  brother  magistrates, 
on  the  visiting  committee  of  which  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  our  county,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  look 
of  horror  with  which  some  “  thorough  supporters  of 
our  glorious  constitution  in  Church  and  State/’  as 
good  Tories  were  wont  to  call  them,  eyed  me.  Poor 
gentles — they  seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  the  value 
of  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State  consists  in  its 
implied  right  to  demand  from  the  former  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  precepts  and  commands,  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  latter.  That  is  the  ground  upon  which  all 
Englishmen  are  interested  to  support  the  union. 
Why  is  more  time  occupied  in  discussing  and  alter- 
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ing  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  than  is  occupied  for 
the  Same  purpose  by  all  the  European  states  put 
together?  Until  we  leave  off  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end  it  ever  must  be  so. 

Ill-paid  labour  is  one  amongst  the  chief  causes 
by  which  prisons  and  penitentiaries  are  peopled 
with  juvenile  offenders  and  unfortunates.  Amongst 
the  advertisements  to-day  in  the  Petites  Affiches1 
sheet,  (a  distinct  publication  of  itself,  about  the 
size  of  Fraser  s  Magazine ,  containing,  perhaps,  a 
couple  of  sheets  of  eight  or  twelve  thickly  printed 
pages,)  were  the  following,  which  I  copied  for  their 
difference  to  the  style  in  which  we  make  known 
our  wants  in  the  Times ,  Herald ,  and  Morning  Post, 

The  first,  I  take  it,  is  from  a  milliner,  or,  a 
“  house  of  business,1’  as  the  French  call  it,  “  Une 
maison  de  commerce  demande  de  jeunes  jilles  de  16 
d  18  ans.  depuis  75  c.  jusqud  1  f  25  c.  par  jourP 
This  is  less  than  the  pittance  bestowed  on  the  poor 
girls  in  our  houses  of  business  in  Bond-street  and 
Begent-street.  I  scarcely  think  even  they  would 
work  for  seven  pence-halfpenny  a-day.  I  know 
many,  however,  that  earn  but  eight  and  ten  shil¬ 
lings  a-week,  and  sit  three  days  out  of  the  seven 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  eleven,  twelve,  and 
sometimes  two  o'clock  after  midnight.  This  exac¬ 
tion  to  get  up  an  order  for  a  wedding  or  a  mourn¬ 
ing  is  enforced,  too,  without  any  increase  in  wages ; 
and  these  poor  creatures  are  told  “  if  you  won't, 
we  can  find  others  that  will !” — and  that  they  do 
find  others  that  will,  is,  unhappily  for  the  morals 
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and  fate  of  thousands  of  young  females,  every  year 
victims  to  this  cruel  system,  most  true.  To  be  a 
year  or  two  in  a  first-rate  house,  is  considered  to 

Ibe  an  advantage  worth  enduring  some  probationary 
suffering.  You  well  know  to  what  this  probation 
must  of  necessity  lead. 

The  establishments  are  enriched  by  the  unmiti¬ 
gated  toil  of  these  poor  wretches,  and  the  wealthy 
ladies  who  urge  the  despatch  of  their  dresses  little 
think  or  care  for  their  vital  cost.  Many,  doubtless, 
subscribe  to  Magdalens,  and  listen  for  some  hours 
to  an  Exeter  Hall  oration  on  the  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  female  backslidings.  They,  meanwhile,  being 
the  sinners,  who  assist  daily  to  increase  the  evils 
they  ostentatiously  deplore,  when  reminded  once  a 
year  at  an  anniversary  meeting,  that  there  are  in 
London  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  females 
driven  upon  the  town,  because  their  own  reckless 
and  grinding  exactions  of  unrequited  service  have 
made  such  a  life  more  profitable  than  virtuous  in¬ 
dustry’s  merited  reward.  Magdalens,  asylums, 
and  female  penitentiaries,  are  plausible  humbugs 
that  impose  upon  kind-hearted  and  misinformed 
people.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  reproach  to  me 
if  I  had  not  in  my  day — seeing,  as  I  have,  such 
myriads  of  hapless  victims  to  hypocrisy  and  avarice 
poured  upon  the  community  for  a  shameful,  wretched 
subsistence — found  occasion  to  replace  some,  where 
they  might  have  a  better  chance  of  a  reputable  live¬ 
lihood  than  had  been  given  them  previous  to  be- 
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coming  victims  to  the  system  which  had  brought 
them  under  my  observation. 

How  many  a  man — significantly  known  as  “  one 
of  the  benevolent  classes,”  from  his  name  being  seen 
to  half-a-dozen  charities,  emblazoned  annually  in 
newspapers,  and  on  the  advertising  sheet  of  the 
Evangelical  Magazine ,  as  well  as  duly  acknowledged 
as  “  a  constant  and  steady  supporter  to  this  excel¬ 
lent  institution,”  in  its  proper  alphabetical  place  in 
the  appendix  to  the  said  institution — have  I  seen 
pass  coldly  up  Fleet-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  and 
the  thoroughfares  from  his  counting-house,  to  his 
house  at  Peckham  Fye,  or  Clapham,  shrinking  with 
pious  horror  from  any  contaminating  communication 
with  the  daughters  of  wretchedness,  imploring  a  few 
pence  wherewith  to  pay  for  a  lodging  :  a  donation 
that  would  for  that  night,  at  least,  save  her  from 
prolonging  her  miserable  walk.  Yet  this  man  sub¬ 
scribes  his  three  guineas,  or  gives  his  ten  or  twenty 
pounds  donation,  to  keep  up  in  ostentatious  parade, 
what  in  delicacy  should  be  shaded  from  all  notice 
whatever; — an  array  of  governors,  life  governors, 
chaplain,  ladies*  committee,  matron,  physician,  sur¬ 
geon,  and  secretary — informing  the  public,  that  after 
spending,  perhaps,  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  in 
pampering  some  pets  of  the  committee,  in  the  shape 
of  officials,  they  have  restored  a  dozen  of  their  flock 
to  their  friends.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do 
good  to  our  unfortunate  fellow-creatures  ;  but  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure.  It  is  poverty  and 
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oppression,  rather  than  inherent  vices,  that  fill  our 
gaols  and  penitentiaries  to  overflowing. 

The  prison  de  la  Roquette ,  is  of  a  different  cha¬ 
racter  to  all  the  others.  It  is  stronger,  more  solid  and 
gaol-like,  but  differs  in  little,  save  its  better  classifica¬ 
tion,  from  our  houses  of  correction.  Here  are  confined 
all  those  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life,  or 
whose  doom  is  death.  Each  has  a  separate  cell, 
and  I  think  the  number  it  will  contain  is  328.  Mv 
friend  who  accompanied  me,  informed  me  it  was 
built  in  eighteen  months,  and  cost  but  a  million  and 
quarter  of  francs.  It  is  a  cheerful  airy  edifice,  and 
a  man  may  do  much  worse  than  find  a  lodging 
within  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  silent  system 
is  not  enforced  rigidly,  and  a  relaxation  of  that  bar¬ 
barous  penalty  for  misconduct,  is  not  found  to  be 
attended  with  ill  effects.  I  had  some  conversation 
with  the  governor,  and  we  both  agreed,  that  delibe¬ 
rately  to  carry  out  a  plan,  and  superintend  its  exe¬ 
cution,  for  shadowing  by  degrees  the  light  of  reason 
into  utter  darkness,  was  an  avocation  responsible 
beings  should  not  dare  to  follow. 

Your’s  truly, 


Charles  Berkeley. 
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VISIT  TO  L  ABBE  LACORDAIRE. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  SMITH,  CANTERBURY. 

Paris ,  Rue  H elder,  December,  2 9th,  1840. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  accompanied  two  friends 
yesterday  to  the  Hotel  du  bon  la  Fontaine,  in  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle,  Saint  Germains,  to  visit  the 
Abbe  Lacordaire,  who,  amongst  a  certain  party  is  at 
this  moment  an  object  of  much  interest  and  venera¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Hook  of  Leeds  is  enthusiastically,  and 
I  think,  rightly  admired  and  followed ;  and  the 
Abbe  Lacordaire,  like  Dr.  Hook,  in  person,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  as  far  as  a  dissenter  from  the  Church  of 
our  forefathers  as  Dr.  H.  can  be,  like  him,  too,  in 
religious  tenets,  attracts  the  same  sort  of  homage 
from  souls  of  kindred  attachment  to  their  church. 
The  Abbe  receives  every  day  from  twelve  to  three, 
and  his  rooms  are  thronged  by  his  admirers  of  every 
age,  sex,  and  rank.  He  spoke  but  little,  except 
when  addressed  ;  but  twice  in  conversations  with 
some  ecclesiastics  present,  his  countenance  lighted 
up,  and  he  spoke  out  with  an  energy  and  fire  that 
electrified  the  startled  priest  to  whom  his  words 
were  addressed  :  ordinarily,  he  is  mild  and  full  of 
suavity.  This  Abbe  was  originally  a  barrister  in 
great  practice,  but,  in  1824  he  entered  the  church, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  and 
with  him  and  M.  de  Montelambes,  started  the  jour- 
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nal  called  V  Avenir.  This  journal  drawing  upon  him 
the  censure  of  Rome,  he  acquiesced  in  the  reproval 
of  the  Pope,  but  the  Abbe  Lamennais  was  restive, 
and  they  parted ;  the  former  to  become  an  idol  of 
the  upholders  of  high  church  prerogative  and  disci¬ 
pline,  the  latter  to  be  the  pet  of  the  destructives ; 
and  if  I  mistake  not,  he  is  now  in  prison  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  ultra- re  publican  doctrines.  The  Abbe  Lacor- 
daire  is  a  dominician,  and  of  the  order  of  “  les  freres 
precheurs and  his  sermons  attract  great  crowds. 
I  heard  him  at  Notre  Dame,  on  Sunday ;  it  was  a 
charity  sermon  for  the  society  of  Sainte-  Vincent-de- 
Paule ,  his  eloquence,  his  gestures,  his  looks  kept 
five  thousand  persons  in  that  immense  cathedral, 
for  more  than  an  hour,  intranced  with  their  power 
and  influence.  Mr.  Irving,  in  the  zenith  of  his  re¬ 
putation,  never  had  more  enthusiastic  listeners. 
The  Abbe  startles  one  sometimes  with  dogmas  ano¬ 
malous  to  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  some¬ 
what  heretical ;  but  he  is  an  ardent  lover  of  that 
church,  at  heart,  and  is  too  valuable  a  supporter  of 
her  pretensions  to  be  discouraged  from  these  sallies, 
by  the  heads  of  the  Church  ;  who,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  permit  far  greater  latitude  to  their  preachers 
than  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  no  valuable  livings  to  give 
away,  or  scarcely  any  temporal  advantage  worth 
the  notice  of  an  English  rector  or  vicar  ;  bribes  of 
this  sort,  therefore,  are  not  available  for  securing 
fealty  to  the  Rubric  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  ; 
but  she  appeals  to  the  pride  and  self-love  of  human 
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nature,  and  gathers  within  her  fold  erratic  spirits,  by 
allowing  free  scope  to  their  declamations — provided 
they  are  made  within  her  own  walls. 

Would  not  our  national  church  number  some 
more  millions  of  the  nation’s  sons  as  her  communi¬ 
cants,  were  she  less  frigid  to  the  wayward  though 
valuable  efforts  of  those  she  might  convert  into  pil¬ 
lars  of  her  fabric  ?  The  history  of  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  dissent  in  our  large  towns,  answers,  “  yes.” 

The  Abbe  is  making  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress 
amongst  the  churches  of  the  faithful,  preaching  in 
Paris,  Brussels,  and  throughout  Italy.  In  our 
church  we  discountenance  these  volunteer  apostles 
of  the  gospel  ?  With  a  sect  of  our  dissenters,  the 
Society  of  Friends,  this  labour  of  love,  as  it  is 
not  inappropriately  called,  forms  a  leading  feature 
in  their  church  government,  and  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  has  the  authority  of  apostolic  sanction  and 
practice. 

To  day,  my  friend  the  Abbe  had  a  sly  blow  at  me 
again,  upon  which  he  calls  the  chaotical  characteris¬ 
tics  of  all  dissenting  churches,  our  church  of  little 
England,  in  particular.  “  Here,”  said  he,  “  you 
are  a  pretty  set  of  people,  raising  heaven  and  earth 
one  day  against  the  increase  of  superstition  and 
monkish  ignorance,  and  on  another,  crying  out  for 
subscriptions  to  stop  the  progress  of  Socialism  and 
Socinianism.”  I  told  the  Abbe  he  was  in  error, 
for  no  one  interfered  with  the  religion  of  his  fellow- 
subjects  in  England,  and  it  was  not  until  the  various 
parties  into  which  a  constitutional  parliamentary 
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government  is  divided,  (and  must  ever  be  divided, 
with  a  constitution  as  elastic  and  indefinable  as  ours,) 
made  their  creeds  mischievous  weapons  to  each 
other,  that  religious  dogmas  were  even  observed. 
“  How  can  you  say  that ;  look  here,  in  one  of  your 
papers : — ameeting  of  the  “  Birmingham  Lay  Church 
of  England  Association,”  and  the  parties  present  all 
express  their  sincere  alarm, — alarm  is  the  word — that 
Socialism  appears  on  the  increase  in  that  town,  and 
these  gentlemen  resolve  that  active  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  counteract  its  baneful  operation,  and 
they  also  pledge  themselves  that  no  measures  shall  be 
wanting  on  their  part  to  carry  out  effective  plans  for 
the  prevention  of  infidelity.  You  English  are 
always  crying  out,  like  the  boy  and  the  wolf — one 
party  or  other  of  you  are  constantly  declaring  your 
imminent  danger  from  the  success  of  each  other’s 
dogmas,  I  suspect  money  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  With 
you  a  man  no  sooner  takes  what  he  considers  a 
strong  view  of  some  part  of  the  Christian  creed,  but 
he  goes  about  preaching  and  speech-making  against 
those  who  think  other  parts  of  it  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  quite  as  fairly  to  their  own  humour ;  and 
as  he  is  sure  of  a  number  of  followers,  he  may  reckon 
upon  a  subscription.  I  see  the  name  of  a  nobleman 
who,  I  should  think,  must  be  sufficiently  a  man  of 
the  world  to  see  through  Charlatanism — an  Earl  of 
^Dartmouth  presiding ;  he  is  a  very  evangelical  per- 
soh,  some  Methodist  or  Quaker,  I  suppose  V ’ 

“  Indeed,  you  are  sadly  in  the  wrong,”  I  replied ; 
u  I  dare  say  he  sees  through  political  polemics  as 
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clearly  as  you  do;  but  with  us,  for  all  parties  to  ensure 
respect  and  a  chance  of  success,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  a  person  of  some  standing  in  the  chair  ;  and  this 
person  is  good-natured  enough  to  be  the  president 
of  a  set  of  alarmists  for  half  an  hour,  hoping  that 
you  must  take  the  same  vein.  It  may  seem  to 
you  unaccountable  how  some  thousand  well-educated 
and  well-conditioned  males  and  females  could  sit 
patiently  five  hours  in  a  hot  room,  listening  to 
impassioned  orators  depicting  the  horrors  of  one  or 
other  sort  of  numerous  creeds  in  which  my  coun¬ 
trymen  may  find  such  interest  and  consolation  ;  but, 
let  me  tell  you,  however  unwilling  you  or  I  may  be 
to  spend  our  time  in  such  places,  the  sort  of  taste 
for  excitement  which  leads  so  many  thousands  to 
belong  to  these  associations,  influences  them  pro¬ 
portionately  to  avoid  moral  indiscretions.  A  man 
who  takes  to  writing  or  speaking  in  favour  of  any 
portion  of  holy  writ,  must  leave  off  gambling,  and 
had  better  not  intrigue  with  the  wives  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  He  must  be  consistent,  or  the  press  will 
visit  him  with  stripes  he  may  have  cause  to  re¬ 
member  all  his  life/’ 

44  Upon  that  subject,”  said  the  Abbe,  44  the  least 
said  the  better ;  for  all  my  brethren  who  have 
visited  your  country  have  returned  horror-stricken 
at  the  looseness  of  conversation  prevalent  amongst 
the  clergy  of  your  Anglican  schism.  I  do  not 
know  whether  your  other  sects  are  as  outrageous ; 
but  1  can  tell  vou  of  some  I  have  met  in  Paris, 
and  some  who  live  here,  who,  if  they  were  priests 
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of  the  Mother  Apostolic  Church,  and  sat  at  table 
drinking,  listening  to,  and  joining  in  such  conver¬ 
sation  as  the  priests  of  yours  do  daily,  would  be 
driven  from  society,  and  advised  to  relinquish  their 
clerical  functions.  Your  clergy  accept  invitations 
to  dinner,  wine-drinking  parties,  and  listen  smilingly 
to  the  lax  sort  of  conversation — to  use  the  mildest 
term — that  your  moral  English  gentlemen  of  the 
reformed  faith  are  not  unfrequently  wont  to  indulge 
in.  No  man  with  pretensions  to  be  a  gentleman,  with 
us,  would  promote,  or  take  any  part  in  the  habitual 
conversation  of  your  countrymen  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  ladies  from  table.  What  amusement 
or  instruction  a  sensible  man  can  find  in  remaining 
in  one  posture  for  hours,  soaking  himself  with  an 
alcoholic  compound,  from  Portugal  for  which  he 
pays  enormously — as  all  men  of  the  wealthy  classes 
do  in  your  island  every  day  of  their  lives,  often 
puzzles  me  and  many  others,  who  admire  your 
energy  and  industry  before  dinner.  Abusing  fo¬ 
reign  unity  of  creed,  and  adoring  foreign  wine,  is, 
I  am  told,  a  characteristic  of  a  true  disciple  of  the 
Anglican  schism.” 

“  But  what  are  the  characteristics  of  yours 
said  I. 

“  Just  the  reverse.  As  we  hold  fast  to  the  faith 
of  our  fathers,  a  faith  of  two  thousand  years,  we 
care  not  for  your  new  invented  creeds,  scarcely 
ever  mention  them,  and  never  abuse  them ;  and 
as  to  the  latter,  we  leave  to  you,  undisputed, 
the  claim  all  Europe  allows  you,  of  being  the 
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sincere  worshippers  of  any  thing  and  every  thing, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  the  shape  of  wine 
grown  out  of  your  own  country,  which,  I  am 
told  by  our  growers,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
proved  to  an  Englishman,  in  order  to  insure  it  a 
price.  You  are  an  amiable  disinterested  people. 
We  would  not  drench  ourselves  with  decoctions 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  you  do,  for  all  the 
blessings  of  your  glorious  constitution ;  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  that  because  it  is  home  made/’ 

I  told  the  Abbe  that  he  was  getting  savage,  and 
as  envy  was  the  cause  of  the  severity  of  his  remarks, 
I  should  not  answer  him.  If  we  set  up  a  church 
of  our  own  we  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  if  we  sent 
for  our  potations  from  Catholic  countries,  our  here¬ 
tical  money  was  found  acceptable. 

With  a  good  tempered  smile,  and  heartily  shak¬ 
ing  me  by  the  hand,  the  Abbe  proceeded  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  read  of  a  meeting  recently  held  in 
London  of  some  society,  called  a  Protestant  society, 
in  which  the  rector  of  Whitechapel  had  moved, 
“  that  the  Popish  religion  appears  to  this  meeting 
to  be  a  system  of  principles  repugnant  to  true 
Christian  feeling,  hostile  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
utterly  subversive  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,” 
and  that  this  was  carried  amidst  the  cheers  of  such 
meeting.  Why  there  should  be  cheers  at  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  what  every  man  almost  in  Great  Britain  had 
long  ago  acknowledged,  he  was  surprised  to  read.  “  In 
Catholic  countries,”  said  I,  “  the  efforts  of  the  priests 
are  always  on  the  stretch  to  maintain  the  ascen- 
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dancy  of  their  church  against  the  natural  effects  of 
improved  mental  cultivation;  to  impair  the  authority 
of  superstition  !”  “  What  can  the  English  people, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  have  to  fear  from  the 
Pope  of  Romero  said  he.  “  In  France  his  power  is 
infinitismally  spiritualised,  and  not  a  Frenchman 
but  would  be  ashamed  to  utter  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  fears  for  the  re-erection  of  Popish  domination, 
even  in  this  Catholic  kingdom,  which  I  have  heard 
fall  from  the  lips  of  well-beneficed  incumbents  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Really  I  have  often 
thought  you  are  a  poor  set  of  cowards.  “  Riches  do 
make  cowards  of  us  all,”  for  it  has  always  been  the 
wealthy  members  and  ministers  of  your  church  who 
are,  or  pretend  to  be  haunted  with  fears.  Nowhere 
might  the  Pope  feel  more  self-complacency,  or  have 
his  dreams  of  extended  supremacy  more  flattered 
than  by  attending  those  gatherings  of  alarmists, 
now  so  fashionable,  called  Protestant  associations. 
What  ideas  of  power  might  not  the  speeches  of  his 
volunteer  assailants  put  into  his  head.  That  sen¬ 
sible  men,  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  erudi¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  past,  or  of  perception  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  scorn  everywhere  coeval  with  education,  for 
worship  of  simply  human  invention,  at  the  present 
moment,  can  dread  the  “  insidious  encroachments 
of  Popery,”  I  confess  surprised  me ;  yet,  at  this 
very  meeting,  to  which  my  friend  drew  my  atten¬ 
tion,  it  was  said  that  “  about  800  persons  were 
present,  and  the  enthusiastic  feeling  which  charac- 
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terised  the  proceedings,  is  a  cheering  sign  that  the 
operative  classes  are  becoming  sensible  of  what  they 
owe  to  Protestantism,  and  the  duty  and  necessity, 
&c”  He  could  scarce  refrain  from  laughing  as  he 
read  it  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  read  it  again  to  him 
in  French  after  him,  that  he  might  be  right  he  was 
perusing  an  English  journal. 

“  If  you,”  he  continued,  “  with  a  church  having 
the  sovereign  at  its  head,  and  having  for  its  com¬ 
municants  a  majority  of  the  nation,  and  the  minority 
being  persons  who  are  more  strongly  averse  than 
even  the  church  your  parliament  has  established,  to 
the  authority  of  Episcopal  prerogatives  of  any 
kind,  fear  what  we  Catholics,  with  our  court,  rich 
classes,  and  the  whole  population,  with  a  small  ex¬ 
ception  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
have  no  cause  to  dread,  or  even  name  ;  there  must 
be  in  the  Romish  religion  something  more  com¬ 
manding  of  respect  than  even  we  have  found  out. 
We  have  always  thought  in  England  you  were 
above  such  notions.  I  can  assure  you  that,  in  France, 
were  you  to  confess  the  fears  which  the  English 
journals  allege  are  existing  in  the  minds  of  your 
clergy,  who,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  must  know 
best  the  claims  of  all  creeds,  you  would  be  laughed 
at.  I  have  learned  more  about  saints,  and  saintly 
mysteries,  from  occasional  perusals  of  your  great 
“  reunions  chez  Exeter-hall ,”  than  I  knew  before. 
We  are  obliged  to  you,  nay,  the  Holy  See  must 
acknowledge  you  the  most  zealous  members  of  the 
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propaganda,  for  you  have  brought  before  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  sanctioned  with  the  notice  ot 
enlightened  men,  things  which  we  thought  the  less 
talked  about  the  better.  Your  church  priests  are 
on  a  wrong  tack,  I  really  think,  if  they  are  sincere 
in  the  belief  they  profess :  but,  if  not,  I  would 
advise  them  to  keep  the  weak  points  to  themselves, 
there  is  no  need,  you  know,  Mr.  Protestant,  of 
letting  us  know  what  a  broken  reed  you  lean  upon. 
It  is  Christian-like  to  give  us  a  lift,  however.  Now, 
do  look  here,  just  read  this  speech  of  your  minister 
— can  he  be  in  earnest  \  The  report  says,  “  Popery 
was  shown  to  be  hostile  to  the  law  of  Cod,  not  only 
because  she  neglects  to  appeal  to  it,  (the  Bible),  and 
prohibits  its  circulation,  and  even  its  translation  from 
the  Latin,  but  because  she  mutilates  it  for  her  own 
unholy  purposes.  The  reigning  Pope,  in  his  circular 
letter,  had  denounced  the  Bible  Society  for  circulat¬ 
ing  true  copies  of  the  word  of  Cod,  and  in  the  very 
city  of  Rome  itself  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a 
Bible.”  “  This,”  said  he,  as  he  paused,  “  is,  ex¬ 
cuse  me,  the  prettiest  little  bit  of  mock  heroic  in  the 
whole  oration.  Your  countrymen  who  throng  to 
Rome,  and,  certainly,  from  their  numbers,  form  a 
fairer  average  of  national  manners  than  the  quota 
furnished  by  any  other  European  nation,  would 
from  the  absence  hitherto  of  any  complaint  of  a 
want  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  on  their  part,  have 
never  led  us  to  divine  their  silent  grievance.  I 
know  many  of  your  countrymen  in  Rome,  and  I 
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think  I  should  have  heard  of  the  difficulties,  if  they 
existed,  for  their  indulging  in  the  study  of  holy 
writ.  They  have  borne  their  deprivation  patiently, 
and  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  sought  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  remedying  it  by  borrowing  copies  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testaments  from  those  who  were  known 
to  possess  them.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  your 
countrymen  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Paris,  I  must 
be  pardoned  if  I  indulge  in  a  joke  upon  the  rhodo- 
montade  with  which  some  of  the  speech-making 
ministers  in  your  Protestant  country  excite  the 
fancies  or  fears  of  that  schismatical  island/’ 

“  Come,  come/’  I  rejoined,  “  read  on ; — this 
sort  of  running  commentary  is  not  fair.  John 
Bull  does  not  turn  pale  without  a  cause/’ 

The  remark  of  my  friend,  who  is  a  well-read  and 
remarkably  unprejudiced  man,  was,  however,  not 
out  of  its  place,  and  most  glad  shall  I  be  when 
these  itinerant  catholico-phobists,  who  have  ma¬ 
naged  to  gain  such  an  influence  over  the  minds  of 
robust  superstition- scorning  Englishmen,  are  sent 
to  their  respective  parishes,  or  dealt  with  as  com¬ 
mon  nuisances.  They  will  make  silly,  but  well- 
intentioned  people  cry  “  the  Pope,  the  Pope,”  so 
often,  that  should  England  by  some  moral  convul¬ 
sion  forget  her  Christian  knowledge,  useful  and 
useless  knowledge  societies,  and  get  within  the 
clutch  of  the  red-stockinged  Italian  pontiff,  no 
other  Protestant  community  in  Europe  to  whom 
she  may  shriek  for  help  will  bide  her  call. 
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“  Well,  but,1’  continued  my  friend,  44  you  must, 
if  you  please,  hear  me  read  this  report  of  your 
4  great  Protestant  demonstration/  because  it  is  a 
good  sample  of  all  the  others  which  I  drop  upon, 
in  perusing  your  papers ;  and  the  language  is  very 
moderate  in  comparison  to  some.  Hear  another 
charge  brought  against  us  poor  Catholics  by  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestants  : — 4  That  she  mutilated  the  Bible 
was  proved  by  the  production  of  the  catechism  of 
the  Church  of  Borne,  published  in  that  city  in 
1833,  bearing  the  impress  of  the  Papal  printer,  and 
authorised  by  Clement  VIII.  and  Benedict  XIII. 
In  that  catechism  the  second  commandment  was 
omitted ;  the  third  commandment  had  the  word 
4  festivals’  substituted  for  that  of  4  Sabbath/  and 
the  tenth  commandment  was  split  into  two,  to 
make  up  the  proper  number.  A  litany,  an  autho¬ 
rised  one,  used  in  F ranee,  was  quoted  from  at  this 
meeting,  to  prove  that  reverence  of  God  was  lost 
amidst  a  multitude  of  saints,  who  in  fact  were  put 
on  a  level  with  the  Almighty  himself,  and  that  the 
influence  of  St.  Anne,  the  grandmother  of  our 
Saviour,  was  sought  for  by  the  members  of  the 
Romish  Church.  The  hostility  of  the  Papacy  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty  was  shewn  by  her  awful 
massacres  of  heretics,  her  tortures,  and  by  the  spi¬ 
ritual  bondage  by  which  the  subjects  of  Protestant 
sovereigns  are  kept  by  the  priests  of  Rome.  Some 
extracts  were  read  from  the  lives  of  the  saints 
canonised  on  Trinity  Monday,  1839,  (said  by  a 
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catalogue  to  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Wiseman)  as 
instancing  the  grossly  impudent  and  awfully  blas¬ 
phemous  assumptions  and  impositions  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  sanctions  at  the  present  day. 
Extracts  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  were  read,  in 
which  the  most  awful  blasphemy  was  exposed/* 
44  Now,  my  good  friend,  am  I  really  to  credit  this 
report,’*  said  he,  “  that  upwards  of  800  sane  per¬ 
sons  received  statements  like  these,  and  listened  to 
them  for  three  or  four  hours  with  the  deepest  inte¬ 
rest — alternately  bestowing  their  lamentations  for 
the  4  dark  state  of  impious  blasphemy*  in  which 
we  have  the  4  impudence*  to  live,  and  shouting 
with  4  Kentish  fire,*  their  4  enthusiastic  hurras  ’ 
for  a  chaos  of  dissent  from  a  religion,  which,  speak 
of  its  defects  as  you  will,  has  been  the  sole  enduring 
Church  of  Christ  from  the  beginning ;  and  when 
you  gentlemen  Protestants  have  split  yourselves  up 
into  a  thousand  churches,  and  cut  each  other  to 
pieces  under  pretence  of  reforming  each  other,  I 
believe  that  it  will  still  endure.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  it  is  better  to  put  up  with  mutual  differences 
by  mutual  forbearance,  and  repose  under  the  shelter 
of  infallibility — which,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little 
charity,  is  easy  enough — than  to  be  for  ever  in  the 
inevitable  moral  turmoil  and  insecurity  consequent 
upon  striving  to  found  systems  of  rational  religion. 

*  See  Report  of  Tower  Hamlets’  Protestant  Association. — 
Morning  Herald,  Dec.  17th,  1840. 
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This  was  the  old  Tory  doctrine  in  your  James  the 
First  s  time,  when  the  Whigs,  Protestants  of  all 
sorts,  set  up  rights  of  conscience,  just  as  I  read 
some  of  your  weaker  sects  do  against  the  stronger 
one  at  this  moment.” 

I  expressed  it  as  my  opinion,  that  these  religious 
terrorists  amongst  my  countrymen  might,  after  all, 
in  the  excess  of  their  zeal,  do  more  good  than  harm. 
A  man  of  consideration,  who  consents  to  be  mode¬ 
rator  amongst  debates  upon  so  all-important  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  religion  is  to  every  one  of  us,  with  a  view 
of  directing  their  course  steadily  towards  the  right 
point — submission  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who 
is  no  respecter  of  persons — deserves  the  thanks  of 
society  at  large.  Discussions  upon  religion  work 
lor  good  or  evil,  according  as  they  are  directed  by 
those  in  high  places.  You  may  laugh  at  us, 
M.  FAbbe,  and  call  us  puritans,  heretics,  and 
schismatics ;  but  a  Catholic  argument,  like  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  whatever  may  be 
the  tendency  of  the  Puseyite  doctrines,  will  never 
be  feared  in  a  land  where  its  nobles  and  ecclesias¬ 
tics  unite  with  the  humble  classes  in  open  religious 
discussions.  To  the  nobleman  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned,  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing,  even 
by  the  Socialists,  and,  excuse  me,  the  Papists, 
whose  tenets  this  meeting  united  in  condemning. 
Truth  is  always  rendered  more  valuable  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  light  thrown  upon  it ;  and  you  may 
rely  upon  this,  M.  FAbbe,  it  is  their  love  of  truth, 
and  not  their  inclination  to  encourage  alarmists, 
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that  induces  English  Protestant  noblemen  to  quit 
splendid  dwellings,  replete  with  all  that  can  gratify 
taste,  mental  and  physical  enjoyment,  and  mingle 
in  the  hot  miscellaneous  crowds  to  which  you  have- 
alluded.^ 

Thus  ended  my  conversation  with  my  reverend 
friend.  The  clergy  of  France  are  by  no  means  a 
bigoted  class ;  in  fact,  were  they  so,  they  would 
have  few  followers.  A  little  more  regard  for  religi¬ 
ous  mysteries  would  not  injure  the  French  in  my 
opinion,  nor  in  that  of  any  other  warm  supporter  of 
our  own  church,  of  which  number  you  are,  as  well  as 

Your’s  very  sincerely, 

Joseph  Evelyn. 


P.S. — I  saw  a  young  man  of  colour  ordained  for 
the  church,  at  St.  Sulpice,  last  week  ;  his  name  is 
Joseph  Marie  Bellemont,  a  native  of  Martinique. 
And,  singular  enough,  the  same  day  that  this  black 
clergyman  was  being  invested  with  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  a  young  girl  of  colour,  named  Victoria 
Sabe,  took  the  veil  at  the  convent  of  the  Augustine 
nuns  in  the  Rue  de  la  Sante.  Had  I  known  it  in 
time,  I  should  have  preferred  seeing  the  lady  leave 
the  world,  to  the  gentleman  entering  it. 
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TO  THE  DOWAGER  LADY  CHESTERTON,  ROSEHAMPTON 

PARK,  SUSSEX. 

Rue  St.  HonorS ,  May ,  1841. 

A  few  days  since  all  the  fashionables  of  Paris 

V 

were  attracted  to  the  house  of  M.  de  Castellane,  to 
a  sale  of  fancy  work  got  up  by  the  legitimist  ladies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  society  of  Les  Dames  de  la 
Misericorde.  Several  beautiful  women  had  stalls, 
and  practised  those  captivating  arts  that  are  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  exerted  to  empty  the  pockets  of  suscepti¬ 
ble  beaux,  both  of  England  and  F ranee.  1  remember 
our  last  Fancy  Fair  at  Beulah  Spa,  in  aid  of  your 
parochial  schools,  and  how  hard  we  worked  to  supply 
your  ladyship's  tables ;  and  but  for  the  tact  you 
showed,  and  those  looks,  which  most  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  found  irresistible,  I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear 
ladv  Chesterton,  you  would  have  been  left  with  as 
large  a  stock  of  pin-cushions,  albums,  pen-wipers, 
work-bags,  and  screens,  as  poor  Baroness  Clermont 
saw  before  her,  at  the  close  of  the  Fancy  sale  last 
night.  I  wished  myself  a  man ,pour  le  moment.  I  had 
no  patience  with  the  moustachioed  triflers — smiling 
at  each  lady  whose  stall  they  approached,  lisping  out 
their  profitless  compliments,  but  keeping  undisturbed 
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in  their  purses  wliat  francs  or  napoleons  they  had 
brought  with  them.  The  sordid  dandies  !  I  kep 
shop  with  my  new  friend  Madame  Stephane,  a  dear 
little  creature,  who  during  the  five  days  the  sale  lasted 
was  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  and  anxiety 
lest  the  slippers  and  the  canape- back  embroidery 
she  had  worked  should  not  find  a  purchaser.  I 
assisted  her  for  two  days,  and  I  declare  more  Eng¬ 
lish  ladies  than  French  bought  at  our  stall ;  we  ex¬ 
tracted  a  thousand  francs  from  the  gentlemen  at 
Meurice’s  and  the  Hotel  Bristol  alone;  but  whether 
this  extraordinary  proportion  prevailed  at  others,  1 
know  not.  No  one  offered  to  purchase  what  was 
expected  by  the  Qnartier  Saint  Germain  ladies  to 
be  their  most  attractive  article — un  coffre  en  tapis - 
serie,  which  had  cost  in  materials  a  hundred  francs, 
and  made  by  the  royal  hands  of  the  duchess 
d’Angouleme.  Her  royal  highness  had  several 
other  articles  of  her  own  handy  work  at  this  sale. 
The  articles  that  sold  best  were  napkins — or  rather, 
dishcloths  ;  and  pretty  it  was,  you  may  suppose,  to 
view  princesses  and  duchesses  vending  them. 

Apropos  of  charity  bazaars. — A  Russian  noble¬ 
man  of  rank  (it  would  be  cruel  to  publish  his  name) 

was  taken  last  week  to  one  at  the  hotel  D - , 

by  one  of  his  French  acquaintances.  He  lavished 
his  money  at  the  various  stalls  with  the  profusion 
of  a  genuine  prince  Russe , — the  fair  ladies  setting 
forth  all  their  charms  to  stimulate  his  generosity. 

At  length  le  Prince  de -  left  the  bazaar,  his 

carriage  so  loaded  with  his  emplettes  as  to  leave  just 
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room  enough  for  himself  and  his  Parisian  friend. 

Chemin  faisant  they  conversed  on  the  efficacy  and 

success  of  these  bazaars — the  kindnesses  of  the 

ladies  patronesses,  &c.  &c. — repeating,  in  fact,  all 

that  has  been  said  fifty  times  over  on  the  same  trite 

«/ 

subject ;  when,  as  a  climax,  the  French  count  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  But  the  cause — the  cause  is  inspiring  !” 
“  Ah  !  indeed, ”  said  the  Russian  (satisfied  that  it 
must  be  one  of  charity),  “  I  forgot  the  precise 
object  of  the  bazaar.”  “  A  charitable,  nay,  a  noble 
cause,’1  replied  his  enthusiastic  friend,  “  the  cause 
of  every  friend  of  liberty — that  of  the  suffering 
Poles.”  The  Prince  looked  aghast — a  bazaar  for 
the  relief  of  the  Poles  !  He  was  horror-struck. 
Each  little  paper  parcel  before  him  seemed  like  a 
witness  against  him.  He,  devoted  to  the  Czar,  to 
be  seen  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  rebel  Poles ! 
Siberia  rose  in  the  distance  in  his  mind’s  eye — he 
pulled  the  check-string,  “  A  l\ Ambassade  de  Russie ,” 
said  he  to  the  ready  chasseur ,  “  et  brulez  le  pare  /” 
Then  throwing  himself  back  in  his  carriage,  he  said 

to  the  Count  de  - ,  “  Let  my  carriage  take 

you  home,  after  it  has  set  me  down  at  the  ambassa¬ 
dor’s  ;  and,  pray,  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  all 
these  baubles,”  kicking,  at  the  same  time,  most 
contemptuously,  a  basket  before  him,  which  seemed 
the  handwork  of  the  fairies,  so  delicately  was  it 
wrought :  “  take  them  all,  and  never  let  me  see 
them  again.”  The  French  Count  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  the  carriage  stopped,  and  the  affrighted 
Russ  leaped  out  of  it  to  relate  the  whole  circum- 
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stance  to  his  ambassador,  before  any  officious  tongue4 
should  have  time  to  proclaim  that  44  M.  le  Prince 

de  - ,  attache  a  la  per sonne  de  sa  Majeste 

r Empereur  de  toutes  les  Pussies ,  had  attended  a 
bazaar  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Poles. 11 

After  the  sale  at  M.  de  Castellane’s  had  closed, 
the  fair  stall-keepers  begged  M.  de  C.  to  give  them 
a  play — performed  by  the  amateurs,  of  whose  capi¬ 
tal  acting  I  have  before  spoken.  These  gentlemen 
are  mostly  men  of  fortune,  and  by  giving  represen¬ 
tations  in  the  largest  room  in  M.  de  Castellane’s 
house,  have  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  all  that 
is  essential  to  stage  effect  Well,  a  play  was  got 
up  accordingly,  and  I  was  invited  to  join  the  party 
to  see  it.  It  was  called  Passe  Minuit ,  and  as  our 
party  was  small,  and  the  affair  quite  en  famille ,  it 
was  acted  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms.  The 
joke  of  the  piece  turns  upon  a  scene,  somewhat 
resembling  one  in,  I  think,  our  farce  of  44  Deaf  as 
a  Post,1'  where  Liston  was  wont  to  keep  us  con¬ 
vulsed  with  laughter,  by  his  self-communing  in 
bed.  The  scene  which  excited  such  amusement 
here,  is  one  in  which  M.  de  Tully,  who  played  the 
part  of  Aruse,  is  hesitating  aloud  whether  he  shall 
jump  out  of  bed  in  his  night-dress  or  not — and 
great  was  the  tittering  and  nervous  apprehension, 
at  the  momentarily  expected  breach  of  propriety 
— the  trifling  separation  of  the  stage  part  of  the 
small  room  wherein  we  were,  from  the  ladies1  seats, 
giving  at  once  a  ridiculous  and  serious  aspect  to 
the  threatened  exhibition. 
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The  dress  of  M.  de  Tully  had  little  of  illusion 
in  the  matter ;  he  appeared  to  be  in  earnest,  and 
some  of  the  most  timid  of  us  thought  he  was  so. 
The  curtain  fell  and  spared  our  blushes;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  how  little  embarrassed  these  high- 
titled  dames  were  in  conversing  with  M.  de  Tully, 
who  had  personated  so  unwelcome  an  intruder, 
when,  having  assumed  his  usual  dress,  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  curtain.  By  the  way,  I  thought 
the  play  selected  somewhat  disrespectful  to  such  an 
audience,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  females. 

I  have  heard  many  anecdotes  told  of  the  joyous 
parties  at  M.  de  Castellane’s.  This  is  the  soil 
for  private  theatricals — the  heavy  attempts  at 

Bridgewater  House,  and  at  Lord  S - Js,  roused 

at  best  but  a  forced  laugh,  and  no  one  was  at  ease, 
for  the  actors  were  evidently  not  at  ease  with 
themselves. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  fancy  bazaars  in 
general. — I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the 
superior  tastefulness  of  the  articles  exposed  for 
sale,  whether  of  amateur  manufacture  or  other¬ 
wise,  compared  to  those  I  have  bought  or  had 
made  at  home,  on  similar  occasions  in  England. 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that,  greatly  as  we 
English  excel  in  the  mechanical  and  scientific 
arts,  we  still  remain  so  far  behind  the  French  in 
matters  of  taste.  The  recent  establishment  of  a 
school  of  design  (and  of  which,  I  understand, 
Prince  Albert  is  a  warm  and  active  patron,)  will 
probably  do  much  for  our  national  improvement 
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in  that  respect ;  in  certain  departments  of  domestic 
architecture  and  decoration,  in  porcelain  manufac¬ 
ture,  paper-staining,  carving  and  gilding,  we  are 
beginning,  it  is  true,  to  assume  the  superiority 
we  have  long  maintained  in  the  finishing  of  silver 
plate,  harness  and  carriages,  cutlery,  &c.  &c., 
still,  in  every  department  of  ornamental  trin- 
ketry,  we  are  strangely  behindhand  Our  work¬ 
men  can  copy  a  design  imported  from  France; 
but  they  have  not  a  particle  of  invention  in 
anything  relating  to  taste — the  English  are  purely 
imitative. 

But  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  refining  upon 
distinctions,  I  should  say  that  the  French  reserve 
their  display  of  taste  for  extremes,  for  objects  of 
luxury  on  the  widest  and  the  minutest  scale  ;  the 
English,  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 
Look  at  the  public  monuments  of  Paris,  and  look 
at  its  nouveaute  shops,  as  compared  with  those  of 
London  :  look  at  the  domestic  offices,  the  table  ser¬ 
vice,  the  stage-coaches,  the  paving  and  lighting  of 
London,  as  compared  with  those  of  Paris.  One 
might  almost  imagine  indeed,  that  independent  of 
the  refinement  of  eye  and  fancy  which  constitutes 
taste,  the  French  were  endowed  with  that  peculiar 
organization,  that  fineness  and  lightness  of  touch, 
which  enable  the  Hindoos  to  produce  finer  muslins 
than  can  possibly  be  compassed  by  European  -wea¬ 
ving.  The  neatness  displayed  by  the  French  in 
millinery  and  fine  washing  exceeds  anything  of  the 
kind  produced  in  England.  Their  quilling,  fluting. 
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and  plaiting,  their  artificial  flowers,  ribbon-bows,  or 
fancy  trimmings,  appear  to  have  been  prepared  by 
fairy  hands,  and  conduce  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
the  elegance  of  a  Parisian  toilette.  Though  con¬ 
stantly  imitated  in  London,  the  inferiority  of  the 
imitation  is  grossly  perceptible.  A  short  time  since, 
a  friend  of  mine  tells  me,  a  jeweller  of  some  emi¬ 
nence  at  the  west  end  of  our  metropolis,  smuggled 
into  Paris  and  disposed  of  a  quantity  of  diamond 
ornaments  and  other  trinkets  ;  when,  on  an  infor¬ 
mation  being  laid  against  him,  the  ornaments  of 
London  manufacture  were  immediately  detected  by 
the  clumsiness  and  want  of  taste  of  their  workman¬ 
ship. 

F or  a  single  halfpenny,  the  nosegay-makers  of  the 
Boulevards  place  in  your  hand  a  bouquet,  composed 
only  of  a  flower  or  two  and  a  leaf,  but  disposed  with 
such  airy  grace  as  to  be  highly  ornamental  An 
Englishwoman  of  the  same  grade  bundles  up  her 
lavender  or  roses  like  trusses  of  hay,  and  saunters 
at  the  door  of  a  gin-shop,  without  a  notion  of  en¬ 
hancing  the  value  of  her  perishing  wares  by  ar¬ 
ranging:  them  with  taste.  The  Marche  aux  Fleurs 
in  Paris  is  not  only  a  floral  paradise  of  varied 
colour  and  odour,  but  an  artistic  emporium  of  taste¬ 
ful  manufacture,  equally  gratifying  to  the  sense  of 
sight  as  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  and  most  amusing 
is  it  to  witness  the  avidity  with  which  individuals  of 
all  classes  are  seen  to  cull  from  the  fragrant  stalls 
of  the  flower  market,  in  order  to  hail  the  jour  de 
fete  of  their  kith  and  kin  by  the  present  of  a  bouquet, 
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more  or  less  costly,  according  to  their  means.  1 
give  you  a  pen  and  ink  reflection  of  a  man  whom 
I  saw  hastily  trudging  homewards  across  the  Place 
de  la  Madeleine  with  a  huge  scentless,  winter  nose¬ 
gay,  muttering  to  himself,  as  his  twinkling  eye  by 
turns  glanced  approval  at  each  individual  flower  of 
the  elaborate  posy — pour  ma  femme !  pour  ma  chere 
femme  !  It  was  certainly  not  the  beauty  of  those 
pale  and  languid  flowers,  but  the  consummate  art  of 
their  arrangement — the  sentiment  which  their  taste¬ 
ful  array  was  made  to  express,  that  had  extorted 
his  admiration  and  his  sous. 
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Again,  the  warehouses  of  embroidery  in  the  two 
capitals  forms  a  still  more  striking  contrast.  Our 
heavy  rambling  patterns  of  English  needlework, 
compared  with  the  delicate  sprays  and  fairy-like 
bouquets  of  the  French  broderies ,  are  not  more 
tasteless  than  the  extraordinary  and  unwearable 
shapes  of  the  articles  of  dress  on  which  they  are 
executed.  A  Parisian  lingere’s  shop  is  the  most 
tasteful  thing  imaginable.  It  is  true  the  sooty  at¬ 
mosphere  of  London,  and  high  price  of  washing, 
render  this  highly  ornamental  article  of  the  toilette 
less  within  the  means  of  our  middle  classes  ;  nor 
does  the  state  of  the  climate  admit  of  the  jaunty 
little  white  caps  assumed  by  the  grisettes  and  me¬ 
nials  in  preference  to  tawdry  soiled  bonnets,  or  the 
waterspouts  of  crushed  straw,  which  disfigure  the 
heads  of  our  females  of  the  lowest  class.  Still  we 
cannot  think  that  the  flaunting  tippets,  caps,  collars, 
and  habit  shirts,  displayed  in  Oxford-street,  would 
be  the  less  saleable  for  being  made  up  with  more 

regard  to  neatness  and  taste.  I  can  assure  our 
© 

manufacturers  that  their  indifference  to  this  point  is 
not  only  a  chief  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  smuggling 
from  the  French,  but  I  am  informed  on  good  autho¬ 
rity  that  it  forms  a  very  serious  cause  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  to  the  sale  of  English  goods  in  the  markets  of 
Russia  and  America.  We  must  not  carry  too  far, 
my  dear  Lady  Chesterton,  our  contempt  for  such 
matters.  The  recreation  of  the  eye  is  a  source  of 
harmless  enjoyment,  which  is  only  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  refinement  of  national  taste. —YouPs  ever, 

Clara  St.  Aubin. 
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TO  SIR  RUPERT  TREVOR,  BART.,  CHELTENHAM. 

Dear  Trevor, — Say  what  you  may  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  the  mixed  and  miscellaneous  character  of 
French  tables  d'hote ;  to  a  traveller  they  offer  means 
of  hearing  and  learning  many  things  of  which  he 
would  otherwise  remain  ignorant.  No  one  need 
continue  an  acquaintance  formed  so  fortuitouslv, 
— but  the  man  must  be  dull  indeed,  who  does  not 
retain  a  few  things ,  though  spoken  by  persons  he  cares 
not  to  remember.  The  best  table  d'hote  in  Paris, 
doubtless,  for  the  quality  of  the  society,  is  at  Meu- 
rice’s  ;  but  of  sociability,  there  is  none  ;  the  majo¬ 
rity  being  English,  noli  me  tangere ,  “  keep  your 
distance,”  is  labelled  on  each  man’s  seat.  Of  the 
Hotel  des  Princes,  and  of  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  Rue 
de  Richelieu,  a  letter  might  be  written  respecting 
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the  viands  and  the  attractions  of  these  splendid 
public  tables ;  nothing  can  surpass  them  in  France 
for  show  and  variety.  At  the  Hotel  de  Lille  et 
Albion,  much  amusing  conversation  may  be 
enjoyed ;  the  English  who  frequent  it  being  mostly 
persons  who  have  roughed  it  through  Europe,  and 
talented  men  of  great  observation  and  information 
there  do  congregate ;  most  of  the  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  scientific  men,  concerned  in  engineering  and 
manufactures,  dine  there.  At  Byron's  Hotel,  Rue 
Favart,  the  table  d'hote  is  on  the  cheap  and  dirty 
principle ;  and  the  society  met  there,  to  be  avoided 
for  many  reasons ;  though  a  traveller  (if  he  be  not 
nice)  may  pick  up  some  things  worthy  of  his  note- 
book.  At  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers,  Rue  Vivienne, 
the  company  is  small,  but  usually  stupid  ;  as  is  the 
case  at  the  Hotel  de  Bristol,  and  Hotel  du  Rliin,  in 
the  Place  Vendome.  The  Hotel  Victoria,  Rue 
Chauveau  la  Garde,  is  becoming  a  favourite  resort 
of  English  travellers  ;  its  table  d'hote  is  conducted 
on  a  very  liberal  scale,  and  Mrs.  Merle,  the  proprie¬ 
tress,  is  a  talented  and  most  obliging  lady. 

I  have  dined  at  all  these  places,  and  passed  many 
agreeable  hours  in  the  society  of  the  persons  I  have 
met  there.  But  to  see  intimately  the  phases  of 
Parisian  life,  you  should  domesticate  at  the  private 
boarding  house,  or  obtain,  through  some  lodger,  the 
entree  to  their  table  d’hote ,  which,  in  all  the  best,  is 
properly  select ;  at  least,  as  far  as  the  mistress  of 
the  house  can  judge.  1  dine  frequently  at  Madame 
Frederic's,  7,  Rue  Castiglione,  at  Madame  Goodier's, 
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8,  in  the  same  street ;  at  No.  20,  Rue  Basse  du 
Rempart  ;  at  No.  38,  Rue  Mont  Thabor  ;  at 
Madame  de  Pain's,  9,  Rue  Choiseuil,  of  the  strict 
selectness  of  which  your  correspondent  sayeth 
nothing ;  but  if  you  wish  to  see  pretty  and  sharp- 
witted  women,  go  there  by  all  means,  as  well  as 
to  Madame  de  Lavieleuse's,  No.  39,  Rue  Louis-le- 
Crand ;  and  at  Madame  Constant's,  108,  Rue 
Richelieu;  at  all  three  of  which  you  may  lose 
your  heart,  and  your  napoleons — unless  you  are 
sharp  at  ecarte ;  when,  perhaps,  some  of  the  latter, 
may  come  away  with  you,  in  company  with  a  chosen 
of  the  former. 

A  pretty  average  notion  of  popular  opinion  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  conversation  at  these  places,  a 
sketch  of  one  of  which  I  give  you  at  the  head  of 
this  letter,  so  now,  having  my  authority,  I  pour  out 
my  stores  for  your  edification.  I  ought  to  observe, 
in  justice  to  myself,  in  nothing  have  I  exaggerated, 
or  said  more  than  I  have  repeatedly  heard  from  the 
mouths  of  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
generals,  colonels,  lawyers,  bankers,  merchants,  and 
physicians  : — 

France  is  determined — provided  she  have  her 
way — that  the  Queen  of  Spain  shall  marry  a 
Bourbon,  and  that  she  shall  on  no  account  marry  a 
Cobourg. 

That  Algeria  shall  be  a  French  province,  and 
continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  grave  of  her  best 
soldiers — to  which  England  has  no  objection.  Al¬ 
giers  is  a  wholesome  seton  on  the  back  of  the 
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inflammatory  nation,  and  keeps  her  from  laying 
hands  on  herself  or  her  neighbours. 

France  is  equally  determined  that  the  slave- 
trade  shall  continue,  and  that  her  flag  shall  be 
hoisted  by  any  slave-ship  that  will  do  her  the 
honour  to  do  it ;  and  that  she  will  go  to  a  war  of 
extermination  with  England,  if  any  of  the  slavery 
abolitionists  dare  to  question  her  in  so  doing. 

France  will  assist  the  democrats,  chartists,  and 
anarchists  in  England,  and  the  priests  and  aristo¬ 
crats  in  Spain. 

She  will  pledge  herself  to  support  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  go  to  war,  if  it  be  not 
partitioned.  She  will  forget  that  twice  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  English  soldiers  were  in  quiet  pos¬ 
session  of  her  capital,  and  that  her  king  declared, 
in  his  proclamation  to  the  nation,  in  1815,  “  After 
God,  it  is  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain 
that  I  am  most  indebted  for  my  crown.” 

France  has  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  authorities  in  Guiana,  “  lest  they 
should  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  republics 
founded  by  Bolivar!  they  having  already  laid 
claim  to  the  river  Oronoko.,, 

All  this  is  very  amusing,  and,  did  we  act  the 
character  ascribed  to  us,  what  mighty  conquerors 
we  should  be  \  How  little  are  we  awake  to  the 
path  of  “  glory,”  so  nicely  chalked  out  for  us  ! 
That  you  may  not  deem  me  romancing,  or  drawing 
a  satirical  picture  of  these  glory-dreaming  French¬ 
men,  I  give  you  an  extract  from  an  article,  from 
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the  pen  of  a  member  of  the  legislature,  universally 
read  at  this  moment,  and  admired  for  the  faithful 
picture,  this  misguided  and  prejudiced  people  to  a 
man  believe  it  to  be,  of  “  perfidious  Albion,”  as 
nine-tenths  of  the  newspapers  daily  call  our  dear 
little  island.  Every  politician  who  shows  any  con¬ 
science,  or  honesty  of  purpose,  is  straightway 
accused  of  “  having  English  predelictions."  What 
a  compliment  they  pay  us  ! 

“  We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  the  pre¬ 
tended  object  of  this  new  and  colossal  enterprise, 
the  Niger  expedition,  is  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade.  But  Europe  is  not  to  be  cheated  any  longer 
by  such  pretexts.  Insidious  and  grasping  projects 
lie  concealed  under  this  pretended  philanthropy. 
For  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  England,  it  is 
well  known,  no  aim  is  too  vast  and  no  means  too 
corrupt. 

“We  have  seen  her  progress  in  Asia.  After 
having  wasted  the  treasures  of  India,  amassed  for 
ages,  and  exceeding  all  that  the  imagination  of  the 
West  could  represent  to  herself ;  after  exhausting 
the  soil,  reducing  the  formerly  free  and  enlightened 
nations  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  peaceful  thrones  of  the  rulers  under  whom 
they  lived ;  after  having  made  this  venerable  seat 
of  ancient  culture  the  victim  of  a  grovelling  indus¬ 
trial  egotism,  the  English  are  now  preparing  to 
repeat  the  same  process  in  China.  The  gold  of 
England  will  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  servants  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  as  it  has  before  reduced 
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enemies  whom  her  arms  failed  to  subdue.  It  is 
indeed  a  feature  in  the  detestable  machiavelism 
which  characterises  these  insatiable  traders,  that 
their  greediness  assumes  the  air  of  boundless  pro¬ 
lusion.  This  is  one  of  the  many  singular  appear¬ 
ances  which  has  imposed  on  the  world. 

“  The  whole  of  Asia,  then,  with  the  exception 
of  the  provinces,  over  which  the  Russian  eagle 
keeps  guard,  may  be  considered  as  already  within 
the  gripe  of  England.  Very  shortly  the  Chinese 
will  see  themselves  compelled  to  take  from  England, 
not  only  her  opium,  but  her  porcelain  and  hard¬ 
ware,  her  cottons  and  woollens.  The  exquisite 
manufactures  of  China  will  be  suppressed  to  make 
way  for  the  fabrics  which  England  is  compelled,  by 
a  law  of  her  existence,  to  force  upon  the  world. 
The  pretext,  that  she  receives  other  productions  in 
return,  is  too  empty  to  merit  an  answer.  All  who 
are  not  blinded  by  the  doctrines  of  her  economists 
— men  hired  to  varnish  over  the  acts  of  a  reckless 
egotism — can  see  that  England  has  no  other  view 
than  that  of  forcing  other  nations  to  take  what  she 
produces ;  what  they  have  to  give  does  not  even 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  selfish  shop-keeper. 

“  Asia,  being  thus  her  doomed  prey,  the  wily 
traders  are  beginning  to  spread  their  nets  around 
the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  and  princes  of  Africa. 
Already  we  see  them  exploring  these  new  and  rich 
regions  of  the  earth,  forming  treaties,  and  winding 
their  insidious  coils  round  the  unfortunate  monarchs 
whom  they  affect  to  protect.  When  events  are 
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ripe  the  mask  will  be  thrown  off,  and  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  those  betrayed  people  will  be  immolated  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Moloch  of  English  commerce. 

“  Already  the  English  are  in  possession  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa ;  for  many  years,  in 
contemplation  of  this  gigantic  conquest,  has  a  set¬ 
tlement  been  maintained  on  the  western  coast,  where 
thousands  of  Englishmen  have  fallen  victims  of  the 
far  reaching  ambition  of  which  they  were  the  blind 
tools.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  Sierra  Leone  has  been  held  solely  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  conquest  of  Africa ;  here,  too,  we  find 
the  true  key  to  what  is  called  the  Eastern  question. 
Mehemet  Ali  might  have  proved  a  formidable  an¬ 
tagonist  in  the  north  ;  it  was  important  to  cripple 
him.  There  remains  now  only  the  French  power  in 
Algiers.  Abd-el-Kader  is  already  in  the  pay  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  had  placed  at  his  disposal  large  sums 
with  which  to  secure  other  Arab  chiefs.  We  need 
say  no  more,  we  have  unveiled  the  secret  and  ra¬ 
pacious  projects  of  the  Queen  of  the  Ocean,  and  our 
readers  can  easily  follow  out  the  details. 

“  Asia  and  Africa  having  now  become  provinces 
of  England,  there  remains  only  America.  Here, 
however,  the  English  encounter  a  foe  as  crafty  and 
greedy  as  themselves  ;  in  short,  their  lineal  descend¬ 
ants.  In  North  America  there  is  little  chance  for 
them,  except  from  the  execution  of  an  infernal  pro¬ 
ject  already  announced  by  their  press,  arming  the 
blacks  and  exciting  a  servile  war ;  their  eyes  are 
therefore  turned  to  the  south. 
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“  The  lines  of  steamers  communicating  with  every 
part  of  the  globe  form  a  net,  with  which  England 
seeks  to  encircle  the  extra-European  world.  That 
these  vessels  are  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  subju¬ 
gating  all  those  regions  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Companies  are  formed,  money  is  poured  out  like 
water,  incredible  efforts  of  activity  and  skill  are 
made — and  for  what  end  ?  For  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  goods?  There  was  a  time,  when  in 
our  simplicity  and  true-heartedness  we  might  have 
believed  this  ;  but,  heaven  be  praised,  we  are  grown 
wiser.  Our  neighbours  have  awakened  us,  by  their 
insolent  agressions,  from  such  dreams  ;  the  idea  that 
these  cunning  and  practised  traders  embark  such 
enormous  sums  in  these  enterprises,  with  the  mere 
view  of  getting  a  return  for  their  capital — in  short, 
because,  to  use  their  own  characteristic  phrase,  4  it 
will  answer,"  i3  too  shallow  to  delude  us — we  see 
deeper. 

44  We  have  not  alluded  to  the  already  constituted 
empire  in  Australasia,  nor  to  the  infant,  but  robust 
colony  of  New  Zealand.  It  may  not  be  known  to  our 
readers  that  a  considerable  number  of  young  men 
of  family  are  gone  to  the  latter  country,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  growing  flax,  and  of  finding  for 
the  moderate  capital  of  a  younger  brother  a  more 
productive  employment  than  in  the  crowded  mother 
country.  These  are  the  fables  with  which  it  is 
sought  to  entertain  us  good  natured  children. 
As  if  young  men,  trained  in  the  luxuries  of  an 
artificial  civilization,  would  abandon  their  cherished 
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comforts  for  such  humble  and  common-place  reasons. 
Other  young  Englishmen  are,  under  pretext  of 
love  of  adventure,  or  of  antiquities,  exploring  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  Such  travellers  as  Lane, 
Fellows,  and  many  others,  do  not,  however,  impose 
on  us.  Why  should  young  men,  who  are  not 
learned  by  profession,  consume  their  youth,  their 
health,  and  their  fortunes,  in  hazardous  expedi¬ 
tions,  from  which  they  can  neither  derive  nor  expect 
any  personal  benefit  ?  What  has  a  young  banker 
to  do  with  ancient  Syria  ?  In  this  respect  we  may 
learn  a  lesson  from  these  haughty  islanders  :  their 
country’s  aggrandizement  is  an  object  they  never 
lose  sight  of.  As  missionaries,  as  archaeologists,  as 
men  of  science,  as  sportsmen,  or  simply  as  ennuyes , 
all  are  actuated  by  one  spirit,  and  tend  to  one  point 
— 4  the  drawing  this  new  net  of  conquest  completely 
over  the  whole  extra-European  world.’  ” 

Such  sentiments,  and  still  more  absurd  and 
extravagant,  though  not  so  ably  penned,  are  con¬ 
stantly  promulgated,  and  pervade  the  minds  of  men 
in  France,  and  even  in  Germany,  when  they  have 
no  better  sources  of  information  than  their  trashy 
periodicals. 

To  compensate,  however,  in  some  measure  for  the 
unpleasant  feeling  such  observations  are  likely  to 
produce,  many  interesting  subjects  which  seldom 
reach  the  public  are  made  known  at  the  table  d'hote, 
for  instance,  I  hear  that :  — 

The  French  engineers  have  raised  a  power  in  the 
plains  of  Grenelle,  which  they  are  anxious,  but 
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unable,  to  subdue ;  latterly,  however,  the  flow  from 
the  aretsian  well  has  become  uniformly  clear,  and 
thereby  appeased  the  alarming  apprehensions  caused 
by  its  freaks  and  eccentricities,  which  seemed  to 
defeat  all  the  combinations  of  science. 

London  pays  annually  for  water  the  sum  of 
cf?284,188.,  averaging  about  32s.  per  house  for  six 
persons ;  but  an  Englishman  now  here,  named 
Miles,  offers  to  supply  each  family  of  six  persons 
with  an  equal  quantity  for  8s.,  and  his  proposition 
is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Neville,  an  English  engineer,  is  also  here, 
having  invented  a  new  system  of  bridge  building, 
exceeding  in  strength,  with  less  material,  those 
hitherto  erected  ;  and  his  plans  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  board  of  Pouts  et  Chaussees. 

Mr.  Naysmith  has  made  a  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  result  of  repeated  obser¬ 
vations,  that  iron  on  railroads  never  rusts  when 
traversed  by  waggons  going  in  the  same  direction  ; 
but  when  used  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  single  line,  it  soon  becomes  so.  A  useless  fact 
in  a  country  without  railways. 

A  new  pavement,  consisting  of  square  blocks  of 
stone  previously  steeped  in  bitumen,  is  being  laid 
down  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees  ;  but  speculators  here 
already  know  enough  of  asphaltum. 

A  beautiful  mode  of  ornamenting  marbles  has 
also  been  brought  into  use  in  Paris.  It  consists  in 
etching,  by  acids,  deeply  into  the  marbles,  various 
designs  upon  a  properly  prepared  bituminous  ground. 
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Cavities  thus  made  on  black  marble,  and  filled  in 
with  scarlet  wax,  after  the  manner  of  Etruscan  or 
Egyptian  designs,  have  a  very  noble  effect. 

The  noble-minded  Mademoiselle  Champagne,  of 
Avranches,  who  lately  bequeathed  30;000f.  to  the 
British  nation,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
protection  she  received  during  the  revolution,  was 
one  evening  severely  handled  for  what  was  denounced 
her  want  of  patriotism ;  but  her  revilers  were 
somewhat  pacified  on  learning  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  generously  requested  the  mayor  to  appropriate 
the  money  towards  building  a  ward  in  the  public 
hospital  of  that  town. 

Count  d'Orsay  has  received  much  praise  from  all 
parties  for  having  succeeded  in  founding  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  refuge  of  destitute  French  in  the  British 
metropolis. 

The  singing  classes  now  forming  in  London  have 
been  in  operation  some  time  here,  and  have  become 
very  popular ;  there  are  now  in  Paris  fifty  mutual 
schools  and  ten  classes  for  adults  receiving  gratuitous 
instruction  in  music. 

The  French  publishers  are  beginning  to  complain 
bitterly  of  the  piratical  operations  of  the  Belgian 
press,  forgetting  that  they  have  themselves  fattened 
on  the  produce  of  English  works  similarly  obtained. 
A  strong  desire  for  a  law  of  international  copyright 
is  the  consequence. 

The  breed  of  horses  is  fast  improving  in  France. 
The  race  for  the  Derby  Stakes  at  Chantilly,  in  May 
last,  was  admitted  by  the  jockies  to  be  the  quickest 
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known  there,  and  a  larger  number  came  to  the  post 
than  ever  before  ran  on  a  French  race-course.  The 
King,  the  princes  and  many  of  the  nobility  pay 
great  attention  to  their  studs.  But  this  im¬ 
provement  does  not  extend  to  sheep  and  oxen,  the 
French  graziers  cannot  stuff  you  with  fat  beef  and 
mutton,  for  the  best  of  reasons — they  have  it  not. 
English  legislators  are  children  of  the  soil,  having, 
for  the  most  part,  an  interest  in  the  land,  its  tillage, 
and  productions  ;  but  of  French  legislators  notone 
in  twenty  knows  rye  from  barley,  or  ever  possessed 
an  acre.  The  alarm  of  the  English  agriculturists 
at  a  section  of  the  new  tariff  is,  therefore,  quite 
groundless,  they  having  the  best  of  guarantees  that 
their  interests  will  not  be  sacrificed. 

The  French  are  delighted  at  any  opportunity  for 
a  flins;  at  our  love  of  titles  and  distinctions,  which, 
in  their  “  monarchy  surrounded  with  republican 
institutions,”  are  held  in  virtuous  disdain.  How 
is  it  that,  go  where  you  may,  dine  where  you  may, 
a  “  decore ”  sits  by  or  opposite  to  you  ?  Every  man 
is  uneasy  until  he  can,  by  some  pretence  or  other, 
stick  a  bit  of  red  ribbon  at  his  button-hole.  The 
Legion  of  Honour  is  a  costly  mode  of  tickling  the 
vanity,  without  exciting  the  democratic  jealousies 
of  this  inconsistent  people.  It  is  a  pretty  clever 
little  compromise,  and  all  parties  are  satisfied.  I 
obtained  to-day  some  particulars  of  this  military- 
civic  order,  and  now  subjoin  them  ;  they  will 
astonish  some  of  your  friends  who  believe  in  repub¬ 
lican  disinterestedness.  The  Legion  of  Honour  con- 
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sists  of  49,678  members,  and  the  pensions  attached 
to  them  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  for  they  last 
for  life:  five  grand  classes  receive  20,000f.a-yeareach, 
(^800)  ;  1  has  1,500  ;  32,  500  ;  21,  2,000  ;  12, 
1,000 ;  5,  250.  Other  officers  of  this  patriotic 
order  have: — 3,  5,000;  60,  2,000;  68,  1,000; 
1535,  250  ;  808,  1,000  ;  and  of  the  chevaliers,  or 
simple  members  of  the  order,  included  in  the  paid 
list,  1,500  have  250f.  each.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  or  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
being  made  pensioners  on  the  country,  on  their  in¬ 
stalment  ?  Many  of  our  aspiring  gentlemen  of 
England  would  give  as  much  as  the  annual  stipend 
of  a  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  be 
named  a  member  of  the  two  former  orders,  or  pay 
as  much  annually  for  the  distinction  as  would  pay 
the  salaries  of  half-a-dozen  of  these  French  knights. 
Taking  the  population  of  France  at  35,000,000. 
and,  deducting  women  and  children,  one  man  in  350 
is  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

I  now  conclude  this  miscellanv. 

*/ 

Y ours,  highly  amused, 

Sefton  Glossmork. 
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TO  SIR  HERBERT  CARTER,  M.P. 

Paris ,  April  10,  1842. 


I  don't  suppose  the  right  of  search  treaty,  and 
its  non-ratification  makes  any  more  matter  of  con¬ 
versation  in  England,  than  the  treaty  for  putting 
Ali  Pasha  to  rights  in  1840  did  with  you ;  but 
here,  for  hours,  you  see  energetic  politicians  at 
evening  parties,  shaking  their  elbows  and  wagging 
their  wrists,  after  the  peculiar  French  fashion,  ac¬ 
companied  with  ruthless  shakes  of  the  head ;  and 
the  sole  subject  of  this  gesticulation  and  fine 
phrenzy,  is  the  pretended  indignity  to  France, 
which  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  amongst  you 
ever  dreamt  of.  We  must  provide  the  French 
with  a  grievance,  that's  certain ;  for  if  we  cannot 
be  prevailed  upon  to  get  up  some  excuse  for  them 
to  feel  affronted,  they  will  get  one  up  themselves, 
and  then,  like  old  passionate  ninnies,  will  fall  to 
fighting  the  bug-bear  of  their  own  creation  with 
more  valorous  determination  than  a  real  foe.  Shall 
1  tell  you  the  reason  ?  It  is  safer — they  know 
John  Bull  only  laughs,  whilst  the  puppy  dogs  and 
monkeys  bark  and  chatter  around  him.  Had  John 
a  real  cause  to  rouse  his  energies  seriously,  or 
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think  it  worth  his  while  to  seek  satisfaction  for  an 
insult  (for  well  these  empty-headed  noisy  braggers 
know  that  John  never  does  seek  satisfaction  with¬ 
out  obtaining  it),  a  second  Waterloo,  and  a  third 
occupation  of  Paris  might  not  be  an  unlikely  result. 
I  never  felt  more  inclined  to  say  so  than  when  1 
heard  those  moustachioed,  bearded  gentlemen,  vehe- 
mently  declaring  against  us  at  Berryer’s.  These 
swell-mob,  quadrant-lounging  looking  sort  of  men, 
were  the  public  illuminati — the  editors  of  daily 
papers,  of  which  you  know  there  are  a  score  here — 
small  pestiferous  hand-bills  of  condensed  ruffianism, 
in  elegantly  turned  phraseology.  The  editor  of  the 
National  said  to  me,  “  Every  day  brings  us  new 
instances  of  the  infamous  inquisition  you  English 
exercise  over  our  ships  ;  your  pretended  philan¬ 
thropy  towards  the  African  slaves  is  all  humbug,  a 
sheer  pretence  to  insult  our  flag.”  This  was  from 
a  well-educated  man,  a  philosopher;  and  his  remarks 
were  but  the  sentiments  of  all  those  present.  I  did 
not  argue  the  point,  for  besides  its  utter  uselessness, 
reasoning  with  a  Frenchman,  on  a  pretence  for  blood 
and  slaughter,  I  felt  myself  degraded  by  collision 
with  persons  whose  better  natures  were  so  depraved, 
as  to  be  entirely  lost  to  a  belief  of  the  operation  of  a 
principle  of  right  in  politics. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  homage  paid  to  news¬ 
paper-men  here — whose  funeral  do  you  think  I  saw 
to-day  ?  That  of  Bertin  de  V aux,  one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Journal  des  Debats ,  a  ministerial 
paper.  1  was  at  that  of  Mr.  Barnes,  editor  and 
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proprietor  of  the  Times ,  when  I  was  last  in  London, 
a  man  incomparably  beyond  Bertin  de  Vaux,  or 
Armand  Bertin,  his  brother,  as  a  writer,  in  vigour 
of  style,  selection  of  language,  and  in  varied  know¬ 
ledge,  scholarship,  and  accomplishments.  Mr. 
Barnes  wielded  the  Times ,  when,  like  the  thun¬ 
der-bolt,  of  the  King  of  the  Gods,  it  spread  dismay 
and  annihilation  amongst  the  legions  adverse  to  the 
hands  that  wielded  it.  He  penned  those  articles 
which,  read  by  millions,  frightened  out  of  their 
wits  the  obstructors  of  the  Reform  Bill,  confirmed 
the  wavering,  and  infused  heart  and  soul  into 
hitherto  inert  though  willing  masses,  who,  impelled 
by  the  truly  electrical  influence  of  his  daily  elo¬ 
quence,  brought  about  the  greatest  revolution  in 
the  constitution  of  our  country  since  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  Yet  Mr.  Barnes  died  as  he 
lived,  a  man  of  private  life  ;  and  when  he  was  buried, 
neither  men  nor  towns  enfranchised  by  his  advocacy, 
(for  it  is  idle  to  contend  against  the  claim  of  the 
Times  carrying  your  Reform  Bill,)  sent  delegates  to 
the  funeral  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  did  not  walk  in  procession,  nor  did  the 
Queen  send  the  royal  carriages  :  in  fact,  save  seeing 
his  death  noticed  in  the  papers,  and  shortly,  for  such 
a  man,  was  it  noticed,  indeed,  no  one  knew  of  his 
death — and  until  then,  few,  very  few,  wrere  aware 
of  the  great  part  he  played  in  overthrowing  the 
ancient  strongholds  of  the  former  representative 
system. 

The  Times ,  universally  read  in  the  British  domi- 
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nions,  and  in  foreign  countries,  by  the  wealth}' 
banker,  merchant,  professional  man,  and  tradesman* 
as  well  as  being*  the  mirror  of  British  life,  in  which 
princes,  peers,  and  legislators  view  the  busy  scenes 
and  interests  of  society,  from  whose  pursuits  their 
station  removes  them,  has  for  years  made  the  cause 
of  those  from  whom  it  derives  not  the  slightest  pe¬ 
cuniary  advantage — the  humble,  the  poor,  the 
oppressed — a  prominent  feature  in  its  columns.  Its 
proprietor  has  spent  many  thousands  in  support  of 
this  noble  cause,  and  by  it  once  lost  his  seat  in 
Parliament ;  the  lower  and  more  numerous  class  of 
electors  and  householders  being  naturally  sedulous  to 
keep  down  the  poor’s  rates.  In  France  such  conduct 
would  be  quite  incomprehensible;  there  is  not  a  jour¬ 
nalist  here  who  could  be  found  to  advocate  such  a 
cause,  and  never  since  I  have  been  here,  now  some 
years,  in  the  daily  habit  of  reading  the  journals,  have 
I  ever  seen  the  slightest  attempt  to  interest  the  pros¬ 
perous  part  of  the  community  in  the  welfare  of 
Their  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures. 

Newspaper  editors  here  claim  the  position  osten¬ 
sibly ,  that  they  enjoy  morally,  before  the  world. 
Here  the  daily  article  is  identified  with  the  man  ; 
in  England  it  is  solely  connected  with  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  idea— and  once  arrived  at  the  corollary  of 
the  argument,  no  reader  there  gives  a  thought  about 
the  owner  of  the  mind,  from  whose  stores  weapons 
have  been  timely  furnished  to  defend  the  principles  ; 

he  feels  powerless  without  this  unseen  mysterious 
auxiliary  to  protect.  Dukes,  marquises,  princes, 
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cabinet  ministers,  all  the  eminent  men  in  the  higher 
walks  of  literature,  as  well  as  a  crowd  of  bearded  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  daily  press,  and  to  crown  all,  in  tw  o  royal 
carriages,  a  body  of  the  king's  household,  to  represent 
his  majesty,  attended  the  funeral.  After  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  I  went  with 
the  procession  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  heard  St.  Marc 
Girardin,  the  editor  of  the  Presse ,  here,  pronounce 
an  eulogy  over  his  grave.  I  stood  near  Chateau¬ 
briand,  a  venerable  old  man,  and  Guizot,  the  minis¬ 
ter.  The  orator  was  too  long,  considering  the 
occasion,  but  his  address  produced  a  profound  im¬ 
pression,  for  it  was  spoken  with  great  energy  ;  yet 
this  man  (Girardin)  is  described  to  me  by  all,  as  a 
most  unprincipled  literary  brigand,  whose  life  has 
been  as  irregular  as  it  has  been  shameless. 

This  M.  de  Girardin,  the  chosen  orator  for  the  day, 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  has,  within  these  few  days, 
written  an  article,  to  which  his  name  is  attached, 
in  which  is  this  paragraph:  u  We  would  strenu¬ 
ously  labour  to  effect  a  political  and  commercial 
alliance  of  continental  Europe  against  England,  a 
country  which  exists  only  by  continental  divisions  and 
contentions  :  such  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  our  future 
policy  Let  France  and  continental  Europe  unite 
on  land,  and  England  and  America  by  sea,  and 
then  we  may  rest  tranquil ;  England  will  soon  per¬ 
ceive  she  had  better  convey  her  household  goods  to 
Asia.  This  is  the  sole  means  by  which  the  eter¬ 
nal  peace  of  Europe  can  be  secured."  This  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  paper  of  wide  circulation.  De  Girardin 
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was  a  deputy,  and  enjoys  as  much  personal  influ¬ 
ence  as  any  man  in  France. 

Willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike,  he 
would  banish  England  from  Europe.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  England— the  reward  of  her  industry,  and 
high  principles  of  probity,  is  gall  to  France,  who  is 
like  a  flaunting  slut,  miserable  and  reckless  in  the 
midst  of  her  finery. 

He  is  a  man  who  would  meet  with  no  counte¬ 
nance  in  England  ;  but  here,  he  and  Jules  Janin,  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats ,  are  crouched  to  and  wor¬ 
shipped  ;  and  two  more  exceptionable  characters, 
by  French  confession,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  so¬ 
ciety.  Wit  and  ability  are  all  a  man  need  possess 
to  rise  in  France,  if  he  be  honest  so  much  the  better 
— it  is  not  essential ;  but  respectable  dulness  lias 
no  friends. 

General  Cass,  the  American  Minister,  is  doing 
all  the  mischief  he  can  here ;  Lord  Cowley  should 
keep  an  eye  upon  him.  He  has  had  the  imperti¬ 
nence  to  address  a  long  letter  to  Guizot,  patting 
him  on  the  back,  and  urging  points  upon  him  that 
he  (Cass)  knows  to  be  dishonourable  and  wicked, 
supporting  them  with  stories  which  he  knows  to  be 
false.  He  would  make  a  tool  of  France,  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  his 
own  nation,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  finds  ears  here 
but  too  ready  to  listen  to  him.  I  know  all  his 
tricks. 

England  should  congratulate  itself  on  having  at 
this  court  a  representative  such  as  Lord  Cowley 
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has  proved  himself  since  his  appointment.  No 
diplomatic  man  ever  merited  a  higher  reputation 
than  Lord  Granville,  beneath  whose  captivating 
urbanity  of  manner  exists  as  much  ability  and 
judgment  as  were  ever  displayed  by  diplomatists  in 
the  service  of  Great  Britain ;  his  lamented  indis¬ 
positions,  however,  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
personal  attendance  to  the  interests  he  was  appointed 
to  protect  to  an  extent,  that  might  have  compro¬ 
mised  them,  Jiad  he  not  been  efficiently  seconded  by 
Mr.  Henry  Bulwer,  who,  if  he  continues  to  be 
under  Lord  Cowley,  what  he  was  under  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville,  runs  little  risk  of  being  removed  because 
appointed  by  a  former  administration.  Of  Lord 
Cowley’s  fitness  for  his  high  appointment,  I  find 
but  one  opinion  ;  and  of  his  acceptableness  to  the 
monarch,  at  whose  court  he  is  a  resident,  of  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  the  members  of 
the  corps  diplomatique  here,  and  of  the  personal 
regard  which  he  has  already  obtained  from  peers, 
deputies,  and  every  society  into  which  he  has  been 
— there  is  but  one  universally  and  cordially  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion,  which  is  not  weakened  by  the 
ambassador  of  Queen  Victoria  being  a  brother  of 
the  honoured  of  Europe  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington. 

Your’s  faithfully, 

M  UNFORD. 
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TO  HENRY  GIBSON  HAMMOND,  ESQ.,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

(  Translation.) 

Paris ,  Marcfi  12,  1842. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Bank  of  France  has,  to-day 
published  a  statement  of  its  affairs.  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  some  particulars  for  you,  which  I  know  will 
much  interest  you,  as  showing  what  a  remarkable 
difference  there  is  between  its  operations  and  those 
of  your  national  bank. 

The  Bank  of  France,  with  a  circulation  of  about 
^8,700,000  sterling,  holds  nearly  7,000,000/.  in 
specie.  Your  Bank  of  England  issues  17,000,000/. 
of  circulation,  with  a  provision  of  about  5,000,000/  ; 
and  taking  your  average  circulation  of  eight  years, 
from  1832  to  1839,  at  18,300,000/.,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  stock  of  bullion  of  about  7,200,000/.  So 
you  perceive  how  much  stronger  we  are  than  you. 
The  amount  of  bills  under  discount  with  us,  is 
about  6,200,000/.  sterling ;  whilst  the  advances  on 
public  securities  are  only  340,000/.  Now,  compare 
this  with  the  amount  of  bills  under  discount  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  From  the  returns  published  by 
your  last  bank  committee,  it  appears  that  there  have 
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been  periods  when  the  circulation  has  been  above 
20,000,000/. ;  and  the  amount  of  private  bills 
under  discount  below  1,000,000/. ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1836  and  1837,  when  your 
discounts  were  unusually  large,  you  will  find  your 
average  much  below  ours.  In  fact,  with  the  Bank 
of  France,  the  private  bills  under  discount  form 
the  principal  item  in  the  amount  of  their  securities  ; 
whereas,  with  the  Bank  of  England,  the  case  is 
entirely  reversed,  and  the  securities  are  chiefly  made 
up  by  advances  on  government  funds.  I  was  at 
the  council  general  of  agriculture  and  manufactures 
yesterday,  and  a  warm  discussion  we  had  about  the 
iron  wanted  for  our  proposed  railroads,  which  we 
are  determined  not  to  purchase  from  you  English, 
if  we  can  help  it.  The  different  railroads  in  con¬ 
templation  will  extend  four  hundred  leagues,  which 
will  require  200,000  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  50,000 
tons  of  cast  iron.  The  construction  of  these  roads 
will  not  be  concluded  in  less  than  ten  years. 

The  consumption  in  them  of  cast  iron,  will  be 
5,000  tons  annually,  whilst  Belgium  produces 
annually  200,000  tons — and  will,  consequently, 
monopolize  the  market  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manu¬ 
factures.  In  fact,  some  have  said  we  could  not 
furnish  rails  for  forty  leagues  annually  ;  but  I  know' 
that,  from  the  year  1838,  to  the  31st  of  December 
last,  there  were  manufactured  by  French  metal 
works,  a  quantity  of  rails  sufficient  for  195  leagues. 

I  fear  we  are  growing  poorer,  for  the  consumption 
of  butcher’s  meat  in  Paris  this  year  is  a  diminution, 
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compared  with  1840,  of  8,000  oxen,  and  5,000 
calves  ;  our  whole  consumption  being  70,000  oxen, 
and  66,000  calves.  This  diminution  represents 
2,000,0001bs.  weight  of  meat,  or  a  little  more  than 
two  per  cent,  on  the  consumption  of  1840;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  annual  consumption  of  a  town  of 
20,000  inhabitants.  Our  savings'1  bank  deposits  do 
not  increase  as  rapidly  as  we  expected.  On  the 
31st  of  December  last,  the  sums  deposited  amounted 
to  83,500,000  francs,  or  nearly  3,000,000/.  sterling, 
belonging  to  135,000  individuals,  90,000  of  whom 
were  either  labourers  or  servants.  Is  it  true  that 
your  English  savings"  banks  have  23,000,000/.  ster¬ 
ling  i  What  a  rich  country  yours  is  !  M.  Colmar, 
of  Liege,  an  iron  master,  has  just  called ;  he  informs 
me  that,  since  the  commencement  of  1840,  the 
cannon  foundry  at  Liege,  has  cast  460  cannon  for 
exportation,  and  25,000  projectiles.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  employed  fifteen  workmen,  more  than 
1,889,000  kilogrammes  of  metal,  and  2,300,000 
kilogrammes  of  coal  were  used.  Bavaria  gave  the 
largest  order. 

The  French  government  have  recently  endea¬ 
voured  to  satisfy  the  lawful  curiosity  of  the  public 
by  publishing  several  accounts  of  a  general  nature. 
One  great  fault,  however,  is  the  delay  in  issuing 
these  documents,  most  of  which,  in  order  to  be 
really  useful,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
mercantile  classes  at  periods  more  approximat¬ 
ing  to  the  time  when  the  facts  to  which  they  refer 
took  place. 
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The  Customs  returns  during  the  the  year  1840, 
expressed  in  millions  of  francs : — 

General  Commerce .  Increase  Increase. 


1838 

1839 

1840 

1838 

1839 

Imports 

937 

947 

1,052 

115 

105 

Exports 

955 

1,003 

1,011 

56 

8 

1,892 

1,950 

2,063 

171 

113 

Special  Commerce. 

Imports 

657 

650 

747 

90 

97 

Exports 

658 

677 

695 

37 

18 

1,315 

1,327 

1,442 

127 

115 

The  official  returns  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

indirect 

taxes,  in  the  year  1841,  amount  to  715,673,000fr. 
being  an  increase  of  58,284,000fr.,  as  compared 
with  those  of  1839  ;  and  of  33,038,000fr.,  over 
1840.  All  the  items,  with  only  four  exceptions, 
underwent  a  considerable  augmentation.  Thus, 
the  registry  fees,  mortgages,  &c.,  increased  by 
4,500,000fr.,  as  compared  with  1840 ;  the  customs 
and  navigation  duties  by  nearly  the  same  sum  ; 
the  duties  on  colonial  sugar,  by  6,500,000fr.  ; 
foreign  sugars,  by  4,356,000fr. ;  home-made  sugar, 
by  2,270,000fr. ;  on  liquors,  by  2,791,000fr. ;  public 
vehicles  and  internal  navigation,  by  3,252,000fr.  ; 
the  sale  of  tobacco,  bv  3,229,000fr. ;  post-office,  by 
l,906,000fr. ;  &c. 

The  decrease  only  affected  the  stamp  duties  by 
542,000fr. ;  salt,  by  201,000fr. ;  sale  of  gunpowder, 
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by  241,000fr. ;  and  the  produce  of  stage  coaches 
and  mail  packets,  by  7,000fr. 

The  ascending  progression  continued  throughout 
the  year ;  thus,  the  produce  of  the  last  quarter 
exceeded  by  30,770,000fr.  that  of  the  first ;  it  was 
15,705,000  more  than  the  second;  and  surpassed 
by  14,780,000fr.  that  of  the  third. 

The  receipts  for  1841  would,  besides,  be  increased 
by  various  sums  remaining  to  be  recovered  on  the 
31st  of  December  last,  and  valued  at  4,118,000fr.; 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  indirect  taxes  of  the  year 
would  amount  to  719,791,000fr. 

The  following  is  a  remarkably  curious  table,  from 
official  sources,  of  the  budgets  of  expenditure  of 
France,  at  various  epochs,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  down  to  the  present  time: — 


Years. 

1609  Henry  IV.  (Ministry  of  Sully) 
1642  Louis  XIII.  (Ministry  of  Riche- 
lieu)  ...  ...  ...-  ... 

1670  Louis  XIV.  (Minis,  of  Colbert) 
1678  Ditto  (Conquest  of  Holland) 
1685  Ditto  (Ministry  of  Letellier) 
1693  Ditto  ditto 

1698  Ditto  ditto 

1699  Ditto  ditto 

1707  Ditto  (Ministry  of  Chamillart) 

1712  Ditto  ditto 

1715  Louis  XV.  (System  of  Law) 

1722  Ditto  ditto 

1734  Ditto  (Minis. of  Card.  Fleury) 


Francs. 

32,571,841 

117,597,600 

79,834,565 

105,604,607 

100,640,257 

158.151.582 
211,036,685 
411,934,703 
258,230,567 
281,236,622 
146,824,181 
197,750,112 

240.392.582 
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Years. 


Francs. 


1740  Louis  XV(Min.  of  Card.Fleury)  197,362,038 
1787  Louis XVI.  (Minis,  of  Neckar)  742,000,000 


1789  Ditto  ditto 

1798  An  VI.  Republic 
1802  An  X.  Consulate 


581,444,000 

572,451,495 

589,500,000 


1803  An  XL  Ditto 

1804  Empire 

1805  Ditto  ... 

1806  Ditto  ... 

1807  Ditto  ... 

1808  Ditto  ... 

1809  Ditto  ... 

1810  Ditto  ... 

1811  Ditto*... 

1812  Ditto  ... 

1813  Ditto  ... 

1814  Louis  XVIII 

1815  Ditto  ... 

1816  Ditto  ... 

1817  Ditto  ... 

1818  Ditto  ... 

1819  Ditto  ... 

1820  Ditto  ... 

1821  Ditto  ... 

1822  Ditto  ... 

1823  Ditto  ... 

1824  Charles  X 

1825  Ditto  ... 

1826  Ditto  ... 

1827  Ditto  ... 


...  632,279,513 

...  804,937,555 

...  700,000,000 
...  902,148,490 

...  731,726,686 

...  772,744,445 

...  786,740,214 

..  785,000,442 

...  1,006,014,000 
...  1,000,000,000 
...  974,453,797 
...  798,590,859 

...  895,577,205 
...  609,394,624 

...  1,036,870,503 
...  1,414,433,736 
...  868,312,572 

...  875,542,252 
...  882,321,254 

...  949,176,982 

...  1,092,093,703 
...  951,992,442 

...  946,098,442 

...  942,518,757 
...  989,524,715 
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Years. 

1828  Ditto  ... 

1829  Ditto  ... 

1880  Louis  Philippe 

1831  Ditto  ... 

1832  Ditto  ... 

1833  Ditto  ... 

3834  Ditto  ... 

1835  Ditto  ... 

1836  Ditto  ... 

1837  Ditto  ... 

1838  Ditto  ... 

1839  Ditto  ... 

1840  Ditto  ... 

1841  Ditto  ... 


Francs. 

.  939,343,700 

.  975,703,027 

.  981,510,000 

.  1,220,886,400 

.  1,175,813,776 

.  1,132,064,167 

.  1,032,998,336 

.  1,024,159,075 

.  1,049,121,696 

.  1,088,000,000 

.  1,117,000,000 

.  1,068,000,000 

.  1,099,903,407 

.  1,187,842,234 


The  following  is  a  statistical  account  of  the 
amount  of  real  property  in  France,  according  to 
the  last  returns  : — 


The  superficies  of  landed  property 
taxed  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Ditto,  not  taxed  ... 

Houses 

Mills  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Furnaces,  Forges,  and  Manufac¬ 
tories  ...  ...  ...  ... 


Hectares. 

49,863,603 

2,896,688 

52,760,291 

6,642,416 

82,576 

42,442 


6,767,434 
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All  those  properties  were  divided  amongst 
10,282,946  proprietors. 

But  there  existed  besides  213,168  proprietors 
possessing  leases  for  ever;  38,305  proprietors  of 
life  interests;  154,875  pensioners  of  the  state; 
104,325  individuals  holding  employments  requiring 
security ;  and  627,830  individuals  receiving  wages 
from  the  state. 

The  population  of  the  country  was  composed  of 
32,569,231  individuals,  thus  divided  : — 

Proprietors,  professional  men,  agri¬ 
culturists,  merchants,  dealers,  and 
artisans .  24,241,128 


Operatives 
Indigent .. 


6,400,000 

1,928,103 


32,569,231 


The  Clergy. — The  total  number  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  is  36,014.  They  comprise  15  archbishops, 
ol  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  at  present  an 
income  of  25,000fr.  a  year,  which,  however,  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  increased  to  40,000fr.,  and  the  other 
14  have  from  14,000  fr.  to  15,000fr. ;  65  bishops, 
having  10,000fr. ;  but  the  three  cardinal  bishops  of 
Rouen,  Lyons,  and  Arras,  have  an  additional 
10,000fi\  Such  prelates  as  have  two  departments 
in  their  diocese  receive  l,500fr.  for  the  expenses  of 
their  visitations,  and  the  rest  have  1,000  fr.  Sums 
of  from  8,000fr.  to  10,000fr.  are  granted  to  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops  towards  the  charges  of  their 
first  establishment.  There  are  175  vicars-generaL 
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Those  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris  receive 
4,000fr.,  in  the  other  archbishoprics  3,000fi\,  and 
in  the  bishoprics,  2,000fi\  for  each ;  661  canons — 
those  of  Paris  having  2,400fi\,  and  the  rest 
l,5G0fr. ;  3,301  cures,  with  incomes  of  from 
l,200fr.  to  T,500fr. ;  26,000  desservans  or  curates 
— such  as  are  under  60  years  of  age  receiving 
800  fr. — between  60  and  70  years,  900fr.— and  of 
70  and  upwards,  l,000fr. ;  27,600  cures  are  estab¬ 
lished  or  authorised  ;  5,776  vicars,  with  ahowances 
of  350fr.  (6,276  are  authorised);  21  bishops' 
canons,  having  8,000fr.  being  dignitaries  and 
canons  of  the  second  order  belonging  to  the  Chap¬ 
ter  of  St.  Denis.  There  are  also  3,000  seminarists. 

Count  de  la  Myremory,  an  extensive  proprietor 
of  vineyards  at  Medoc,  has  positively  refused  to 
pay  his  taxes,  except  in  kind — grapes,  I  suppose — 
and  his  neighbours,  who  are  vine  proprietors  in  the 
Gironde,  say  the  same.  All  the  wine  manufac¬ 
turers  here  want  England  to  reduce  the  duty,  and 
are  angry  with  the  Government  here  that  it  has 
not  bullied  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  a  reduction.  I 
must  say,  I  think  if  the  duty  upon  French  wine 
was  reduced  from  five  shillings  and  sixpence  to  two 
shillings,  so  much  more  wine  would  be  drank,  that 
the  English  revenue  would  not  suffer;  for  the 
distance  is  short  from  shore  to  shore,  and  you 
would  not  then  be  poisoned  with  those  strong  mix¬ 
tures  of  no  one  knows  what,  called  port  wine, 
which,  were  it  genuine,  would  have  to  come  from 
too  great  a  distance  to  supply  the  legitimate  de- 
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mand  for  wine,  which  an  Englishman  is  as  willing 
to  drink  as  France  and  Spain  are  to  supply  him. 
Beer,  or  barley  wine,  is  all  the  tipple  England  can 
boast  of,  with  the  exception  of  gooseberry  and  cow¬ 
slip  wines  ;  and  you,  unlike  all  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  are  ashamed  to  put  upon  our 
tables  the  productions  of  home  growth.  The 
manufacturers  of  linen  cloth  have  sent  forty  dele¬ 
gates  to  Paris,  to  induce,  if  they  can,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  lay  an  additional  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
English  linen,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  on  thread  ;  and 
the  President  of  the  Council  informed  them  their 
wishes  would  be  attended  to.  A  Member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  said  to  me  yesterday,  he 
hoped  Government  would  increase  the  duty  on 
linen  and  thread  to  fifty  per  cent.,  unless  you 
reduced  the  duty  on  French  wines  and  brandies. 

The  Duke  de  Cases,  who  is  an  extensive  wine 
grower,  said  in  my  hearing  a  few  days  ago,  that  he 
had  lately  sold  five  thousand  hogsheads  of  wine 
(Bordeaux)  at  the  rate  of  ten  francs  the  220  litres, 
or  less  than  one  penny  a  bottle.  Tell  your  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  must 
expect  France  to  raise  the  duties  on  your  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  it  will  serve  England  perfectly  right. 

I  find  France  imported  last  year  from  England 
thirteen  million  pounds  weight  of  linen  yarn,  value 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  the 
whole  export  from  Great  Britain  of  linen  yarn  last 
year  was  seventeen  million  pounds  weight ;  conse¬ 
quently,  France  takes  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
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whole  foreign  and  colonial  trade  in  this  article,  of 
which  you  sent  her,  in  the  year  1832,  only  seventy 
thousand  pounds  weight,  of  the  value  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  pounds — a  most  extraordinary  increase  in  ten 
years.  The  last  declared  value  of  British  exports 
into  France  was  about  two  million  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  so  you  see  that  the  value 
of  linen  yarn  has  been  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  export  trade  of  England  with  France.  Such  is 
the  extent  of  the  evil — such  is  the  enormous  blow 
about  to  be  aimed  at  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  two  greatest  countries  in  the  world,  and  in  order 
to  keep  a  particular  branch  of  English  revenue — 
viz.  an  exorbitant  and  disproportionate  duty  on  a 
produce  of  the  French  soil,  (500  per  cent,  on  wines, 
and  700  per  cent,  on  brandies,)  liked  and  desired 
by  you  all,  which  has  not  the  excuse  of  a  protective 
duty,  like  corn,  for  you  cannot  boast  of  a  wine¬ 
grower  in  the  British  empire,  save  the  old-fashioned 
country  dames  who  make  their  own  gooseberry 
and  cowslip  wines.  Were  this  oppressive  tax 
abolished,  the  wines  of  Europe  would  be  better 
and  cheaper  in  London  than  in  any  capital  on  the 
Continent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  & c. 

Jean  Martin  Delmar. 
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TO  GEORGE  BOLTON,  ESQ,  M.P. 


Paris ,  May ,  1842. 

Dear  Bolton, — Every  politician  here  is  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  boldness  of  your  ministry,  in  attempting 
an  income  tax.  The  government  paper  to-day, 
speaking  of  it,  says,  “  It  is  a  plan  conformable  to 
the  spirit  that  animates  British  statesmen :  they 
are  as  ready  to  act  as  to  speak.  When  they  have 
probed  the  wound,  they  apply  the  remedy  with  a 
steady  hand.  The  chief  of  the  new  ministry  has 
furnished  a  fresh  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Tories  over  the  Whigs.11  I  must  give  you  another 
extract  from  a  long  and  well  written  article  on 
your  ministry,  because  I  know  the  writer  of  it, 
Armand  Bertin,  is  in  constant  communication 
with  the  Cabinet  of  the  Thuileries ;  and  whatever 
he  writes,  which  is  not  often,  is  approved  of  by  the 
king. 

“  There  is  nothing  better  calculated  than  Sir 
Robert  Peeks  plan,  to  demonstrate  the  immense 
resources  of  Great  Britain  and  its  immense  private 
wealth.  Although  he  leaves  untaxed  incomes  under 
150/.  a-year,  he  is  certain  to  obtain  a  revenue  of  a 
hundred  and  seven  millions  of  francs.  If  such  a  basis 
were  attempted  to  be  laid  down  with  us,  there  would 
be  scarcely  an  income  to  tax  !  There  are  some  of 
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our  departments  in  which  such  a  tax  would  scarcely 
defray  the  expenses  of  collecting  it ;  and  yet  we  are, 
incontestably,  by  far  the  most  wealthy  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe.”  Here  is  a  humble  confession 
—yet  how  true  I  Blustering,  quarrelsome  France, 
cannot  complete  a  single  railway  of  any  length  ; 
(for  the  Versailles  or  Corbeil  railways  are  but 
short  lines,  similar  to  the  Greenwich  or  Croydon ; 
and  are  not  to  be  spoken  of,  as  undertakings  of  any 
moment).  A  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  a  fort¬ 
night's  duration,  accompanied  with  all  the  flourish  of 
rhetoric,  has  terminated  by  an  enactment  for  laying 
down  their  lines  ;  but  no  company  can  be  found  in 
all  France  to  undertake  them,  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  government — so  money  has  been  voted  for 
the  purpose — 320,000/.  is  to  be  given,  and  as  much 
more  lent  to  form  a  line  to  Havre ;  but  when  the 
legislature  will  vote  the  money  for  the  line  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  Bordeaux,  no  one  can  tell — most  likely 
never. 

All  the  English  railways  were  made  from  the 
savings  of  private  industry,  by  private  individuals  ; 
the  assistance  of  government  was  neither  asked  nor 
needed.  This  miserable  inability  of  France  to  do 
anything  great  and  respectable,  is  the  key  to  her 
restlessness  and  eagerness  to  find  excuses  for  a  war. 
Her's  is  the  excitement  of  a  highwayman's  life — and 
she  would  seek  to  exist  by  the  same  lawless  means, 
were  Louis  Philippe  more  like  Buonaparte.  To  meet 
the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  for  the  destruction  of 
their  Maker's  image,  he  humours  them  with  keep- 
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ing  up  eighty  thousand  fighting  men  in  Algiers. 
Last  year  the  expence  of  this  colony  was  seventy 
millions  of  francs  ;  but,  to  oblige  them,  it  will  be 
ninety  millions  this  year.  I  heard  M.  Desjobert,  in 
the  Chamber  last  week,  advise  the  abandonment  of 
this  foolish  colony,  which,  he  said,  would  cost  next 
year  a  hundred  millions  of  francs,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  men — all  for  nothing,  but  to  shed  the  blood 
of  inoffensive  Africans  who  did  them  no  harm  ;  for 
the  money  spent  in  murdering  the  Arabs,  railways 
and  useful  public  works  might  have  been  established 
to  the  honour  and  profit  of  France.  This  sensible  re¬ 
mark,  so  true,  was  mot  with  shouts  of  indignation 
from  the  members  ;  and  Corcelles  and  Thiers,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  astonished  me  with  their  vehemence  on  behalf 
of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
which  they  styled  a  “  mission  of  glory  !”  and  France 
must  be  true  to  her  destinies,  “  leaving  the  arts  of 
peace  to  ignoble  minds.’*  I  heard  Thiers  say  that, 
in  four  years,  they  should  render  the  mole  of  Algiers 
capable  of  holding  twenty-five  vessels  of  the  line, 
at  the  cost,  when  completed,  of  about  twenty-five 
millions  of  francs  (1,000,000/).  I  hope  they  will 
like  it. 

The  way  which  the  French  set  about  railways 
is  so  dissimilar  to  the  English  mode  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  them,  that  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  take,  from 
the  most  authentic  source,  the  law  recently  passed, 
some  particulars  for  your  instruction.  First,  there  is 
a  o-eneral  classification  of  the  lines  intended  to  be 
constructed;  second,  a  second  system  of  execution, 
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that  imposes  upon  the  departments,  traversed  by 
those  railroads,  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
ground  to  be  purchased :  it  likewise  enacts,  that 
the  government  should  pay  the  remaining  third, 
together  with  the  expences  of  the  embankment,  the 
executions  of  works  of  art  and  stations,  leaving  the 
cost  of  fixing  the  rails,  and  the  rails  &c.  themselves, 
to  the  charge  of  the  companies  who  shall  undertake 
to  complete  them.  Thirdly,  the  allocation  of  funds, 
amounting  together,  to  the  sum  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six  millions  of  francs,  about  5,000,000^., 
applicable  to  the  following  sections  : — 

Francs. 


From  Strasburg  to  Hommartin 
“  Dijon  to  Chalons  .  .  . 
“  Marseilles  to  Avignon  . 
“  Orleans  to  Tours  .  .  . 

“  Orleans  to  Vierzon  .  . 

“  Paris  to  Lille  .  .  .  . 
Sundry  expenses  .  . 


.  11,500,000 
.  11,000,000 
.  30,000,000 
.  17,000,000 
.  12,000,000 
.  43,000,000 
.  1,500,000 


126,000,000 

The  entire  plan  consists  of  seven  vast  lines  of 
the  first  order,  setting  out  from  Paris,  and 
leading, — 

1.  To  the  Belgian  frontier,  through  Lille  or 
Valenciennes. 

2.  To  England,  by  one  or  several  points  on  the 
coast,  to  be  hereafter  determined ;  but  which  is 
postponed  from  the  malignant  feeling  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  people  towards  us ;  though  we  bring  more 
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money  along  the  road  from  Calais  to  Paris,  to  spend 
amongst  these  ungrateful,  mean-spirited  creatures, 
than  is  brought  to  it  from  any  other  frontier. 

3.  To  the  German  frontier,  through  Strasburg. 

4.  To  the  Mediterranean,  through  Lyons,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  Cette. 

5.  To  the  Spanish  frontier,  through  Bordeaux 
and  Bayonne. 

6.  To  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  Nantes. 

7.  To  the  centre  of  France,  through  Vierzon. 

And  two  direct  lines  of  second  order,  from  fron¬ 
tier  to  frontier — directed,  first,  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  Rhine,  through  Lyons,  Dijon,  and 
Mulhouse  :  and,  secondly,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  Bordeaux,  Toulouse, 
and  Cette. 

“  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,1’  ought  to  be  the 
motto  of  this  grand  plan.  There  are  to  be  four  sets 
of  proprietors,  pulling  against  one  another  for 
the  patronage  of  appointing  “  Navies,”  bricklayers, 
and  clerks.  “  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,”  is  a 
homely  saying,  but  we  shall  see  it  never  more 
thoroughly  exemplified  than  in  the  hodge-podge 
specimen  of  mixed  constitutional  management. 
Was  ever  such  a  hash?  The  fact  is,  though 
the  orators  of  the  Chambers  and  the  papers  say 
much  about  the  necessity  of  railroads  for  transport¬ 
ing  troops  on  their  triumphal  march  to  the  conquest 
of  countries  belonging  to  their  neighbours,  all 
prudent  people,  and  all  the  monied  interest  are  well 
aware  the  same  road  that  takes  thieves  on  marauding 
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excursions,  may  serve  for  retributive  justice  when  it 
pursues  and  overtakes  them  ;  and,  in  the  present 
burning  desire  of  the  nation  to  get  again  into  trou¬ 
ble,  they  think  wisely  that  money  can  be  laid  out 
more  safely,  and  more  patriotically,  than  in  facili¬ 
tating  a  third  occupation  of  Paris  by  angry  foes, 
who,  if  they  acted  wisely,  would  break  up  all  the 
railways  to  the  frontier  before  they  left  la  belle 
France.  Having  a  painful  sense  of  the  probability 
of  all  this  before  their  eyes,  capitalists  keep  their 
money  in  their  pockets.  I  would,  therefore,  advise 
you  not  to  be  coaxed  into  taking  shares  in  French 
railways. 

The  Belgians  having  taken  the  lead  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  the  Germans  will  be  next,  and  the  French  last 

The  Prussian  State  Gazette  of  December,  1841, 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  actual  state  of 


railroads  in  Germany  : 

— 

German  miles 

Prussian  do!- 

Lines  finished 

175^  cost 

38,940,000 

Ditto  constructing 

1661 

43,357,000 

Ditto  granted 

1241 

27,240,000 

Ditto  projected 

363 

Ditto  branches 

193 

43,846,000 

Equal  to  4,800  English  miles.  <P26,691,500sterling 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Wi  f.LiAM  Gordon. 
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